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PREFACE 


courſe to intrench upon any 
knowledg already diſpoſed, 
and appropriated into Arts-and- 
Sciences, as they are at this time 
delivered 3 but only to propoſe 
ſuch things to conſideration: and 
uſe, as, lying ſcattered and- in 
common , are leſs. cultivated and 
regarded, For this reaſon *tis in 
yain to expett accurateneſs of me- 
rhod or: ſtile z. but the firſt part is 
almoſt wholly writ in manner: of 
Efsxies , the ſecond Aphoriſme : the 
ſtiles moſt free , looſe, and unſci- 
entifical, | 
The moſt: uſefal Knowledg is 
that , of a mans ſelf , and this de- 
pends upon that more univerſal 


]: is not the deſign of this Diſ- 


_ Conſideration of , Quid homo poteſt 3 


a 3, ula- 


THz PrxEFACS, 


naturally , and artificially : 7,e. what | 


abilities are in us. originally , by 
the gift of God ; and what attain- 


able by our own induſtry, And 


both theſe in order to Arowleds 
or A#jon, To advance this difco- 


very, it is hoped that theſe papers 
may contribute ſome hints and | 
Reps 3 whereby others may pro- 
ceed to perfedt the whole building. - 
Which who ſhall effe& , or but ' 
conſiderably promote, ſhall pertorm . 


aſervice as acceptable, as beneficial , 
*o Mankind. 


The perfecting of ayoung Man in 
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«Ic/erces and ſpeculative Learning is , 
the bufineſs of ſo many Books and : 


Perſons ; that it ſeems ſuperfluous to 
engage in that part of Inſtruction. 
It was therefore thought more uſe- 
fal to furniſh ſome rules and. prin- 
Ciples of dive life ; as being thar, 
 whereto Gentlemen ſeem more dif- 

poſed both by their births , and ge- 
nezal inclinctions 3 2nd whereto al- 
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ſo little affiſtance could be expeted 
from our ordinary ſpeculations. I 
have thereforc rather chuſed to ga- 
ther up diſorderly, and bind toge- 
ther, in the ſecond Part, ſuch ſcat- 
tered counſels and notions, as have 
occurred either in obſervation, or 
in ſome [talian Writers, not ordi. 
nary amongſt us, It any perſon 
ſhall hereby be any whit forwarded 
toward the attaining the great end 
of his Creation; *ris all that is here 
aimed at, Almighty God give ſucceſs 
according to the richesof his good- 
neſs , Amen, 
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OF 


| EDUCATION: 


Neceſſary to Learning. 1. Capacity. 
2. Inſtruftion. 3. Praftice, The 
two laſt of which are comprehended 
in Education, 


I. HarT a man may attain perfeCti- 
on in any Art, Science, or Virtue 
three things are requiſite. 

I. Anatural ability, power, or c4- 

pacity. 2. Art, or inftruttion. 2 Ex- 

erciſe and prattiſe. Capacity conſiſts 1. in Fancy 
or Invention. 2. Memory. And 3. Judgment ; of 
which we s$hall ſpeak at large hereatter. And 
theſe in ſeyeral perſons are very different. For 
granting » what fome Philoſophers ſay, rhat 
they are originally equal in all men, as beirg 
the ſoul it ſelf ; yet in reality, becauſe every 
ſoul comes into a body endued with vari- 
ous diſpoſitions ; and the Organs, whici the ſoul 
employeth, and are as neceſlary to the producing 

its operations as the ſoul it ſelf, arenot in all e- 

qually well-diſpoſed, there ariſeth great variety 

o Capacities , and abilities : God Almighty di- 

Utibuting theſe his Gifts of Nature to every one 

in what meaſure himſelf thinks fitteſt. R 

A 2. 


} 

2 Of Fdication. PaRrt.I.s C 

2. I know there are, who accule the divine” yy, 
Providence, as more niggarcly or ſparing cowards pe 
men,then other Animals ; which without - teach. _ 
ing know, not only what is tufticicnt for their þ;;, 
ſubſiſtence, bur tome things alſo, which men learn 4 
by /ong imitation: A3,to 20, tofwim , tO expreſs. oy 
their paſſions and thoughts. Yea and {(oM2 manual yn, 
arts, Which are in us the efe&s of Erxc.:i:59, arc in a1 
beaſts the a&ions of ſ*3:/:, or inſiiref. But truely orc 
this complaint is without reaion. For it we think :  þjj 
Inpot engy tO be an advantage, and thole creetures all 
to be in the beſ? condition who have /ecſt to do; it aſi 
is true thar beaſts are happier than men, and yy; 
vegetables than Animals. But if every thing be the 
made fer afiur:, 2nd the more able it is to work, the he 
more »eble ; it lus pyſſe foilows & argues vobilius && of 
perfedius cfſe ; then is our condition infinitely the ag 
better ; as not onely having more, but more Various, {ub 
more {uslime, and more difficult; Operations. It is ne the 
ceflary for bcaſts1o be born with haire, fearhers cox 
{cales, or shels, becauſe they had not the zzgery to bad 
make tzcmielves garments; Which, to their very ag; 
great convenience,they might alter according to the com 
ſeaſo;rs: nor had they the knowledge of creazirg fire, alfo 
building howſes, and the like. INature furniched wel 
them with beaks , claws, and horns , becauſe they * ſide 
could never arrive to find out a ſtoe, to be melred him 
and framed into all ſorts of inſtruments and utenſils, 
Their knowledge ariſeth no higher then of what 
is p/caſant or painful; they apprei:cnd not conveni- (the 
ent, or inconvenient ; juſt, or unjuſt ; happy, Or miſe- 
rable. God, as a Maſter of a family, givesthe ſer borr 
wants their ſet ſalary, and employs them ; but his orea 
Chiliren he educates and inſtru&s to command and in t 
dijps;e, not their oz: onely, but even the faculties worl 


of au the other: therefore were beaſts to live by even 
Najnre, 
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Nature, but man by Art. Beaſts were to be 
perfect at firſt thar they might be preſently 
employed , man by habits of his own acqui- 
ring- For Beaſts, belides their ſuſtentation in 
this preſent lite, were to expect no other recom- 
pence; but mez by his labour was to merit , 
and by wel-empioying his abilities ro inherir, 
a reward, and that efcrna!. He made indeed no 
creature, which he endywed not with /#f7c:ext a- 
bilities for tne uſes of their Creation : and moſt 
alſo with a power to 42rter and advarce tnem by 
alliduons practice; but the ed of all inferior Crea- 
tes was Comprenendged in their actors of life, for 
the conſerving , and propagating eat : Bur raan 
he created capable of a ſupernaturai employment ; 
of a life to be continued infinitely &eyord and 
above this ſmall moment ; and of operations 
ſublimer then providing for the belly, Ani 
therefore he adorned him with facuttics ac- 
cordingly ; an ability to di{cerx betwixt goaa and 
bad, virtue and wice ; refleciion upon his ow 
actions; an underitanding capabl> to kzow and 
comprehend the whole IVorld ; and more then tha 

allo, to be preſext to all paſt, and futur? , as 
well as preſent things ; to multiply a ſmall incoz- 
ſederable propoſition to infinity; and to kvrow 
him who exceedeth all knowleds, 


}. Nox are theſe faciilties even #» inſazcy 

(tho impertect ) altogether 05ſcure. For as loon 
as they have ſtrength Cwith which beaſts are 
born) they do more then 4eaſts ; they exert 
greater teſtimonies of Natures bounty, framing 
in themſelves humau ations, whereas beaſts 
work only according to their oww# kind. For 
even the nobler faculties shew themſelves be- 
A2 times ; 


4. Of Education. Parr 1. 


times; Fancy in imitation of others ; Memory in 
retaining what is imitated ; and Judgment in 
ſelefing certain actions , and parts of actions for 
their imiration, which are the principles and 
manner of all learning. I deny not, but ſome- 
times there is ſuch an imporency , or defed in the 
Organs ( which alſo I doubt not molt frequent- 
ly, if not alwaies, to be a diſeaſe, and often 
curable by a diſcreet Phyſician ) as rendersthe 
ſubjects, according to the degrees of the indiſ\- 
polition , unfit or wuncapable of any inſtruction; 
and that all labour beſtowed upon them is loſt : 
or at ieaſt ſo unapt are they, as it 1s not ?ant: 
ro employ ſo much induſtry as is requiſite to 
render them , #ndiferently , like other men. Nei- 
ther is this exact difference of capacities alwaies 
{ in childhood eſpecially ) ſo eafl diſcerned, as 
ir may be with cozverſarion and fryal. Letthe 
E 7ucator therefore think himſelf ro be but as 
a Miawife, who cannot bring forth a child, wiere 
there is none ; but where there is, can aſſiſt 
the birth , though the mother be ſickly , and 
tne child infirm. And 2s it is loſs of labourto 
jowv where there is =o ſoil ; and as where the 
parts are meaner, the greater meaſure of culti- 
vating by inſtruction and practice is requiſite; 
by which even mean parts may be bettercd: 
So where there 1s a greater. meaſure of parts, 
leſs inſtitution and exo1Ciſ? will advance in them 
a greater harveft , and great induſtry will raiſe 


them to admiration. Of theſe ſeveral degrees, ” 


it i5 diligently to be conſidered, that ſome have 
a bare capacity , ſufficient to be inſtructed, mo- 
ving only as they are drawn; who, like Botzles, 
render no more then is juſt put into them. O- 
thers have a great inclination to knowledg, run- 
ning z 


Caare,1. Of” Ediication. 5 
ning , when once ſet in the way, either to any, 
or ſome one ſcience in particular; and having 
the grounds and principles given, they are able 
to raiſe Concluſions , gather Corollaries ; and ha- 
ving the / ge laid, &#i/d4 up the reſt them- 
ſelves. Others ( though few ) are as automata, 
ered iS\zxluc , their own Maflers ; and have a ge- 
2w , or ſomewhat extraordinary, to aſhſt them. 
Which who ſo have, and withall a probity of 
affection, and willingnes to take pains, they 
ſeem ſet out by God himſelf richly fraught for 
his glory » and the good of Mankind. Iris alſo 
to be obleryed, that, where there. is a great 
indiſpoſetion to one ſtudy , Cas many times there 
is, ſome being by nature more i#vertive, others 
more refentite: ſome very ative, others ſlow , 
&c) it is ſeldome worth the labour to itrive 
to introduce the contrary to ſuch inclination. A*+ 
mended and bettered ſuch perſons may be, bur - 
totally cured they rarely are; and in their own 
way = may proſper excellently, with leſs 
pains. I ſpeak not aere. of inclination to vir- 
rue or vice; for there-is No man {ſo Giſpoſed , 
but he may be virtuous if he p.eaſe, as shall be 
chewed hereafter. This of Capacities. 


4. BuT the beſt Capacity, withour 1nſfrudtion 
by precepts and examples, to which are ſubſcr- 
vient exhortations, admonitions, threatnings , (07- 
rections, &c. is ready to ſpend it ſelf upon /ow, 
mea?, and many times vicious , employments : 
as the beſt ground, except tilled and ſowed with 
prontble ſeed, produceth only ranker weeds. 
Satis norunt prudentes ( ſaith Paſch. in vite Ty- 
brach) wirtutis & vitiorum (cmina cum naſcent; . 
origive copulata , Vi educationis , in alteram parte - 

A? nece{+ - 
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neceſſario emicare : adeo ut bonum eſſe non da na- 
tura datum, ſed arte ſit queſitum ; ac proince bene 
inſtitui ſit effiracius quam felicity naſci, His 
meaning is; That parts are indifferent of them- 
ſelves to produce good or evil; and great parts 
Cas Themiſtocles was told by his Maſter, f/: , zu 
2:ihil mediocre eris , ſed vel magnum patrie lumen, 
vel mana Z pens s are fitted tor great, whether 
good or bad, undertakings ; great errors and witk- 
edn?ſſes procceding only from great Wits. Eau- 
cation and Diſcipline form our manners; and 
that only every one k ws which he is taught. 
Thefacultics of the foul can work of themſelves ; 
bur asnot exc2pt upon an external object ; tonei- 
rher to the utmoſt of their porver , without imita- 
tion; nor inthe beſt, i. e. the right and true man- 
er, but by inſtruction. We are borz with hands, 
teet, and tongue; and have by nature power to 
write, dance, and {peak ; yct none of ticte can we 
do, except aſſiited, ſuitained, and forined by ei- 
ther thoſe, whom ve /e ſo ts empio; the ſame mem« 
hers ; or by thoſe, by wium weare, a; {oon as 
ſtrength permits, t«vg/t and movided into ſuch 
Labits, yoall men are torn with reaſon, but have 
not the ſe of it at firſt, And when we begin 
to ſerve cur ſeives of it, it is fo weakly, that 
we arc ealily overcome by ſ2xſe, which tili then 
nath evidea us. And, it at this d:zgcrons (07+ 
jenf7ure we be not aililied , "tis much to be fear- 
ed our 7eaſoz7 Will be but of fraall ute to vs: 
elvecially fince we find greit ſtore of trec''s and 
ENCOtragements inthe broid way of plcaſure ; and 
thereſore shall be unw* tine to leave it for the 
Narrow, OUT , and: rib ater routtes Of Tmdnftry 
and Zbour. }r is truc, that porions of very great 
parts can, vut of their rw ab[ertation, has * lo all 

cien- 
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Sciences at firſt began) or when they arrive at 
years of diſcretion by the -e/p of books , (that is, 
other mens experience) advance without a Teacher 
toa conſiderable perfeiion. As Lu-u%s is laid to 
have come into Aſia an excellent G-2:2r2l, who de» 
parted from Rome an wnexperienced $1/dier, Tae 
ſame is alſo ſtoried of the Lord Deputy Mov? o- 
Though , to conteſsthe truth, theſe inſtances are 
not very rare: for (which ſeems ſtranzly abſurd_J 
there is no Art, to obtain which leſs diligence 1s 
uſed, then this of So/dierfa?p, though of the great- 
eſt conſequence. B-.;t we h2d lately a perſon, who 
without any experience in Nv gation., by re:ding 
and ſtudy , atthe very firſ? efay of his Art > nap- 
pily and diſcreetly commanded a Ship to the EF 
Indies. Some commend only pradtice; Others 
think readirg ſuthcient ; both ro blame : joyn2d 
together rhey do beſt. Readrmg advancern more z 
and ſooner then practiſe alone. A Reader is more 
univerſal, betrer for may things; more accurate 
and obiervant in his practiſe: A Pradtijer; knows: 
terge is in 2 porter compaſs, in ordin. y cates , and 
is longer before it come to perfection. Reading 
1s 0:h-r mens experici:ce, which by meditarion and 
pract:le becoines er own ; but it makes us 
kmewnat 700 exact, and to expect all rings 
Should fall out according to oar Imarinations ; 
wncien3 the Wirid tz fazcy is much diflercnt 
from that in re/iry; nor clothed with thoſe 
particul2rities, and circuraſtances, which are 
elthcr Parts of,or inſepuable from, jr; Thou 
rea«i:s Nowever be good, yer is bet with 
tot who have alres:!y had an Inſe: z&er; who 
Can aPp:y his precepts and advices to al! acci- 
acnr: , ſupply detects, onſwer all doubrs, re- 
trench excelles, incu!cate what is S__— 

cal 
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call to mind what is forgotten,and ſet his charge | 


inthe ſtraighteſt and neareſt way. 


5, YET both Capacity and Inſtruftion are effect- 
les without pradtiſe and exerciſe ; which con- 
ſiſts ( according to the nature of the things to be 
learned ) in Meditation, thinking, or contriving ; 
obſerving others practiſes; and actual try:mg and 
working. Precepts ſerve very well for a. guide; 
but advance not the guided, except himſelf fol- 
low them ; they facilitate the beginning and pro- 
greſs, but the perſon himſelf muſt fer to his own 
endeayour, if ever he intends to attain perfection. 
Never have I ſeen parts, how great ſoever, with- 
our induſtry and ſtudy to produce any good; 
much evil indeed I have known proceed from 
thence. Such perſons may prove ſometimes 
plauſible diſcourſers, and of an agreable converſation 
in ordinary companies for a time, till their Sock 
be ſpent. but it is induſtry and exerciſe, that 
renders a man kxzowing and ſolid; that makes 
him not to fear to be asked a queſtion in what 
he profeſſeth. And if induſtry be neceſſary zo 
great, much more to meaz, Parts; which it bet- 
tereth and advanceth to perfection and honour. 
And ſince to have great natural parts is not in 
our power , but we muſt be contented with thoſe 
Which God hath givex us; we muſt ſet our reſt 
upon our /aboxr and induſtry, for correCting our 
bad, bettering our indifferent , and perfecting 


Our good , ixclinations. And of this (the uſe | 


and profit we make of our talents) muſt we give 
a ſevere account. Nothing changeth Nature, 
but another Nature , Cuſfome ; not force, not re- 
ward, not paſſion. Our thowghts are according to 


our znclinetions,our diſcourſe and ſpeechesaccording 
| tO 
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to what we have learned, but our A4tions accord- 
ing to what we have bin accuſtomed. How off 
ten do we ſee men promiſe, yow, engage , yea 
and reſolve to change v.g. an ill habit, and yer 
continue to do as they did before? How many 


| ſeewedaily who began well, and, as long as they 


took pains, profited exceedingly ; but when tru- 
ſting to the goodneſs of their parts, and that 
ſmall ſtock of knowledge laid in before, not im- 
proving it further, but giving themſelves liberty 
of mirth and pleaſure, have not only zot profited, 


but bazkerupted alſo, and loſt their principal? Be- 


ſides, induſtry and exerciſeof themſelves render 
us thinking, vigilant, attentive, provident for all 
caſes, and accidents ; /ay wp a treaſury againſt all 
events; prevent ſurprizes; and make us famili- 
ar , and ready to all that may happen. Bur by 
idleneſs, and pleaſures, the ſpirit is relaxed, the 
under fanding unbended, the fancy over-thrown with 
ru and rubbish , and the memory periſhed. 


6. THESE twolaſt ( InfiruFion, and Praffiſe ) 
are comprehended in Education. There is but one 
way and manner of learning, be the ſubject what 
ever it will, In manual Arts the Maſter firſt pew- 
eth his Apprentice what he is to do ; next works 
ithimſelf in hispreſence, and gives him rules,and 
then /ets him to work, The ſame is the way of 
breeding a Gentleman, or a Scholar. The Educator 
preſcribeth hisexd; gives him rules and precepts ; 
preſents him examples and patterns; and then /ets 
him to adF according to what was before taught 
him. And if the Educated apply himſelf ſeriouſly 
to meditate, contrive, obſerve his copy, and be 
content to he admonished and corrected when 
faulty, he will, no doubt, arrive to the intended 
'_ perfecti- 


_ nn p—_— 


* 
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Is not this that wherein the 
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perfection; which is to perform his duty with eaſe, | 
readineſs, and delizht ; i. e. to advance his Art 1nto *? 
For in this Art equals Natrre, 
that it, asshe , works without deliberation , and : 


another Nature. 


is indiſpoſed to the contrary, as a guod Myſicians 
hand conſulteth not what ſtring to touch, but 
runsto it asreadily, as Naturedorh to the proper 
muſcle, when she would move a finger. Only in 
this they differ, that Nature God hath given us, 
Art is -of our own acquiſition ; Natare is perfect 
ar the firſt moment, Ar? is not o0&tained without 
ſtudy and induſtry. And the earher we begin, the 
better it is. 
they ſay of Hercules,to chuſe virtue or vice, labour 
or | agrone when they come to years of Diſcretion ; 
and in the interim let them ſpend their youth in 
the vanities, and follies, that age ſuggeſts tro them ; 

evil —_— our 
firſt Parents, preſenting them the excellency of 
the knowledge of good andevi/? whereas it had 
bin much better to have know good only , and 
Jeft evilto have been underſtood by rhe examples 
of ſuch, as would not conſider. 
hazzards are theſe uninſtructed perſons caſt, 
Should it pleaſe God to cut them off in their youth? 
Is it not, as if they ſaid; let them habiruate them- 
ſelves in vanity , id/enes and folly, that they may 
afterwards judg better of wirtue, 3. e. of that 


whereof they have no experience? How can they ' 


chuſe good , ſince they know not what it is? and 
every one muſt follow and embrace what he 
knows. Shall we let them firſt vert their malice? 
but by practiſe i# #ncreaſeth : let them defer their 
choice till they may make it with Diſcretioz ? but 


without teaching they will zever come to Diſcre- - 


tion. Foreyery habit , eſpecially when accord- 
ing 


For should we ſuffer young-men , as 


Bur into what . 
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ing to a natural inclination (as theſe are by rea- 
{on of the remainder of that evil, left in us for 
our exercile) hurries them wiolently, and at 
length irreſeſtibly alſo. At beſt; ſuppoſe a child 
Should eſcape accidentally, z. e. by the care of 
parents, or his own naturally good diſpoſition , 
this rock; yet thoſe, who ſtart /ate , are ſo far 
behind, that when they should be ready for em 
ployment , they are /earning the princip/es Of it , 
and are ſurpriz'd and at a gaze where to begin. 
The great inclination of Youth isto p/zaſures ; 
and thac, either to idlemes and ſleep; whence 
proceed inconlideration , careleſnes, hatred © 

labour and thinking ; or elſe to eating, drinking, 
or the other lufis of the fleſk, And all thele, 
indulged and accvitomed , grow ſtronger , and 
at laſt inextirpable. For they end in habitual 
ſin, darknes of underſtanding , and extinguish- 
ing the light both of Gods ſpirit, and reaſon, 
Virtutem (ſaith Faſe. vit, Pibr.) nife in primeva 
germina , dum tenera ſunt &» mollia , inſtilletur , 


fruſtra in adultis requiras. The reaſon why we © 


{ee ſo many old men fools, is becauſe we ſee 1o 
inany f pry men unlearned. Thole, who are em- 
ployed in Miſſions for converting Nations to Chri- 
ſtianity , find little fruit in treating with ancient 
men. It is alſo neceſſary to get an habitude of 
virtue and knowledge in Youth, that in thar 
Age, when our unde:ſtanding fails us, wee may 
do nothing unbeſecming us. But the force of 
Education is ſeen in nothing more, then that 
whole Nations, from age to age, continue in 
the very ſame cuſtomes and manners : and to 
change theſe, eſpecially to the better, is a dif- 
ticulty even beyond imagination. Thoſe, who 
are brought up i» Wars, are active , reſtles, vi- 
olent, 
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violent, ungovernable but by force ; brought 
up iz peace, lazy, unexperienced ; iz trade, 
ſubtil, intereſſed, covetous ; amongſt men, 
mean-ſpirited 3 amongſt idle perſons, good for | 
nothing. Again , were there a Cy conlilting | 
of Subjefs without Education, what a confuſion ; 
would it be ? without obedience, without break- | 
ing their own humorsand paſhons , every one | 
following his own luſts, — a= | 
ny other, without diſcretion , civility , even | 
without humanity it ſelf. Tis good Education | 
of Youth, that makes virtuous men and obedient : 
Sub jets ; that fills the Court with wiſe Counſel. : 
lers , and the Common-wealth with good Patriots. 
Even Trees, if not cultivated when young, change 
their nature into wilanes ; and Beaſts grow ' 
fierce and reſty if not tamed and broken in youth, : 
Nature is bettered, and made uſeful by Edu- 
cation ; and what our induſtry produceth in 
us contrary to Nature, is ſtronger, and con- ; 
verts Nature into it ſelf. To neg/e& inflrudi- | 
ons is to want other mens par and to be- ! 
gin again at the very foundation of every Art, 
or Science ; which being by little and litrle ad- 
vanced , and not yet <a he much hin- ' 
ders himſelf, that takes not adyantage of the 
height they are already arrived to. And wot to 
exerciſe parts is to /oſe them and net to uſe 
them to the beft, istv debaſe andvilify them. 
For they, whole ſpirit ſuffers them not to be 
ide, and yet are not inſtructed to the be# ad- 
vantage, fall upon zrifles, turning, watch-ma- 
king, hunting, or worſe. One I have read of 
brought to Alexander, who by many years pra- | 
Ctiſe, had attained the dexterity of throwing 2 | 
{ſmall ſeed through a needles eye. The King j 
— — 


—— 
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for a juſt reward gave him a ſack full of thoſe 
Seeds. But Math, Huniades the Warlike King 
of Hungary was more ſevere with him , that 
brought him a wooden Coat of male , where- 
in was not one ring ar ery, work of fifteen . 
years; for he commanded him to priſon for 

fifteen yeares more, to expiate for ſo much 
time and parts ſpent in ſo fruitleſs an employ- 
ment. e have read of Princes that have 
ſpent their times and delights in frivolous and 
low matters: catching moles, halrering frogs, 
hunting mice with humble-bees, making lan- 
terns, tinder-boxes, and other ſuch like ma- 
nufactures, fitter work for thoſe that meaſure 
their | me by ſo much the day. 


your Parents, or 


Parr.lI, 


t4 Of Education, 
CH AP. 1I. 


.Of the Duty of Parents in educating | 


their Children. 


I. | Deſire Parents would ſeriouſly conſider, that 
JL Erncation of their Children # not left to their 


- - CORE IV "1 


pleaſure , but a duty impoſed on them. Gods the : 
great Father of us all, depoſited the Children in | 
the Fathers charge; and provided by his Laws, - 


and threatnings, they should be reverenced and 
obeyed by chem. They arepart of your ſelves, 


and what you do for them is indeed fer your -_ 


ſelves. You expect 


help. "Tis what ue either have enjoyed from 


this World of miſery and trouble , and will you 
io leave them 2 Will you not aſfiſt them in 


paſſing through it as well as they can? It is but rea- - 
ionable they should by a ſpeedy death be #aken a+ * 
way from the furure evil, if you refuſe to ſortify | 


them againſ# it. You providethem eſtates ; to what 
purpoſe, :f you alſo procure ther not parts to ule 
them ? By that you appear to be their provident 


Parents, but by this you are parallel'd to their good . 


Argels, in taking care and watching over them. 


Bur I will ſpeakno more of this: for though 
there be ſome inhuman and # rational Parents, . 
that dcfire their Children should be like them- 
ſelves ; and think their own honour and reſpect , 


eclipſed if their Sons be witer or worthier wn ; 
they; : 


honour by them at all z1mer, 
and may ſometime alſo ſtand in need of their 


ament your loſs by their neg- + 
let. You have brought forth Children into ;, 


- 
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they ; and are contented their Children be 
wicked , leaſt their own actions be reproved : 
ſome alſo, who for coverouſnes, neglect, or ig- 
norance , will not beſtow good Education upon 
them ; yet there are ſo few of this fort, and 
their error ſo manifeſt, that it needs. no further 


diſcovery. 
VF 


ANOTHER and not inferior. error of Parents 
there 15; that out of [ know not what zendernes , 
they areunwilling their Children should undergo 
ſuch hardſhips and ſeverities as a good Education 
doth require. Which is, asif the mother should 
not ſuffer her new-born Infznz to be moleſted 
with the pain of ſwarhing, and bixdirg , till i 

rows better able to endure the torment. Many 

rentsare afraid, their Childrens ſpirits, 3. e- 
their obſtinacy and pride, should be broken with 
due correCtion, and harsher Chiding. 


Bu Tthe greateſt, and moſt general eryoy of P2- 
rents is; that they delire their Children to be 
more ph, then kzowing ; and to have a good 
mine , rather then a good wxderſtanding ; or at 
leaſt, to have both together : to employ the 
ſame time tO acquire ſerious ſtudies , and a-la- 
odeneſs: to ſtudy gravity and /evity ; gallantry 
and Philoſophy together. But C beſides what 1 
ſaid before, if theſe come in competition , plea- 
ſure will certainly carry the cauſe; both more 
time beſtowed and greater proficiency $hall be 
naade in that, then the other) it ſeems to me 
little leſs then impoſſible, that 70 things ſo un- 
Ghz, if not contrary, :hould be rogether attend- 
ed (one hour of pleaſure obliterating more, then 
three of ſtudy will imprint; ) that two fo diffe- 

| B 2 rently 
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rently commanding Mafers should be obeyed. 
If the Soul can apply itfelf to ſuch difſonant fin. 
dies, why may not the eye alſo, at once, aime 
at twO oppoſite marks? The Gal/ants chiefeſt ſtudy 
is tO ſpend his time; the ozber's to ſave it* the 
oxe is for living in pleaſure and mirth ; the other, 
in labour and ſeriouſnes. The one for advrning 
and trimming himſelf, to viſit, game, play, &c, 
the other for watchſulnes , induſtry , devotion. In 
ſum , the one placeth his deſign to be confor- 
mable and acceptable to thoſe, who zrderſtand 
feaft ; ro ſome ſuch filly Women and Ladies, 
trom whom if you] take vanity, nothin$ re- 
mains ; the other ſtrives to approve himſelf to 
God, his holy Angels, the example of all ws.::by 
and wiſe men of the paſt and preſent age, Why 
are 7ich clothes but to be own; fpownto them, 
who beſt «nderftiand them ? They beſt underſtand 
them, who mind nothing elſe, who can judg of every 
punGiilio of the mode, and can read a lecture 
upon a knot, or a ruban. Beſides gal/antry is ridi- 
.culous, except accompanied with formality of 
converſation, puniuality in dancing , viſiting, court- 


3ng; Which inevitably engage them in loſs of 


time, folly, and averting the underſtanding from 
ſerious and uſeful thoughts: And this isas con- 
ſentaneous to reaſon, as experience ; for the Soul 
is fortified by introverſion upon it ſelf, continual 
meditation , and reflecting upon its operations , 
faculties, and th2 objes therein reſerved: whereas 
all PRE pleaſures call forthrhe forces of the Soul 
tothe outward partsand members of the body : 


whence proceeds that continual combat, (oO much .' . 
ſpoken of both by Philvſophers and Divines , 
| between ſenſe and reaſon, the body and the ſoul, 
w.idome and pleaſure. 
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. METHINKs therefore Childrex should be 
educated to all /everity of labour, and virtue ; and 
to this outward politure, by the bye only ; ro 
make thoſe their fudy and employment , and to 
regard zhzſe ſo much as 70? tobe offenſive to thoſe 
they converſe withal. Pleaſureand recreation in- 
deed is ſo far neceſſary, as to keep up the ſtrength 
and alacrity ofthe bodily forces, without which 
the Soul cannot work. Bur I ſpeak nor of theſe 
at this time, but of that, which js eſteemed 4 
part of buſines, and employment. Cyrus and Da- 
rius, great Captains and wile men; ruin'd their 
families and Monarchy , becauſe they educated 
their Children after the Median fashion, i. e. a- 
n,ongft their Wives and Women ; who never 
ſuffering them to want any thing, nor to be con- 
tradicted, their delicacy made them ſlorbful and. 
languid ; the ſlavery and flattery of thoſe about: 
them rendred them haughty and imperious © io: 
that they could neither /abowr with cheerfulnes , 
nor command without arrogancy : that made them. 
contemptible , as effeminate; this odious, as inſolent.. 
I wish the Perſians were the onely faulty in this 
matter, Whoever would educate a child to folly 
and 7vine, muſt give him his own will 3 zor 


ſuffer his humor ro be contradicted ;. be cireful 


that he zever come in danger cr hardship3 that 
he be above labour and induitry ; and every days 
experience shews us, that Furt#na , quem fovet ,, 


fatuum facit. 


Bur it js 'ery. conſiderable , contrary to the: 


Perſians, that many great Princes. have broughr: 


up their children to induſtry and haroſtip. Ezin-- 
bartus faith of Charles the Great , Liberos ſuos ita: 


cenſuit inftituendos , ut tam filii , quam nepotes, pri-- 
B 
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970 liberalivus ſendris Cquibus + ipfe operam dabat ) | 


erudirentur. Tum filtos, quamprimum etas patie> 
batar , more Francorum equitare, armis ac venatio- 
nibusexerceri fecit. Filias lanificio aſſueſcere, colo- 
- que ac fuſo, me per otium torperent , operam i 
dere , atque ad omnem honeſtatem erudiri fecit. Au- 
Coſtus wore the clothes ſpun and made by his 
ife, Daughter , and Grand-children, as Seer. 
informs. us. Monſieur de Rhodez thus deſcribes 
- the Education of He the Great of France. 
His Grand-father would not permit him to be brought 
up with that delicatnes , ordinarily uſed to perſons 
of his quality ; well knowing, that ſeldome lodgeth 
other then a mean and feeble ſpirit in an effeminate 
and tender body. Neither would he allow kim rich 
habilements, and Childrens uſual trifles : nor to be 
flattered or treated like a Prince. Becauſe all theſe 
things are cauſers onely of vanity , andrather raiſe 
pride in the hearts of Infants, then any ſentiments 
of true generoſity. But he commanded, he ſhould 


be habited, andeducated like the other Children of 


thet country ; that he ſhould be accuflomed to run, 
zo leap, to climb the rocks and mountains ; that by 
' ſuch means he might be inured tolabour, gc, His 


ordinary Jo alſo was courſe Bread, Beef, Cheeſe, | 


and Garlick ; and be often went bare-foot, and bare- 
headed. The fame. care was taken by whole 
Nations, eſpecially ſuch as werc of a military 
conſtitution. The Lacedemonizn and Other an- 


tient Nations Cuſtoms are to every one known, j 
Olaus Magnus deſcribes the manner of the Edu- 
cation of the nobiliry of the Warhke Nation of | 


the Goths,.1,8 c.4. They were accuftomed to en- 
dure beating and wounds , to change of heat into 


ſudden cold, to [offering of fire and froft, to !ying © 
| #pon boards , courſe and uneaſy clothing, ſtrong , but ' 
07 die | 
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ordinary food , violent and weariſome exerciſes ac- 
rording to every age ; ſuch as riding, ny Sees Ng» 
wearing heavy arms, eſpecially helmets, ſheilds, ſpears, 

is and ſpurs , ſwimming on horſback, and in ar- 
wor. I shall not inſtance in any more for fear of 
ſeeming too much to upbraid thepreſent delicacy. 


2. THE Duty of the Parents therefore is, firſt 
to begin betimes ; tor very frequently the blan- 
dishment, of Nurſes, and the foolish, vain, or 
evil converſation of thoſe about them , leave 
fuch impreſſions even upon their Infancy, as are 
difficultly defaced , even when the child arrives 
to diſcretion, and maturity. Beſides, the Nurſes 
form the ſpeech, the garbe, and much of the 
ſen:iments of the child. The ancient Romans 
C ſaith Quintilian) when @ child was born, put 
him not out to an hired Nurſe , but brought him up 
in his Mothers chamber, under the eye of ſome grave 
and virtuous Matron,choſen out of the Neighbourhood, 
who was to have him continually in her preſence ; 
« Coram qua neque dicere fas erat quod rurpe di- 
« tu, neque facerequod inhoneſtum tactu vide» 
«retur: Ac non ſtudia modo, ſed remiſfiones e- 
« tiam, luſuſque F up ſanta quadam gravi- 
© tate ac verecundia temperabar, &c. And {0 con- 
fiderable was the Education of Children thought 
£ be, that, as he ſaith , Corze/ia the mother of the 
Gracchi; Aurelia , the mother of Auguſtus Ceſar; 
were Governeſſes to great mens Children. 


3- SECONDLY, though a diſcreet and care- 
ful Nurſe be provided , yet let not the Father 
remit his diligence to wean him betimes ; nor 
permit zend:rneſs to overcome his judzmevt , Or 
his preſent falſe , the durable and perfect, m—_— 

ut 
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but hinder, as much as is poſſible, the ſowing 
of. evil ſeeds, and prevent the very firſt begin- 
nings , and /prowtings of bad actions. There is 
indeed no man that ſeeth not the vaſt diffe- 
rence in Childrens i=c/nations to yirtueor vice; 


how eaſily ſome are adviſed, how difficultly o-. 


thers reſtrained, even by correction. Therere- 
maining in every one ſomewhat of that pra- 
vity derived to us from ,our firſt Parents, in- 
Clining us as much, if not more, to evil, 
then to rok yet ſome more violently then 
Others. hich izclinations , though they render 
us not guilty” Crhe fin being wazhed away by 
Baptiſme) yer our conſenting to them is fs, as 
our reſiſting them is virtue, and our fight- 
ing againſt and overcoming them, is the great em- 
' Þloyment of our life. And truely were it not 
for evil examples and counſels, or at leaſt for want 
of good ones, the victory would not be fo difh- 
Cult , as we commonly ſuppoſe, and find it; nor 
the difference of inclinationsſo manifeſt. For 


thus much muſt beacknowledged zo zthe glory of 


our Maker ; firſt , that as every conſtitution hath 
2 diſpoſition to evil , ſo that very diſpoſition is 
contrary to another evil , to which the indiffe- 
rent would be more obnoxious ; and Secondly , 
inclineth alſo to the neighbouring good ; every 
def. , by the wiſe ordering of providence , bc 
ing ballanced with another advantage ; as P ronenels 
to a»ger prompts alſoto adivenes, and hardines 
to attemt difficulties; the ſlow , and phlegma- 
tick, are alſo perſeverant and conſtant in their 
reſolutions ; that which diſpoſerh r01uſt., ſuggelts 
alſo perſuaſruenes , Plaulibility , and cheerfulnes : 
deſire produceth Induſtry ,” fear breeds quiet and 
cautiouſnes. And by the way » let this be re: 

mem» 
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membred , that it 13 much ealier to bend a na- 
tural miſ-inclination to its neighbour virtue, 
then to its oppoſe : as an angry perſon is ea* 
filier perſwaded to adFiveres , then meeknes ; the 
tenacions , to frugality, rather then bounty ; obſti- 
nacy tO conflancy , fawningnes to complaiſance, and 
iznorance to obedience. SO that any one becomes 
evil rather then good , is not ſo much the fax? 
cf his conſtit#tion , as the perverſnes of this will 
following the /aggeſtions of ſenſe rather then the 
DiQates of reaſon. *Tis pleaſure in Children, 
that recommends the evil, and warps them 
from the good: 'ris inconfideration and folly more 
then the difficulty or unnataralnes of virtue. And 
if there be any ſuch man, as without delight 
or intereſt, purſues bad rather then good, he 
wanteth either the reaſon , or defires common 
to all mankind. -Nor did wiſe Liw-thakers in- 
ftitute reward and puniſement tro conftrain men 
to doe againſt nature ; but to equiponderate the 
prejudices of pleaſure and intereſt, 3.e. to coun- 
tenance reaſon againſt {enſuality. 1 cannot for- 
bare ſetting down a notable ſaying of Quintilian 
Cap. ult. Natura nos ad optimam mentem genuit , a- 
deoque diſcere meliora wolentibus promtum eft ; ut 
vere intuenti mirum. (.t illud _ ,» malos eſſe tam 
multos. And Seneca, Nibil eff tam arduwm 0&5 
difficile , quod non humana mens vincat , & in fa- 
mil: rritatem producat aſſidua meditatio : nullique ſunt 
tam feri eh ſui juris affefFus, ut nos diſciplina domen- 
tur- Ouodcunque fibi imperavit animus , obtinuit. 
Sanabilibus exrotamus malis , ipſaque wos in reftum 
genitos natura, fi emendari voluerimus , Juvat. 
Thus they out of the ſtrength of their reaſon 
and experience : perhaps allo they had learned 
ſo much from Socrates , who by hisown exam- 
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ple shewed , that even the worlt diſfpoſiti- 
on was conquerable by reaſon. And this to 
the shame of ſo many prerended Chriſtians, 
But how would they have po God, had they 
known the advantage given us by grace and his 
Holy Spirit , alwaies ready «to aſliſt our good en- 


deavours? Though Seneca ſeems to have diſcern. ' 


ed ſome glimpſe of that alſo. Ep. 41. Sacer intre 
nos ſpiritus ſedet, malorum bon»rumque noſtrorum 
obſervator &+ cuſtos. Bonus vir ſine Deo nemo eſt, 


An poteft aliquis ſupra fortunam , niſi ab ipſo, ſar. . 


gere ? ille dat conſilia eritta 0&5 magnifica. © O pie 
Domine, O Salvator bone, ſaith Salvian 1. 7. quan- 
yum per te efficiunt ſtudia Diſcipline , per que mu- 
tari poſſunt vitia Nature! And ſpeaking there 
of the Africans, he faith, Adeo excluſa nature 
originalis finceritas , ut aliam quodammodo in his 
waturam vitia fecerunt. The ſum is, Though 
all Diſpefitions be nor equally good, yet the w_ 
may, by the induſtry of the Educators, and G 

grace, never wanting till refuſed , be ſo reform- 
ed and bettered, as to be able to do God , his 


Prince, and family, honour and ſervice. And | 
the grunt forwardnes and worſt inclinations, ' ; 


we find in Children, are conquerable ; and when 
actually overcome, thoſe very perſons may fetter 
ſacceed, then the more facile and complying, Only, 
as LI ſaid, let them be taken becimes: and the rz- 
ther, becauſe it cannot be known bur by expe- 
rience, how any childs dif | 
and shew it ſelf. Bur if inſtead of red:fjing his 
evil inclination, any one inde/ge it ; an 


of ſtealing, drinking, inconſtancy; and the like. | 


ftition may prove - 


inſtead | 
of bridling, encourage, it; he makes it his Maſter. . 
Whence come thole irregular and extravagant de- 
fires, and ations, which we ſee in many perſons, 
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4. My third advice is, that Farents would 
have their Children (as much as they can) un- 
der their own eye and inſpection. By this they 
Shall be preſerved from evil companions, imita- 
tion of bad Superiors, their counſel , diſcours , 
and ſuch like; but more then all, from indiſ- 
creet , impertinent, unmanaged Servants. For 
Touth not having the judgment to meaſure it ſelf 
from *irs own actions, knows it only by reflection, 
from others relations ; and thinks it ſelf ſuch: re- 
ally as a fawning ſervant repreſents him. and 
ſervants, who are uſually brought up in that low 
condition, and have their thoughts and ſpeeches 
ſuitable , cannot be fit companions to a Gentle. 
man, But above all, the example of the Father 
is of greater force to educate a Son. O rebea- 
tum Adoleſcentem CPlin. lib. 8. ep. 13. ) qui eum 
potiſſmum imitandum habes, cui natura te ſimilli- 
mum efſe voluit | The Father's ations authoriſe 
the ſame in the Child : nor can the Father cha- 
ſtiſe him for what himſelf is guilty. Great care 
muſt the Father take therefore, leaſt he give any 
bad example either of intemperate anger with ſer- 
vants, or of uling an evil, obſcene, or undes- 
cent words; and to be1fuch as he defireth his Son 
Should repreſent him. 1t concerns him alſo to 
overlook, even his Governor and Educator, when 
he is of age to ſtand in need of one, both to 
keep him to his diligence, and create authority 
to his inſtrution. Cato, though he kept a 
Maſter expreſly for his Son in his own houſe, 
Yet did himſelf alſo frequently - teach ' him. 
50 did Auguſtus his Grand-children Caius and 
Lucius. The great Theodoſits uled frequently to 
lit by Arſenius , whilſt he taught his Sons Arca- 
ai's and Honorius; to whom alſo he A" 
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ed ſuch reſpe& to be g:ven by them , that ſur- 

rizing them once fitting, and Arſenius ftand- 
ing, he took from them their robes ; and not 
till after a long time and much -intreaty reſtor- 


ed them: And if the Fatherand Family beof 


good example, it ſeems to me beſt to educate him | 


at home , and leave him in his firſt bed, till he 
have taken ſome root before he be #ranſp 


Faax 1.7 


nted. 
If the child be of a ſoft, or of an havgbty diſ- | 


poſition, or the family of evil examples, *tis better | 


to ſend him abroad betimes. But generally, the ' 


beſt place of Education ſeems to be amongſt 


companions (28 near as may be , his equals) at 


ſome diſtance from home ; but whither he may 
repair every night, or very frequently. If this 


cannot be, then with companions in his Fa. . 


thers houſe ; for to teach one alone, beſides 0- 
ther inconveniences, is extremely tedious both 
to Maſter and Scholar. For want of theſe op- 
portunities the next is at a public School; but 
then great care 1s to be had that the Famiy, 
where he ſojourneth, be of good example. And 
much better would it be for him there to have 


"a is a eee 


2 Pedagogue Cwhich in thoſe Countrys ; that a- | 


bound with C.ergy, is ſeldome ' omitted) 3. e. ; 


one ſomewhat verſed in learning ; who may 


continually attend the Child, ſee to his repett- 


tions, and the performing his tacks and exerciſes, 
model his manners,and preſerve him from dan- 
ger, and the like. | 


5. PaRENTsalſo, fourthly, ought toguide them, : 


as much as is poſlible , with kindnes and affeti- 
03; endeavoring to Convince and perſwade them 
of the excellency of labour , ſeriouſneſs, learn- 
ing » virtue , ſufterings, and -the like ; and de- 
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nying what they think not fit to grantchem with 
weetnes and love ; and even chaſing them 
with ſorrow, and for vices only ; in things in- 
different giving them liberty. In bodily ſfickreſſes 
the patient is the firſt who defireth the cure ; 
but the diſtempers of the mind are to be diſco- 
yered and perſwaded to the Patien? by reaſon 
and good admonition. Neither mult the Father 
deſtine his Child to ſuch an employment as him- 
ſelf thinks fitteſt to ſerve his other occalions. 
Though moſt mens parts are capable of many 
employments, yet are _—_ leſs diſpoſed to one 
then another; and ſo much, as it is not worth 
the time and labour many times (as is ſaid be- 
fore) to endeavour the change of ſuch inclina- 
tions. Conſider therefore both his diſpoſizion , 
and the nature of the cal/rg, i. e. what facu]- 
cies it chiefly employs : and whether rhoſe fa- 
culties be moſt eminent in the ſubject ; and fo 
fir them together ; and you $hall not need to 
fear their correſponding to your care. How- 
ever, if after all your endeavours th:y prove 
not to your deire; (as many times it happen” ) 
murmur n0t 2gainſt God , viho permits 1hcm tg 
miſcary ; either that men mzy take notice, thar 
all well.Coing 1s from his g' ace , not our wiſe- 
dome; or that your faith and patience may be 
tried, and your (elf purged from all human and 
ſecular affections and inteieſts ; or thzz ſome 
faults in your ſelf may be punished in them, 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of the Educator, 


I. XE HE Fathers greateſt diligence is ſeen in 
chuſing a good Governor , or Direttor of 


his Son, A good Edvcator therefore, whether 
one be to be choſen, or any one deſires to 
render himſelf ſuch , being inſtead of a Father 
to his charge , ought to be ; Firſt , re/gious, 
virtuous, and grave, both himſelf and family ; 


that he may pLVe good example , and not need - 
is $ 


to fear that cholar relemble him. He 
muſt therefore be ſure to live with greater 
ſeverity then he exaQts of his charge. Then 
alſo may he hope by his prayers to obtain 4x 
bleſſing upon his endeavours ; and (perform- 
ing his duty as in the fight of God) to give 
up his accounts cheerfully , and receive his re- 
ward from him, 


2. PRuDENT, and diſcreet, as to propor- 
tion and accommodate himſelf and know- 
ledge to the ſpirit and capacity of Children, fo 
eſpecially to obſerve his Childs diſpoſition, and 
to know what it will produce. For many times 
the medicine is to be applied to the diſeaſe, 
not to the /ymprome. Not too ſevere, nor too 
indulgent : not too auftere, leaſt he affright ; 
nor too familiar, leaſt he become contemprible 
to his charge: For young men underſtand not 
much the reaſon of his demeanor, He muſt 
praiſe without flattery, chide without cont _ z 
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and corred# without paſſion ; be cheerful! withour 
levity , affable without fawning , grave without 


. moroſity , and merry without folly, 


| 3 PATIENT), humble, and mech, to paſs-by, 
difiemble, and bear with-, many 1mpertinen- 
cies, dulneſſes, forgetfulnefles : to endure ma- 
ny aff.onts, contempts, paſſions , and ſome- 
times very evil words. No# to deſpond, though 
ſucceſs anſwer nor his Induſtry ; for Almigh- 
i God gives grace when he pleaſcth , nor 

oth all ſeed immediately ſprout : however 
he hall be rewarded , not according to the 
others proficiency, but his own induſtry and 
fiacerity- 


4. MASTER of his tongue, for that is his 
reat and univerſal inſtrument. Beſides , the 
peech of the Maſter authoriſeth the Childs imi- 
tation. He muſt therefore religiouſly avoid , 
not onely all wicked, profane , and obſcene z 
but allo all undecent, all paſſionare, all hyper- 
bolical , ſuperfluous, cuſtomary, vain , iſpee- 
ches ; knowing that the greateſt reverence 1s 
due to Children, 


5. D1LIGENT, making it his buſines to 
aſſiſt and better his charge , to obſerve all his 
motions and ſpeeches; for though all cannot 
be amended at once , yet no default is to paſs 
unregarded ; leaſt that connivance authorize the 
committing it, and the fre:;uent committing 
—_ an habit, Yet let him not fo truſtto 

is own induſtry, as not by continual prayer, 
to recom:nend his employment to the giver of 


C2 6. Nor 


ſucceſs. 
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6. Nor covetow. Eſpecially let him not fan- 
cy to himſelf rhe making advantage by infiny- 
ating into the ixfereſt of his charge, for that 
breeds jealoxfes at leaſt 2 nor into his affections, 
for their gratitude is writ in fand, and their 
paſſions change with new objects. Eelides, af- 
rr a While he will be look'd uron as imperti- 
nent, and exerciſeing ridiculouſly an obſolete 
power. If, beſides thefe qualifications, he have 
experience of forreign parts ; if he underſtand 
teerning and ſciences ;, if wwell-born, of a good 
preſence , and adareſs, and wear his clothes han- 
ſemely, it will admit him into the reſpect of 
his charge, and facilirate the performance of 
his Dury. 


-, In all times, great "care was taken for 
providing good Educators ; for they ſaid, it was 
better to prevent vices, then puriſh them. And 
in moſt S-ates the Magiſtrates appointed them ; 
nor was it lawful amongft many Nations for 
Parents to employ any others, or educate their 
Children, bur in public. The Canozs of moſt 
Cherckes, {ince Chriſtianity , have charged that 
clection upon the Bſhofs : and that with fo 
much reaſon and prudence, that the contrary 
practice hath once, and 1s even now ready, to 


endanger tte tuin of this Government. The: 


Amctent Perſians ( deſpairing to find all requiſite 
accoimplichments in one) had uiually four di- 
{t:nct perſons to educate their Princcs : one 
Cwho hath alſo the inſpection over both Ma- 
ſters and Scholar) to inſtre&t him in Religi- 
0:1 and the wor.hip of their Gods ; a 2d. to 
rezch him moral virtues; a third to perfect him 
n ae laws of his countrey ; a fourth for _ 
an 
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and war. And, tho this be above the capacity 
and reach of molt {ubjects ; yet by it every one 


* may ſee what is perfeteſt, toward which he 


may advance as his eſtate will bear. And let 
them be ſureof this, thar if they will havethe 
beſt Educators , they mult liberally excourage 
them ; for worthy - perſons will not Jabo.r 

without conſiderable rewards , both of means 

and reſpe&t. Behides, the gratitude of Prin- 
ces and great Perſons to their Educators, in- 

vites others to fir themſelves, and to undergo 

that laborious and hazardous employment. A- 

lexander the Great built up Stagyra for Ari- 

fotles fake , and ſpared Lampſacus for Anaxime« 
ness. Auguſtus beſtowed yon honours upon: 

the p2rſon and Country of Apollodorus ; and for- 
gave the Al-xand-i2ns, to gratify Areus his Ma- 
ſter in Philoſophy. Trejaz dignified his Maſter 
Plutarch with the conſulship. Memorable is 
the picty of M. Arrelivs, who made Proculys- 

Proconſul ; and took Frnius Refticrs with him 

in all his expeditions , advited with him of all 
h's both publick and private buſineſſes, (aluted 
him before the Pra f:&ti Preterio, deligned him 
to be ſecond time Corſrl, and after his dcath 
obtained from the Sexate publicly ro erect a 
ſtatue ro his memory. Tartum autem honor 55: 
Magiſtris ſuis detulit , ut imagines eorum aureas in- 
E:rcrio haberet, ac ſopu'chra eorum aditu , hofiis, 
floribus ſemper howoraret , laich C avitolinis. Sce: 
the gratitude of Gretianus to his Educator 4-: 
ſoxius in his Epiſtle to him. Carelus Macnus: 
exccedingly honoured Acwinys ;, 25 did allo: 
Treoaorich Caſſiodorus , making, ira 3's Vountel- 
ler and Confident. $9 did C0 1!!. 5-74erris 57 
tor whoſe fake, & at hbateut Ifagifier oucd: 
C 3; rius- 
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Principi noſtro Petro a parte ſui Diſcipuli offerat, 


Or/o vave to the Church, to be diſpoſed of by 
his Governour , eight Con.itatus, or Counties, 
Peſaurum, Fanum, &c, Will. Rufus made Lan- 
franc Arcti-bishop of Carterbury. Laur. Medi- 
ces greatiy inriched Foh. Argyropilus , and Mar- 


filius Ficinus his Educators. And truely it 


ſeems ro me, that one of the greateſt advar- 
tages of wealth is, that thereby may be pro» 
Cured better Edu.ation, then thoſe can have, 
who are nor able to reyuite a worthy perſon, 
And the greateſt treaſure Parents can leave 
their Children ts good Education, for that pro- 
cures all the reſt, wealth, honours, virtue, 
wiſdome and happines ; but to provide them 
honours and riches wi: hout this, 1s to put Arms 
tuto their hands to their own ruine. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Educated. 


HE Educator cannot perform his Duty, 
T unle(s he know the aime and ſcope of 
his employment , 5. e. unleſs he conſider dili- 

ently , what a one the Educated ought to be 


ramed by him- 


1. FiRsT then we ppety that 0 man cometh 
into this World either to be idle, or follow and 
enjoy only his own pleaſure and humour; but to be 
ſerviceable to his Maker : who (aCting as 2 rati- 
onall agent ) maketh nothing for ovr, but bim , 
ſelf ; and out of his infinite favour to Us, is 
pleaſed to honour us ſo niuch, as both that ſome 
way we rnay do him ſervice, and thereby alſo 
in the higheſt manner advantage our ſelves , by 
advancing his Kingdome and intereſt, #. e. b 

doing good ( for God isthe univerſal good ) bot 

to Our {elves and others. There is no excepti- 
on even of the greateſt Prince from that gene- 
ral burden laid upon us by God himſelf: in /u- 
dore vultus tui maſtrk pane tuo, i.e. Every man 1s 
to have ſome laborious employment, either of _ 
or mind, whichis to be his calling, and of whic 

he isto render a ſtrict and levere account. Solo- 
mons Princeſs eats not the bread of Idlenes. S. 
Paul laboured. Our Lords whole life was di- 
vided in labores and dolores. The greateſt Prince 
1s obliged to the greateſt obſervance; and ſome 
have accounted themſelves bur as the General Mi- 
niſters or Stewards of their Subjects. The High - 


Prieſt 
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Prieſts among the Fews had, and the Grand Sei- 
gnior at this time hath, a trade, ar which (as I am 
informed) he is to labour every day ; which is 
for no other intent but to mind him of this ge- 
neral obligation. And good reaſon this 1s; for 
there cannot be imagined ſuch a difference a- 
monegſt men, all of the ſame kind, made all of 
one mals , having the farge entrance into » and 
exit out of, this life ; thar ſome should be born 
for pleaſure only , others for labour ; ſome for 
themſe:ves only , others for the ſuſtentation of 
. them in their 1dlenes. 


2. THE greater means and opportunities any 
one hath of glorifying God, the greater Duty and 
obligation lieth upon him. The reaſon is plain ; 
it is God that beſtows/all good raings ; who 
being no reſpecter of perſons, gives to every 
man to profit others. And the more he (as 
the Husband-man ) ſos, the more he expects to 
reap; more from him that had five Talents, then 
rtrom him that had but zwo. 


3. WnaTEveR 2a man enjoys, enabling 
bim togloriſy God, and todo good to himſelf , 
or others, is a Talert. As ſtrength, health, parts, 
&c. Alſo whatever gives him greater Authority , 
asriches, and honors, or reputation ; the two 
foundations of Nv4lity; which rendring them 
eminent and conſpicuous above other men , ſets 
them alſo, ar leaſt, as lights and examples to 
be followed by their Infcriors. | 


4 PERSONS of quality , therefore, beſides 
the obligation of private men , have others 


alſo particular and peculiar to their condition. 
Firſt; 
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Firſt, as rich men, they are to make all the advan- 
tage they can for bettering themſelves and others 
by their riches, They are Gods Stewards after 
they have taken what 1s neceſlary or convenient 
to themſelves, and families, (rhe beter toperform 
ſuch duties) not for luxury , delicious fare, or far- 
ting themſelves, as beaſts are for the day of {1:ugh- 
ter; or for accumulating wealth, the ruſt whereof 
will corrode their conſciences, as fire would their 
flesh : wor fir furniſhing their vain pleaſures , Or 
extravagant delires- But for providing for the poor, 
(the immediate and particular care and charge 
of Almighty God) many of whom he hath left 
in worſe condition then the Beaſts and Fowls , 
were they not preferred to theſe Treaſurers; but 
for public and magnificent works, which exceed 
the ability of meaner perſons. Beſides, that Cha- 
rity and Generolity are ingenious to invent man 
waies Of aſliſting others. 


SECONDLY, AS Maſters of numerous Fa- 
milies, they are to provide for their ſeveral re- 
lations » Wife, Children, Servants, Neighbors , 
And not only temporal, but alſo, ſpiritual iupplies. 
Every Family being a little Church; and every 
Maſter of a Family a MagiFfrate within his own 
walls; to govern, adviſe, direct, reward and 
punish thoſe under his charge. 


THIRDLY, As Merters of a noble fock, 
they are to adviſe, afliſt and benefit alſo rheir 
brethren and kindred, ro whom they have a 
more particular relation then to the reſt of Man- 
kind. They are alſo to correſpond unto, and 
in themſie}ves (as ina burning-glaſs ) concenter 
the CcharaQters of their worthy Predeceſſors; and, 

| com- 
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communicate them, as well as their wealth, down 
alſo with advantage to their Deſcendants, And | 
let them remember that it is not leſs praiſe-wor- 

thy to deſerve to be a Prince, then to be one. 


4- As the moſt conſederable members of a Com- 
mon-wealth , they are engaged in more peculiar 
Duties towards the Prince , and his ſubordinate 
Magiſtrates; to know and obey the Laws, and aſ- 
fiſt roward the obſervation of them by others. 
Beſides this, zo fit themſelves for ſuch employ- 
ments as they may probably be call'd unto. Whe- 
ther 70 be 

Coxrtiers, and domeſtick Servants to the Prince, 

Magiſtrates in Peace, Commanders in War. 

Counſellers of , or Officers under, the Prince. 

Employed in forceign Parts, as Agents, Am- 

baſſadors , G&c. 
Or in the Church, as Clergy-men, Secular or 
Religious, active or contemplative. Nee fu 


quiſque debet eſſe otioſus , ut in codem 0tio utilta- + 


' Zem n10n cogitet proximi ; nec fic attuoſus, ut cone 
tem plationem non requirat Dei, Aug. de C.D. 


5. THESE, and ſuch like, are the Cal/ings and em- 
ployments of Gentlemen ; who, as you ſee, ought not 
to overvalue or think themſelves berter , becauſe 
of their wealth or honour ; but to have greater 
obligations. And as they may juſtly expect greater 
rewards,becauſe of greater temptations,ſo are they 
to fear greater punishments, becauſe of greater 
opportunities of doing good, and becauſe every 
faulr is more conſpicuous and dangerous in them 
then in inferiors. But beſides they muſt not forget 
themſelyes alſo to be private Perſons; But let 
their public buſines be what it will, they _ 

an 
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and muſt have ſome time to themſelves alſo to 
beſtow on their particular Inclinations. Where- 
of, firſt, that is belt ſpent, which is employed 
upon Almighty God: And by the way, let them 
take notice, 1. That they ought not to under- 
take any employment, which will nor allow them 
every day a competent time for their Devotions. 2. 
Next, that is beſt employed which is ſet upon i- 
genious ſtudies ; i rs, ſuch as are beneficial 
and advantageous to the Public ; or ſuch as poorer 
perſons are not able to ſupport. Such arethe Hiſto- 
ry of his own or other Countreys, ſearch of Anti- 
quity, and Languages, Natural Hiſtory, and experi- 
ments; Medicine; forreign Laws ; Mathematicks , 
Aſtronomical obſervations; Mechanicks , and the 
like; It being a noble ſtudy to obſerve, how God 
governs zatural, as well as free, Agents. Thus is 
Solomon praiſed for his knowledg in Plants ; 
Moſes for being verſed in all the learning of the 
Egyptians; Daniel was chief of the Magicians ; 

Abraham a great Aſtronomer; David and Fob 

eminent Philoſophers; 4vicen, 4verroes, and 

Almanſor were alPrince 3 Rodulphus the Empe- 

ror gave his mind toJewelling ; Gratianus to ma- 

king of Arms. But heed mutt be taken leaft thoſe 
be made the principal, which should only be 

acceſſories and divertiſements. 


6. Now to all theſe the Educators care can- 
not extend, nor is it expected it should. But this 
he ought to do: Firſt, to lay in his charge the 
foundation of Religion and virtue. 2. To im- 
prove his natural parts as much as heshall be able. 
3 To ground him fo far in ſuch general know. 
edges, as may be ſerviceable or uſeful unto him , ' 
WI hebeable in ſome meaſure to proceed in _ 
Y 
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by his own Induſtry, and by them be alſo fitted 
forthe other. 4- And laſtly to aſſiſt him in ſuch 
particular Arts or Faculties as he ſeems moſt fit 
for, inclined unto, or likely to follow. Bur theſe 
not all at once, butas his judgments and parts 
are preparet! to receive them : that being not 
ſuperficially or ſlightly paintedor zinded, but tho- 
rowly furniſ#d to all good employments, he may 
have both ability and delight to purſue 5y binfef 
the ſame rovzze; and in his private ſtudies ui 

#p that knowledg and wiſdome, whoſe founda. 
tiow was jaid by his Teachers. Which isthe end 
of the Educators mains, and will perhaps take up 
more of the Young-mans age, then 1s uſually 
allowed by Parents to that purpoſe. And per 
haps it will not be amiſs here to advertiſe , that 


Governors be nor too ſoon caſt of. Auguftes 


Ceſar kept Poſidonius his inſtruftor with him ill 
his old age; and when he then deſired of the 


Emperor to be diſmiſſed into his own Countrey, -. 


where he might dye in quiet out of the tiacas 
and noiſe of the World ; Czſar defired before 
his departure , to receive ſome good rules from 
him for better governing himſelf; the Philoſo. 


Pher anſwered , that when he perceived himſelf | 


angry- he should, before he undertook any bulli- 
nels, repeat over the Alphabet ; Augufus conſide- 


; 
7 
[ 
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ring his preſcription, replyed,that he perceived he : 
had ſtill need of him, and perhaps as much as | 


when he was firſt under his care ; ſo refuſed to diſ- 
mits him, bur gave him an appartment in the Pa- 
lace, better, and nearer to himſelf, increaſed 


his revenues , and kept him with him as long as 
he lived. 
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C:H:A P.--F, 
General DireAions to the Educator. 


I- HE Educator having thus his end pro- 

poſed, and his merter (the Educated) de- 
livered into his hands, let him confider how ro 
work this matter to that end, And firſt he shou'd 
endeavour thorowly to underſtand what parts 
and capacity , as alſo what diſpoſitions and inclina- 
tions, his charge hath ; iz. e how aptto, or averfe 
from, this end. Next, how to frame and order 
theſe diſpoſitions 3; which to corre, which 
reſtrain, which encourage. For many times an un- 
$kilful Gardiner ſpends much vain labour to ga- 
ther out the roots of Summer-weeds, which would 
perish in the diggirg- 


2. Mucn doth it concern the Educator to 
carry himſelf diſcreetly, Foryoung Men obſcrve 
diligently, and cenſure ſeverely Cwhen amongſt 
their Camerades) and their 
firſt place. His firſt care muſt be to ſteer eventiy 
between mildneſs and ſeverity. Yet making ule 
of more or leſsof each , according to the dilpo- 
ſition of his Charge, and the pretent occaſion. 
It requires great judgment to join ſweernes and 
efhicaciouſnes in his commands : not to advance 
into Farſbnes and moroſity on the one {ide ; nor 
degenerateinto ſoſzes and /-ſchenes on the other. 
Harshnes is diſcovered in thele and the like par- 
ticulars. In exjoynivg things in themſelves roo 
difficult , unfefble » unſupportable , or too 
hard for that perſon; or — obſcure!ys 
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or equivocally , as if he were ſeeking an occa- 
fion to chide; or exjoyning them too imperiouſly, 
and not shewing the realon of his commands ; 
in zot direfing him howto do them ; in an/ea- 
ſonable urging, and exacting them cither in 
regard of the time, or the ability, or diſpoſi- 
tion of his charge; In preſſing all things great and 
ſmall with the ſame vigour and impGrtancy , or 
becauſe ir is his command; in rejeding all rea- 
ſons to the contrary, as excuſes; and not hearing 
his charge ſpeak for himſelf ; In shewing him- 
ſelf jealous and ſuſpicious, or to havean 111 opi- 
nion of his charge, or giving occaſion ro ſuſpe&t 
him moroſe, uniatisfiable ; or that all his actions 
and ſpeeches, tho dubious, are interpreted in 
the worit lenſe; In exaggerating all miſtakes and 
errours into fins and crirmes ; In dexying all or moſt 
of his deſires tho the things be reaſonable, or 
unprejudiciable; In wſeaſonable, nimious , op- 
probriouschiding, andiuch like. 


2- REMISsNEs onthe contrary chews it ſelf 
in theſe things. 1f he t:ke notice only of great and 
ſcandalous, not ſmaller or ſecreter, faults ; If 
what is <vell exjoyned, either becauſe of the Edu- 
cated's unwillingnes, or others interceſſions , be 
not, as it ouzhty, exacted ; but either omitted , 
or Caanged into an eaſi-r ; If be judg faults,becauſe 
orcdinzily committed, or his ciarge is inclined 
to them, lefier then indeed they are ; If be think 
tem incerriz.ble, and fo go not about to re- 
City tiizm ; If indeed he reſent them as faults, 
bu! c}::d+th or correcteth not ſo much , as is ſuf- 
ficient to amendment ; 7f, when he hath 
Shewed him his faults, andrhat he is diſpleaſed 
with them , he e:vethe amendment to the Tong 
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Man ; /f, to pleaſe others, as the Parents, kin- 
dred , companions of his charge , he yieid to a 
greater indulgence then he ought ; Or, zFout of 
timidity and fear ot offending his charge, he 
neglett his duty. 


4. Now to avoid both theſe rocks, either of 
which is fatal; let the Governor be yeſo/ate ro 
obtain his exd, but /veet and mild in preſcribing 
and exafting the meavs. Tobe ſure norto let any 
vice paſs unreprehended , and according to the 
nature or danger of it, to be more or leſs eager; but 
for things indifferenz, indecencies, fancies, little 
humors (which are neither vicious, nor ſ{can- 
dalous ) to bear with them, till their turn core 
to be weeded out. Endeavour to beget in your 
Charge a perſwaſion, that you repreh2nd or cor- 
ret, zot 0: of your own intereſt, pleaſure, or 

aſſion; but out of a true, internal, ſincere af- 
ion ; which , if you really bear ſuch towards 
him», will not be difficult. And if you can thus 
far advance, you may go a ſtep farther ; 5. e. 
breed in him an affection toward you {( for love 
begets love ) and then the great difficulty of your 
work is paſt; inthis alſo the Parents muſt aſliſt, 
This muſt be increaſed by shewing yourſelf at 
all times concerned in his intereſts; openly taking part 
in, and juſtifying, his quarrels, tho privately 
you reprzkend him ſeverely, (for thus he ſees 
you are careful of his reputation ; ) by your di- 
ligent care and attendance on him when ſeck; and 
many Other occaſions will be ſuggeſted of honeſt- 
ly infinuating into his affeftions. But take heed 
you flatter him not, nor praiſe him too much, yea 
tho hedeſerve very well; for many times immo- 
derate praiſe makes him _— and infolent ; ma- 
2. ny 
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4.0 
ny times alſo laſch and negligent , thinking he 
hath got applauſe enough, and needs no more en= 
deavyour ; but, as if. he had already hit the mark » 
#abends and throws away, his bow. Indeed the mo- 
derate ſuffering of praiſe, isas great atryal of wile- 
dome and prudence, as the cupel is of filver. 


5. STRIVE 2lotoecramour him of what you 
would teach him. For to him that goth «illingly 
what he mult of zeceſſity, the proficiency is certain. 
To be a gcodand virtuous men, contiſts almoſt 
ſolely in the will : Ozid 7:bi opus eſt ut fo bonus ? 
wvelle. Sen. ep. 80, Hethat de.ures to be ſo, wants 
little of beingſo. And this is done by recom- 
mending yuur commands and inſtructions with 
therea/en of them; for when the j:dgment is con- 


vinced , the W:1! ſurrendersof her iclf. I can- . 


not deny but rhis 1s contrary to the practiſe of roo 
many of our great Sc&ools, where Children learn 
only , becaule it is jus malum ; tho painful 
and troubleſome, yet not ſo much altogether 
as perpetual chaſtiſemcnt. Many havedoubred 
whether Children of Perſons of yual:ty should at 
all be beaten ; pretending it is flavish , and, if 
in another age, injurious ; that he, who will not 
reform with chiding, will be alſo obſtinate a- 
eainſt beating. Tao there is no j::\tifying thoſe 
Maſters, wio think every thing lawful againſt 
that unreſiſting ave; who being overburdened 
with numbers, maxe crze{?y paſs tor diligence, and 
ſupply their want of care with plenty of the rod: 
asif they, whoare committed to their charge, 
arcabandoned to their paſſion 3 or as if realon 
were not to be uſed to thoſe who are not yet 
Maiters of it: Yet corporal chaſt iſement is neceſ- 
ſary, eyen for great Mens Children alſo , _ 
| cially 
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cially fonſuch ſtubborn diſpoſitions , as care not 
for shame, but are afraid of pain. But not this 
till laſt of all. For the Educator is to try all means 
before he comes to that; Exhorting, examples, 
employments , praiſe and s$hame, promiling , 
threatning, rewards alwaics before punishm-nts. 
Divers laudable crafts also, and deceits are to be 
ractiſed; as to commend him ſometimes more 
then he deſerves, or for what he hath not, 

but you feign 70 he/ieve he hath, done. To let 
him know that you paſs-by many failings in com» 

paſſion to his age; fo ſeem not to believe the evil 

related of him, but to nourish a better opinion ; 

to put his faults upon another,and ex2ggerate them 
in his preſence; zo declare the punichment deſer- 
ved or inflicted; to watch over him fo asto hin- 

derthe aCting of his evil intention, without t2- 
king notice of it. It was alſo the cuſtome ro. 

punish the young Prince'sFavorite for the Prince. 

If theſe ſuffice not, try ſzart chiding ; wherein take 
heed of anbeſeeming words, which anoble nature: 
many times reſents long after ,. bur all are apy: 
to imitate tuwards others. Beware allo of rov im. 

portunate, ur #ſeaſonable reprehenſuons ; as either. 
when the offender is in paſſion , or- in public ,, 
or your ſelf in paſſion 3 tho it be not amils 
ſometimes to ſeem ſo. Neither be alwaies chi- 
ding , for that breeds inſen(ibility and careleſmes, 
and authorizech his fault by your own. Neſcio quoe 
modo hoc ipſum , quod concupiſcitur, jucundins fit cum. 
veratur, & contumax eſt animus (naxime puerorum)* 
& in contrarium atque arduum nitens; 1 diſcreet re- 
prebenſion is many times recommendatian of the- 
vice. Let corporal pumſpments bethe laſt refuge ,. 
and when the reſt, tried, are found inſufficient ; 
for what is done willingly is beſt done. Horſes: 
D.3 and. 
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and Beaſtsare ſubdued by the rod ; but man hath 
2 free-will, which Cif poſlible) is to be gained 
by reaſon. What we do for fear of punishment 
we really deteſt ; and, were weleft to our ſelves, 
would not doit. Yet by accuſtoming to do it, 
tho tor fear, the bugbear, that cauſed our hatred, 
is driven away ; and by li:tle and little we acquire 
an habit of, and by degrees a love to\,it. 


6. T AKE all faults, viceseſpecially, az the bes 
ginning, by preventing as much as you can all oc- 
cafions and opportunites of ill-doing ; as let him 
not frequent ſ#ſpz&ed places, not be abroad, tho 
with 2 friend, nor be late from his lodging , and 
rhe like. For tho he do at ſuch rime no- 
thing blam<-worthy 3 yet that regularity indul- 
ged will brzed inconveriencies firſt, and faultines 
aſcerwards. Pl::to raving chid a young!man for! 
;iighr fault, and he replying "twas no great mat- 
er, anſwered but the cuſtome of it is- Tho 
he cannot amend all at once, yet he muſt not 
ett: in any one. Many times alio we ſee a word 
caſt in by chance, or in merriment, to have 
vreater force then a formal admonition, Qvintie 
lian, if any of his young Sctolars commuted a 
1aul7, eſpecially roo bold and venturous, would 
teri him that for the preſent he diſliked it not, 
Hut for tie future he would not endure it* fo he 
both i7cz/gedtherr <vit, and correfed their errours. 
a'gre cnt reprebendas que finis conſueſcere. 


EspEcIiAlLY beware of all 0&ſcene diſcourſe, and 


thotfe egrivucal phraſes, which the wicked invent | 
ro ex: rſs their luſt ( rrgenicnſly as they think) 


t: oft plauttly, i. e dangerouſly. As likewiſe of 
all altby $-2gs, and of Li4e/s, wherein either the 
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Magiſtrate or other perſon is taxed. Forbear 
alſo Cchiefly it the Child be naturally timorous ) 
all diſcourſe of witches , Spirits, F ayries, and the 
like; which intimidate the ſpirit , and fill the 
head with vain and frightful imaginations. Alſo 
all fond Romances , whether of Giants or Love. 
Thoſe ſeem to have taken their original about the 
time of the Holy-War; when all Europe was upon 
the gog of fighting, to which they thought thoſe 
fond ſtories were very — ; bur theſe from 
later times, when Cour?/ſhip and /uſt were in grea- 
ter account then Arms and Valowr. But whatever 
they be, being but Caſtles in the Aire, it matters 
not whether they are built for Palaces or Priſons ; 
they: have both a bad effect : For they impreſs 
upon Children, and Cwhich is almoſt che fame 
upon Women, and weak filly men alſo , fa/ſe 
z0tions. They are tothe mind what a Feaver isto 
the body, filling the Soul with preternatural , ir- 
regular conccits, and hindering the true under- 
ſtanding and real notion of things as they are in 
the World , which zrue hiſtories ſer forth. They 
repreſent actions by a falſe glaſs, as in the idle . 
imaginationsof filly and looie people. If wan- 
dritig and inſignificant fancies iz the brain, CRo- 
mances in thought) be to troubleſome to all 
well-minded people ; to have ſuch iz writing , is 
Certainly much worſe. What 2 madneſs is it to 
increaſe theſe by ſuggeſting 22ore non-ſenſe ? by 
printing our follies , and pXbl;ſhing our reveries ? 
They shew us ſt inſtead of /ove, falſe honour and 
valour inſtead of true; the World in imagination 
for that in reality , agreeable dotages, plcaſant 
means to render men fools. The moſt dange- 
rous of all Romaxces, are thoſe, which are dreſſed 
Up with all the artifice of good words, habits, 

action » 
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action, &c. on purpoſe to withdraw the Soul 
from ſeriouſnes and virtue, to vanity and fil- 
thines : Comedies, 1 mean, which who with 
delight frequenteth , returns with the' paſſions 
and humors there repreſented, shall I ſay? or 
recommended. The deſign of rhem is ſenſual de- 
light and pleaſure (to ſay no worſe) which a 
good ſerious man looks upon as his greateſt ene- 
my : Nemo ad voluptatem venit fine affefu ; nemo 
um ſine caſubus ſuis patitur. Ubi voluptas ibi 
udium, per quod ſc. —_—_ ſapit. Tert. de Spect. 
pon the ſame rea:on 1 would difſwade all con- 
verſation with Fools. Auguſtus called Dwarfs and 
Naturals monſtra mali omiris, &» nature ludibria. 
as. alſo with Feſters, Buffons, and all ſuch as accu- 
ftome to, and ſtudy to procure, /aughter. A dange- 
rous and peſtilent ſort of pleaſure, that renders the 


mind's indulging it, like to his that cauſeth it, 


light, foolish, vain, and contrary to that ſeriouſnes 
and thinkingnes requitite to prudence and gallan- 
try of ſpirit. When this paſſion is over, reflect 
_ what cauſed it, and the manner of it, and you 
$ 


I ſcarce find any action whereof you will be 


more really ashamed ; as of that which Nature 
hath not ſuffer'd to be acted without uncomely 
motions of the mouth and countenance. E im- 
poſſibile (Eith Danti p. 53.) che ſiapace overita nella 
Fepublica, ſe co/ui che governa e amico ae buſſonerie, & 
bugie. And as itisina common-wealth, ſo in a 
family, and in all converſation. 


7. Ls T him do every thing for a good end, 
and the beſt way. Firſt, direct his intentions aright; 
and by that means his adions become wirtues , 
and ( which is more ) there will be inſenfibly im- 
planted the very ellence of Religion, 


PE 
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himſelf decently, tell him , not that the people 
will think better of him , zhat he shall be more 
accepted in converſation ; but tell him, zhat he 
ought to carry himſelf as the nobleſt and wor- 
thieſt of Gods creatures. To Fury and be diligent , 
zot that thereby he may arrive to honors here, 
and be acceptable to great perſons , but to do 
God his Creator the more ſervice. To be plau- 
ſible, not for bringing about little ſecular de- 
ſignes,but to advance virtue and the glory of God 
by his reputation. To be civil and affable, noc 
to purchaſe the love of men, but for real cha- 
rity: and the like. Todo is ations the beſt 
way Will breed a laadab:e amvition in him to ex+- 
cel in that which isgood. And fince in every 
age the opp areemploy'd, only the 04- 
jedts changec!, and the a&ions of thoſe faculties 
not many ; it muſt needs be, that our whole lite 
is but reading the ſame thing frequently over up- 
on divers ſubjects and occaſions. As the Fool 
perſonates the fame humour, tho in divers Come- 
dics; and tho ſometimes Lance, Fod-let, or Scara- 
muccico, yet *tis all bur the ſame Byfoon, In in- 
fancy little quarrels with their brethren , peevish- 
nefles, wilfulneſſes, &c are afterwards angers, ha- 
treds, envies , prides , jealouſies; and a {enfible* 
nes in Youth ſor a gig or a ſugoar-plum, is the 
ſame afterwards for honour or intereſt. And he 
is not the only wiſe man who diſcourſeti of, 
or aQterh, great and high matters ; bur he who 
ſpeaks or doth, whatever it be, great or ſmall, 
pertinently , and according to the nature of the 
ſubject. Therefore let your charge, even in his 
youth, frequently refle# upon his own and others 
aCtions , and cexſure them freely ; that himſelf 


may be engaged ro know to do better when __ 
ike 
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like occaſion recurs. Tis generoſity not to admire 
every thing he hears or ſees (which ſome mif- 
call civility) bur to uſe his judgment ; to di 
commend as well as praiſe; nor to acquieſce in 
every anſwer, but to ſeek for ſolid reaſon, and, 
according to his capacity , ſatisfattion. Let him 
alſo in his ſports be prompt, diligent , active, 
ſubtil, free, not dishoneſt; and where there is 
any engagement for vieto'y , earneſt , contriving 
watching advantages, yet not quarrelſome ; en- 


- > w—__— 


deavouring to overcome, yet patient if van- ; 


quished : and theſe qualities will he alſo afterward 


pur on in more ſerious matrers; for if hunting 
be a preludium to War, Childrens iports are 1o ' 


to all other actions of their life. 


8. IT is alſo neceſſary that the Educator have 


the diſpoſing of the ſervants ; or at leaſt that the *' 


Child have none but virtuous and diſcreet per- | 


ſons to ſerve and wait upon him , eſpecially in 
his Chamber: whoſe diſcourſe at his riſing and 
going to bed have great influence upon him 
many times , either to conf 


rm Or deface ſuch 


ws 


notions, as have bin infuſed into him the day 


before. 
mending him to good Companions, and rather 
thoſe that are ſomewhat above him in yearz 
of a good reputation , and ſuch as you will be 
content he may imitate. If you come into 4 
ſtrange place, you _ 

if they be extraordinarily 
reaſon ; if they applaud whatever the young man 
ſaith, or doth ; if they offer their ſcrvice and aſl» 
ſtance to all purpoles ; if they adviſe againſt the 
Governor, or to liberty, libertiniſme; or idlenes; 


if they railly , droll , and ſpeak eyil of others, / 


elpeci- 


diſcover evil company; 
officious without any ' 


Great care alſo muſt be had of recom: | 
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eſpecially of virtuous men, or ſuchas the young 
man is recommended to 3 if they endeavour to 
draw him to unknown, obſcure, or ſuſpected 
places, or bring him into much company. Beware 
of ſuch men, and get your charge out of their 
hands as ſoon as you can. 


9, I have often _—_— it a great shame to 
ſee Beaſts, as horſes and Dogs, taught with ſo 
much care and induſtry , their natural vices cor. 
rected, and their diſpoſitions reformed, by al- 
moſt certain rules fitted out of obſcrvation , to 
every humour and imperfetion : Yet many men 
to return not only not bertered, but much deze- 
riorated from their Governors; till I confidered, 
that beſides the ignorance, negligence, and in- 
ſufficiency of the Educators, or their undertaking 
to bring up too many> and all by the ſame way ; 
there was alſo required on the part of the Edu- 
cated, the generous concurrence of his own free de- 
fire and endeavour to do well. That ſome alſo 
have ſach natural imperfections and perverſe 
dijpoſirions, 2s if not taken at the firſt moment, 
as it were , the primo-prim? ads, and preſerved 
with infinite care and induſtry from temptation , 
are difficultly reformed and ftraightned. Nero 
was not rectified by Seneca and Burrhus, tho 
It is probable, had he been a private perſon, 
and io long under their care till he had got an 
habit, _ imbibed thoſe inſtructions they gave, 
he might have proved a vertuous perſon. Bur 
the Tree returned to his native crookednes before 
it had timeto grow ſtraight. Cicero'sSon to the 


ſtupidity of his nature, added Drunkennes and good 


tellowship ; and no wonder if from Athens 
and Cratippus, he returned as he went to them. 
P(/þ At 
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M. Axrelius provided 14. of the moſt approved 
Maſters of the whole Empire ( the learned Ju- 
lius Pollux being one)to educate his Son Commodus; 
and within a v hile cashiered five of them, becauſe 
he had obſerved ſome /cvities in their carriage. 
Yet could not the other nine reCtify the froward 
and barbarous humour, perhaps ſuck'd from, and 
encouraged afterward, by his Mother, at the 
time ot his conception in love with a Gladiator. 
Caracalla was trarſed by a Chriftian ('Tert. ad 
Scapulam) whoſe education had ſuch force upon 
him , that for a = time he behaved himſele 
ſo, as he gras ove of all men; hujus pue. 
ritia blanda, inge#10ſa, 8c. ſaith Spartianus, Bur 
afterward the »4tural humors, which were not ſuf. 
ficiently by that short time of good education 
purged out, fermented again, and corrupted the 
whole maſs. In ſuch caſes therefore, I adviſe 
the Educator to be contented to do his endea- 
your , and not eaſily deſpond; but if no better- 
ment, to have patience ; and without all paſſion, 
and with due reſpect to the perſon ( careful nor 
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-ro fix any ſcandal or permanent infamy upon the * 


family) ſend bim away. He may be fit for ſome- | 


what elſe ; as the Spanish Proverb 1aith , that 
which will not makg a pot, may make a cover: 
or others may be more fitting for him , or more 
fortunate then your ſelf. And ſo, as Phyſicians re- 
move their incurable Patients far off into the 


countrey , free your ſelf from him, that you 
may not be shamed by him, nor your ſelf ſee 
his shame. 
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CHAF.' VL 


-Of the ordering the diſpoſition 
and Manners of the Edus+ 
cated, 


"T7 HIS I begin withal, becquſe it js the 
: F chiefe and foundation of all the reſt. For 
if you can plant in him a tirtzous diſpoſition, 
the reſt is ealy, and follows as natural co- 
rollaries from thence. And this is ſuſtained up- 
on two general baſes, Conſcience and Honor. 
Therefore, | WE 


1. LET the Educator in the very firſt place 
endeavour to plant in his charge a true, /e/e 
of Religion. 1 mean not that , which conſiſts 
in Diſputing for a party, or in diſcourſe oniy ; 
but that in the heart and affefions. ., That he 
may ſeriouſly remember and acknowledg his 
Creator betimes ; - and accuſtome hiinſcif 'to 
bear that yoke , . which in time will. grow eaſy, 
and ar length pl-aſant : and thar he may nor 
be ashamed to own God Almighty for his Ma- 
Fer in this adulterous and ztheiſtic2: crenerati- 
on. Our Lord faid, that the good 5ced, be- 
ing ſaws in the ground of, an honeſc and tra- 
ctable diſpoſition , cannot but bring forth in 
youth the blade, then the eaze, and ar laſt ar- 


| Tive at maturity. Regard not any wicked Pro- 


very, Or cenſure; of eariy picty. But if Reli- 
03 Once take root in the ſpirit of a Child, 
"oo [. The 
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x. The principal is ſaved, should it pleaſe God 
to call him, betimes out of the World. 2. 
Neither can he in his whole life-i/carry. For 
this is founding him upon the rok , which with- 
ſtands all floods and tempeſts ; z. e. it is a 
principle , univerſal , perfect, unfailable ; upon 
which whoever builds , shall live uniformly, 
contentedly , and —_— » both hereand here- 
after : A princip/e, which will bear him upin 
all eſtates, accidents, and actions; a principle, 
he never need change, or forget. His ſuffe- 
rings by it will be pleaſant, his {fe blameles, 
his adions prudent, his words diſcregt, his 
thoughts virtuous and regular, and in all things 
Shall he live according to the perfed#ion human 
nature is Capable of. Relrgioz preſcribes a cer- 
tain end, the Glory of God, or doing as much 
good as he can to himſelf and, others ; which 
1s an high and T0b/e arme, and direction 3 and 
hinders all /ownes of ſpirit , diſorder and con- 
fuſion in actions, and inconſtancy in reſolutions. 
For if any object be propoſed, he conſiders not 
ſo much what is hoof for expedient , as What 
is be to be done. From want of ſuch a ſcope 
or mark it comes, that moſt men ſpot wnder; 
employ their minds in little by-bulinefles, un- 
worthy their dignity , and not honorable if et- 
fected. Indeed our wnderſtandings are fookſþ , 
and deſires irregular ; and to rectify them we have 
Fathers and Governors, whoſe wiſdome we 


make our guide ; yet is not theirs cuniParable * 


ro thar of our Lord ſet forth in the Holy Scri- 
prures. Frequently therefore inculcate the great- 
nels of God the Creator and Governor Of all, 
and every Farticular , in this World ; the fort- 
z:es of our life, and certainty of gudgment ; the 

| great 
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great reward for the good, and ſevere puniſp- 
ment for the bad. Explain to him the mylte- 
ries of the Lords Prayer , the Creed, Command- 
ments » his obligation in Baptiſm, and the do- 
rine of the Sacramexnts in due time. ACCu- 
ftom him often to.meaitaze , and ſer before him 
the manner of the life , which our great Lord , 
the only Son of God, lived here on Earth ; 
and the great ſufferings and mortifications ne vo- 
luntarily choſe and underwent; that ſo he may 
not prefer in his thoughts any way betore ir. 
Frame alſo for him Prayers conformable to 
his age and condition , which may: contain a 
ſummary of ki duty. And take carc that he ſay 
them every morning and evening upon his 
knees; not in bed; and as he advanceth, change 
them, leaſt they become a meer form. Let him 
alſo every night, at his going to bed , recolled? 
hiflorically what he hath done, and faid that 
day ; and for what he hath done amifs to be 
ſorry, and for what well done give thanks. 
Let him alſo trequently C ſuppoſe twice a day ) 
read ſome part of the Scripture, and tne H:- 
ſtortcal and Sapiential Books rather then the 0- 
ther, which are more difficultly underſtood. 
In the morning let him ,. as much as he can, 
order his ations and employments for the whole 
day ; foreſeeing what temtations thar day are 
likely ro come upon him , and how he may beſt 
Prepare againſt them. 


2. Leg T him alſo be made to know his own 
dignity, the ſublime ends to which he was cre- 
ated, and the noble actions which are in his 
power. And this both as a Chriſtian and a 
Gentleman-. For it is mou good , that the la- 

2 ter 
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ter (as it too often doth) ſwallow up the for- 
mer and that ſecular Grandeur banish not the 
true greatnes: for intruth the Laws of the Goſ- 
pel are greater and more ſublime then what na- 


ture or human providence ſuggeſteth. Adma- 


gna » imo ad maxima, nati ſum, not as Braſts 
groveling on the Earth , obedient to their ap- 
petit , and labouring only for their belly. Major 
Sum, & ed majora genitus, quam ut mancipium 
ſim mei corporis. Sen. Man hath a deſign higher 
then Nature , to be like to A/mizhty God and 
his Holy Avgels ; to overcome kimſelf, maſter his 
paſſioxs , and rule over others, not by fear and 
violence, but by reaſon, juſtice, and choice. 
The Arts and Sc enrc:s he invents, the Laws and 
Government he eſtabliſheth , the Cities and Fleets 
he &nildeth, argue him to be of a moſt noble 
extraction ; and rhat a good man is Worthy to 
be revcrenced of his own ſelf ; in as much as 
he will do nothing misbeſeeming ſo noble and 
eminent a nature, And eſpecially let him be 
fortified; and well prepared tO eztertoin ſufferings, 
—which is the great trial and cupel of gallant 
ſpirits, and withour which he can ncver become 
perfect , 7. e. his faculties can never be advanced 
to the height of their power. For in ſome ſort 
ſuſering is the one half of our life, as doing is 
the other. Suffering ix body , lickneſles, pains, 
z2nt of conveniences in diet, lodging, liberty, 
wearines, &c. In good name, obloquies, defama- 
tions, revilings, affronts, roo much reputation, 
e.petatibn , and the like. In his mind, igno- 
rances of what he deſires, or is fitting for him to 
know, diſcontents for loſs, or miſcarriage of 
Relations, and Friends, breaches of friendship, 
treacheries} ingratitudes, failingsof his _—— : 
inſul- 
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inſulting of enemies, 8c. In external things , 
loſſes, poverty , with infinite more. I shall nor 
name |oiritual afflidtions , becauſe ſeidom inci- 
dent to this age. Now for theſe and the like, 
let him be inſtructed how to render himſelf as 
litthe , as is poſſible , ob»oxious to them, by not 
ſetting his mind upon what is not in his power ; by 
good conſiderations proper to every ſort, ſuch as 
are furnished in many Books, particularly in Pe- 
zrarch. But eſpecially let him bepractiſed and in» 
ured to ſuffer and bear ſo many as his age well per- 
mits, with courage and patience. However,he may 
arrive to the diſcretion »ot to be diſturb'd fur 
rifles, tor the loſs of a Horſe, a Dog, or a 
PiAure, or ſomewhat of ſmaller value. And if 
he can bear a ſmall burthen in youth , doubt: 
not but he will be able to Carry greater ſti]! as 
he grows in age- 


3. ENDEAavouR toſow inhim the fecds of 
true honor , to be afraid of ſhame for miubeha-- 
viours, and to value the good opinion of vir- 
tuous and worthy perſons. The delire of ho- 
noris of ſo great force in all ouraCtions, that 
the falſe and counterfeit of it is the great incen- 
tive and encouragement to all wickednes ; that 
thoſe men , who neglect and deſpiſe Religion, yer 
pretendaltogether for honor ; that the horrideit and 
moſt dangerous deligns never want perſons to- 
at them, if they can be perſwaded to be ho- 
norable ; that rhe pretended diminution of it 
15 thought not ſufficiently revenged with the loſs 
of life ; that for it ſo many Baztels are fought ,. 
ſo many friendſpips broken, ſo many Laws, even 
of x9 pan deſpiſed , and Conſcrence and Juſtice 
trampled on. But theſe arc from a miſapprehenſion 

E 3 and: 
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and miſtaking that to be honorable , which in- 
deed isnot ſo. But I would my Educated should 
eſteem reputation only from wiſe and virtzons 
perſons , which is the atteſtation of ther , that 
know beſt, to his ations, and a public recom- 
mendation to emploiment. By this means he shall 
liſt himſelf under that enſign, and be ranged with 
that party, whereof our Lord himſelf is the Ca- 
Ptain; and he will take pleaſure in virtue and piety, 
when he ſees his aCtions and waies conformed 
to the ſentiments of the World of all gallant 
perſons , both paſt and preſent. Nor $hall he 
need to hunt after applauſe and fame ; that will 
follow him faſt enough , with thoſe that are 
either indifferently, or well inclined. © But he 
muſt expect o4loquy from the contrary party ; 
and many evil words, and much raillery will 
be ſpent upon him ; i» vain, if he have the 


courage to deſpiſe them. Being a Gentleman then, ' 


Jet him conſider that he is above the tongues of 
evil men : That he is engaged to nobler and 
ſublimer deſigns and ations then other perſons ; 
he muſt ſteer by higher Stars, and aime at ſome- 
what more FHeroical. Other men labour for a 
fortune , and are a long time before they can 
arrive at that height ro which he # born , and 
whercin the virtues of his fore fathers have pla- 
ced him : he is already, becauſe of his wealth, 
ſecured from neceiiity and want of what may be 
convenient or uſeful for his ſtudies ; from neceſ- 
fity , roo often the mother of low and- abject 
thoughts, with which a poor man firſt combats 
before he can conquer any advantage of em- 
ploiment. Beſides, by his Family he is already 
placed upon the Theater , where all his actions 
$4211 be ob{erved and rraifed, even more rhen 
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they deſerve; all mens eyes are upon him ex- 
Ling ſomewhat extraordinary from him; and 
ſo he needs not ſome eminent action to intro- 
duce him into the good opinion of the World. 
Lethim therefore aim at ſomewhat above, not 
only ordinary perſons , but his own condition allo ; 
leaſt he fall equal to thoſe below him ; for 
he cannot in pradiſe reach the height his ima- 
gination deligns. Altius ibunt qui ad ſumma ni- 
runtur. Let him ſay continually with himſelt, 
for what came IT into the World ? Why hath God 
given me ſuch riches, ſuch parents, ſuch re- 
yo amongſt men, but to do more good ? 
urely I have received five talents, a greater 
increaſe and return is expected from me. Ma- 
gnam fortunam magnu animut decet, 


' 4. Tars greatnes of ſpirit conſiſts principall 
in theſe w:5r7ves; Comitting molt of thoſe, whic 
Eraſmns in his Enchiridion Milits Chriſtiani, re- 
commends very effectually, but are common to 
all Chriſtians as well as to a Cavalier) 1 will only 
recite ſuch as are more zoble , heroical, and ho- 
zorable; and leave the preſling of them to the 
induſtry of the Educator. 


H1s Title of Gent/eman ſuggeſts to him the 
virtue of humility , courteſy, and affability ; ealy 
of acceſs , and paſling by neglects and offences , 
eſpecially from inferiors, Pardoning allo injuries, 
as being ſuperior ro them ; and not provocable 
to injure another. Generoſum apud animum cito 
moritur iracundia. He deſpiſeth no man for his for- 
tune or _— and is x0? afraidto own thoſe 
who are unjuſtly oppreſſed ; for ſuch , ordina- 
ly, are men of parts, and if of virtue and in- 
trgr.ty 
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tegrity , they commonly riſe again. He is ot 
proud, no not when commended, nor doth any 
thing render him inſolent or haughty above other 

rſons. Nor doth he ſtrive to make himſelf 

nown to be a Gentleman 4y huffing , ſwelling, 
ſtrutting , or domineering over i»feriors; nor 
diſobedience, and reſtines towards Superiors; muc 
leſs by heforing and quarrelling. So neither by 
his clothes and peruque : nor ſtands he upon 
his family, name, wealth , honor of his kindred 
or Ancefrs; but ſtrives to equal himſelf with 
thoſe that began their reputation , in civility , 
induſtry, gentienes and deſcretion. By obedience 
to Laws; ſubmiſſion to Governors ; not con- 
tent to do barely what is enjoined, or to make 
Law the adequate rule of his ations , he forbears 
morethen the law forbids, and doth more then 
it commands : he /torns to take advantage of his 
quality to exemt him from ſuch duties, exer- 
Ciſes, and rules, as meaner perſons are obliged 
unto. 


HE doth nothing for fear of Sanjſens , 
nor leaves he a good action becauſe of the dax- 
ger , obloquy, or the like. Couraze -is the proper 
virtue of preat ſpirits Wherefore he defieth 
all [ele crafts and ſubtilties in negotiations, and 
thinks to maſter his deſigns by reaſon, and ma- 
gnanimity, rather then fineſſe and devices. He 
1s alſo, as muchas is poſſible, equal and alike 
in his converſation, calme, peaceable; and the 
ſame in private as in public. He bears alſo 
. edverſity cheerfully : when deſervedly chid or 
corrected, is patient ; is open, and free, not 
difſenibling or hiding himſelf behind little nets, 


or fig-leaves. Izvaliaum onne nat ura querulum a 
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He ſcorns to tell a lie. aſs faid , that other 
vices were like c/ip'd or lizht, but lying like coun- 
terfeit and falſe, mony 3 which an honeſt man 
ouzht not to pay, tho himſelf received it. Nor 
is he afraid to confeſs his faults, becauſe he com- 
mitreth them unwillingly ; nor ashamed to 
diſcover his ignorance , for he hath a defire to 
learn, 


HE is alſo /aborious, abſtinent, and willingly un- 
dertokes difficult and painful employments: he had 
rather be in a Camp then in a Bed-chamber, and 
is afraid of nothing more then the dead Sea of 
floth and pleaſure. Difficulties , he knows , bake 
and concott the mind, /azines cffeminates and 
looſneth it. Nor doth he deſpond upon eve- 
Ty ill ſuccels. Magne inaolis ſpecimen ſperare 


ſemper, 


Ht is ready to do good to all; give rather then 
receive 3 is bountiful , values not great favours 
done by himſelf, ſo much as ſmall ones re- 
ceived. Isnot ungratetul to others; but himſelf 
deſires no recompence and is content » tho un- 
worthily uſed. Bona facere &+ mala pat: regium 
ef, He thinks it much below him to hate a- 
ny one. 


In ſum, he is bold without raſtnes ; affable 
without flattery ; prudent without cunning ;, ſecret 
without _—_— devout without hypocriſy, 
He is conſtant, not opiniatre ; liberal, not pro+- 


digal ; gentle, not ſoft ; open, not foolish ; fru- 
gal, not covetous. He fears nothing, he deſpiſeth 
nothing, he adzires nothing. 


— 
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5. To beget in him theſe and all other vir. 
tues, ſer before him good examples ; if of hisown 
family , anceſtors, and kindred, "tis the better : as 
alſo are thoſe of his own Comuntrey , condition , 
time,age, acquaintance, and preſent, rather then 
a;xcient and abſent, No prince (except of a very 
baſe alloy, as Nero and Commod#s) if he hear of a 
good _—_ or Comedian, deſires to be like him; 
bur if 
he wishes his own were ſuch. Acquaint him alſo 
with the ſtories of good and virtuous , rather then 


PRnnnts > men 3 for this many times fills his | 


ead with vain and fruitleſs imaginations. And 
here I cannot but recommend to all perſons 
the reading of lives, of modern rather then an- 


cient perſon: . which are not the worſe (if drawn ; 


truly) becauſe ſomewhat hanſomer then the Ori- 
ginal. fs Monſicur PeiresR , and Monſieur de Renty 


Aleſſandro Luzzaga, &Cc Coglione , Giacomo Me- 


dices, Marquis of Peſcaro, Pibrac , Giac. Foſcarini, 
&c.Sir Tho. More, propoſed to himſelf Fo. Pi- 
cus Mirandula , whole lite and ſome of his Works 
he tranſlated into English. Carolus Calvus cauſed 
a Manual to be made for his jaſtruction in his 
daily duty , out of the lives of famous perſons ; 
and that excellent book of M. Aurelius , ſeems 


to be no other, then ſuch Memorials as he fo ' 


collected for the governing himſelf and Empire. 
Examples alſo of evil men, of | diſcreetly repre- 
ſented, areas uſeful ( if not more) then others ; 
for wiſe men learn more by fools , then fools by 
wiſemen. The zhornsalio, which are dug out of 
his own growid by admonition or correction, 
muſt ſerve to make @ fence for the future: and 
he muſt be maxvred with the weeds piuck'd up 
in his own Gardes, All the faults, both of mo 
Coil 3 


e knows of the zcb/e adts of his equal, 
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ſelf, and other men, being uſeful to preſerye 
him from the like. | 


6. LET him alſo know the great advantage 
of Innocency above Repentance, He that keeps 
himſelf from great ſins, is as one that hath a 
proſperous -voiage ; he that repents as he that ſaves 
bimſef upon a _ Conſider what the good Fa- 
ther ſaid to the frugal Son; AU that 2 have is 
thize. And whatS. John of thoſe who continue 
Virgins, i.e. Innocent ; that they have anew and 
peculiar ſong, that they ( as iramediate attendants) 
follow the Lamb whitherſoever he geeth. And that 
they are rhe Pf fruits Cmoſt holy.) unto God and 
our Lord. How happy is he that neve:- goes out 
of his way ! With a reaſonable conſtant pace 
he muſt needs advance much further then other 


_ perſons. Eſpecially fortify him againſt the three 


great ruins of youth, Luxury, debauchery, and 
Gaming ; and all other faults, which rho in them- 
ſelves /efſer , yet his peculiar inclination may 
render them as dangerous a3 the other. But if 
his garmezt cannot be kept alwaies c/-ax ; yet 
have a care it may be with all poſſible ſpeed 
waſhed ; and let all endeayour be uſed to pre- 
ferve him from habitual and cuRomary ſins ; for 
rather then permit theſe, you ought to render 
him up to his Parents, wo perhaps may find 
a cure you know not. Dionyſiu#s (*tis better to 
uſe a foreign example for thar, which is too 
common amongſt us) haven in his youth in- 
dulged himſelf the liberty of debaxchery, and fin- 
ding too late the inconvenience , and endea- 
vouring to oblige himſelf ro the ſtrict rules of 
temperance ; was anſwerd, tho perhaps untruly , 
that he could not ſafely do it; if he relinquished 


his 
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his drinking he would fall into a conſumtion; | 
ſo in his own defence he was forced to con-, } 


tinue in his {ottischnes. So true is that of cur 
Lord, He that committeth ſin is'a ſervant of ſin ; 
and eſpecially in this fin of Draxkennes, whillt 


that extraneous preternatural fire quenching the | 


true, native, genaine heat of the body, re- 
uireth ſtill to be nourished by its equal or 
nger. | 


7. THE great ſpring and Origine of /uſt ig 
Tdlemes ; and if drinking increaſe the fre, lufF takes 
away the fewe/,both shorten the lite. 

therefore with continual labour and ſtudy , that 
the Temter may find no bait to cover hispoyſon, 
This isthe remedy againſt that fire , which con: 
ſumeth ſo many noble Perſons, Families and 
Nations ; an enemy not to be contended withal, 
but avoided. After you have detained from him 
all Romances, laſcivious Books , Pictures and 
diſcourſes, and yet prevail not, bodily labour in- 
terchanged with ſtudy muſt be preſcribed : and 


—_—_— 


Ply him : 


if this remedy not, change places , and ſuggeſt ' 


new objects continually. A worthy Prince of 
late times, being, by a ſervant of his, temted 


to this ſin, shewing him 211 things prepared ! 
for the purpoſe ; the Frizce opened the door | 


of the room, and commanded the officious 
Ruffin to give him place and ſecrecy : which 
he had no ſooner done, bur the Prince shut the 
door upon him, and forbad him ever to come 
again into his preſence, And truly this Temtation 
is the exact, and almoſt adequate , trial of a brave 
and heroical ſpirit» He that is not carried away 
with every beauty, nor too much with any one, 
that is deaf to pleaſure, and thoſe ge” 
whi 


your 
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which ſo few can avoid, hath a »o4/eSoul and well 
grounded virtue, But if neither ſenſe of honor, 
which this ſin wounds. more then any other, 
( chame alwaies accompanying thoſe unlawful , 
as blushing doth the lawful , actions) nor ſenſe 
of the grievouſnes of the fin, nor the expen- 
ſroenes, nor ſpoiling his parts, nor danger to his per- 
ſon, nor the fear of diſeaſes, and shortnes of life, 
nor conſcience of his duty and virtue , nor emp/oj- 
ment, nor any other remedy will ſerve, *tis beſt 
to marry him. This ſort of Love, ſaid Tafſo, is2 
vice, wherein the ſame coin is not current between 
buyer and ſeller; the one pays honor, conſcience, 
virtue as well as mony, zhe other but love at 
the very beſt. Burt berwixt man and wife there 
is- money for money , love for. love, and all other 
things equal. Bur I look not upon Marriage as 2 
remedy only for fornication , except in ſuch 
young men, who before the time, are impetuouſly 
carried on to thoſe delires ; it is much more honora- 
bh, but ſeldom falls under the Educators cogni- 
fance; if it do, he is rather to adviſe who is 
unfit, then who is fi, for a wite. h 


LY 

8. THE inconveniences of gaming , ke 4 £ 
acquaintance with low, bate, unworthy c1- 
pany. 2. L-arning alſo from them ſordid Md 
unmanly Arts, as arking, cheating, lying, e:jui- 
vocating, which is by ſuch counted overwitting 
their camerade.' 3. Loſs of time and money. 4. 
Great engagement f the paſſions, which isthe moſt 
citeCtual and ſpeedy means to obliterate any good 
thought, and introduce the ſuperiority ot the be- 
ſtial part. 5: Learzingzor at leſt patiently enduring, 
thoſe abominable 1wearings, curſings, blaſphe- 
m1ngs,&c. 6. Danger your others mens Paſſrons. 


. How 
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How many have bin murthered, more duelled, 


upon play- qua rrels ? Monſieur Faret obſerves, that 
only three ſorts of perſons follow the trade of ga- 
ming. 1. Coverous, who for love of mony care 
not what means they employ to obtain it; and find 
noneeaſier and cheaper then this which requires 
no ſtock,no tools,no learning, and is readily taken 
up by any one that hath but little wit,and leſs con» 
ſcience. 2- Lazy and effeminate who not knowing 
how to ſpend their time better, can deviſeno di> 
vertiſement ſo proper as this laſch exerciſe. 3, 


Deſperate, who being by fortune, or their own 


wickednes, reduced to that extremity , that they 
live to day;as if they were to die to morrow,think 
they may obtain that ſubſiſtence by cheating or 
hazard , which they cannot hope reaſonably for 
by their induſtry : and not having any virtue, 


ability , or lawful emploiment to ſupply their | 
debauchery , they betake themſelves to prey up- | 
on the weaknefles and ignorance of better men | 


then themſelves. Here then it is to be ſup- 
poſed , that zo Gentleman deſires to advance his 
fortune by the detriment of an other; and 
that to avoid covetouſnes Cthe author ot thoſe 
horrid miſchiefs in gaming) he ought to for- 
bear gaming, 5s the trade and employment of 
neceſſitous , idle, diſſolute perſons : the cheats 
whereof are ſo infinite, that it is impoſſible a 
virtuous and ingenuous perſon should learn, or 
avoid, them; and that it is a ſcience which 
will neither credit its Profeſſor, nor quit the charge 
of the learning. Yet if not a5 a trade, but with 


due caution practiſed, plays may be learned ; | 


ſuch eſpecially as are menaged by sk&U, and not 

fortune only ; to acquaint him with numbring, 

and to quicken his tancy and memory. * 
(- 
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ſides » Muſick, diſcourſe, and ſuch other diverti/+ 
ments will not hold out long converſation with 
the ſame perſons. But then ler him not play 
for more money then the loſs of it will be in/emſo 
be to him ; and if his play can be:r its ows 
charge , (ſeek not to gain by it. And let him (2s 
much as is poſſible) practiſe to be #z-oncerr'd in 
the winning or loling ; to play ca/miy without 
paſſion. To which it he can arrive, he hath been 
ſerious in his play to very good purpoſe. Let him 
allo be veracz ous, and abominatealie, or chcar, 
even in hisplay. And laſtly, if a by-ſfarder, let 
bim beware of diſcovering the faults, cither un- 
$kilfulnes, or decert of the gameſters ; elic both 
parties will hate him. 
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= H A P, VIL. 


Of Frugality, or ordering his money 
and exp:nces. 


I. EALTH i.e. Movey being the great 

Inſtrument , whereby all things are per- 
formed in civil Societics ; and therefore b2- 
ing equal to all other external commodities of 
our liie;z 4v4ereby alſo well laid out friends are 
gained in the Court of Heaven; it is neceſlary 
the Elucated be taught the uſe and yalue of it 


© 


-berimes. I: is reported of Sr Thomas More's 


Father, thar, to the intent his Son might prove 
2 good husbard, and employ his timeandin- 
tention wholly u2on learning, he would never 
permit him to have any moncy, but when he 
wanted any thing to ask for it. Quod ade ſtri- 
de obſervavit, ut nec ad reficiendos attritos cal- 
ces, nift a patre peter-t , pecuuiam haberet. And 
this ſcverity Sir Thomas More afterwards migh- 
tily commended; for by that means Ciaith he) 
7 could not furniſh aty vice or pleaſure, could n0- 
loſe my time in gaming, nor knew 1 what unthrif- 
znes or luxury were, nor could 1 employ my ſelf in 
any thing but my ſtudies. Sir Thomas More was 
indeed one of a rare and extraordinary ſpirit , 
ſo obſervant of his Father, that the Hiſto 
faith he never offended him, nor was ever of- 
tended with any thing his Father faid or did to 
him. And when himſelf was Lord Chancellor of 
England, before he aſcended his own Tribunal in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, he went to the a” * 
ourt 
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Court (where his Father was Fudge )) to ask him bleſ- 
ſong upon: his knees : And 1 belieye had his father in- 
dulged him the command of all his Eſtate, he 
would have done no otherwiſe then as without it «- 
So that whether is better to keep all money from 
Youth, or let him have ſome ſmall proportion (for 
any great part he muſt by no means be poſleſs'd 
of) 1s a queſtion not to be decided by this ex- 
ample. I knew two Perſons of quality , great 
friends, who brought up their Sons together, and 
were of divers opinions and practiſes in this point. 
If we may judge by the event, he, who had the 
wer of money, proved the better husband. 
utneither do I think this to be any more then 
one ſingle example ; more, I am confident, have 
miſcarried on the other ſide. Methinks the beſt 
eneral rule (becauſe leveral diſpoſitions are to 
be handled ſeveral waies, which mult be left to 
the diſcretion of an experienced Equcator ) is ; 
That he beallowed /o much a Month to be ſpent 
according to his own fancy , yet over looked, not 


ſtritly watched Cexcept where there is reaſon to 


ſuſpect ſome ill menagement ) by the Governor. 
Who isalſo to reſtrain him from debauchery , ga- 
ming, andall notorious acts of Prodigality : and 
on the contrary to provoke him to compaſſionate 
the neceſſitous, be /ibera/ ro ſuch as have any way 
ſerved him (Cno:!;ing being ſo unbecoming a 
Gentleman as 1ngratitude) and ſuch I1ike.. But 
by no means let him have all his allowance in 
his own power ; for that is to pur the 6bria/e 
out of his mouth, the means whereby the Governor 
n.uſt coerce him. 


2- Ler him, ( at firſt with the dire&t on of 
his Governor) do as much of his own buſineſs (1 
F mean: 
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mean buying, trucking, giving, receiving , pay- 
ing , chuling , clothes, books, 8c.) as hy an 
ble ; for hereby his mind is inured to a great 
piece of wiſdom, | Soli ſapienti norum eſt, quan- 
ti res queque taxauda ſit. Sen. ep. 82.7 ti eſtcem, 
compare one thing with another ; to zuage and 
value, not only things neceſſary for the pre- 
ſent, bur all others alio. Four che grovnds and 
principles of judgment and diſcretion aic the 
lame, tho the ſuZj2&s, whereupon they are cxer- 
Ciſed, are divers, Nor let him fear the filly 


_—_ of ſuch Perſons, as think cheapning or 
C 


uling a derogation to their honor; or &uying 


for the juſt value a cheating of the ſeller. 1 have 


ſeen the greate#f King in Chriſtendom refuſe to 
buy what he conceived too dear, and to change 
the Shop where he thought himſelf not well uſed. 
Perſons alſo of very good qua'ity in 7aly are not 
asham''d to go to a Shop, Chule, and bargain, 
v. z- tor their clothes, and make the Tay/or alſo 
cut them out of the whole piece before them. 
Whereas an ordinary Gentleman amongſt us 
thinks himſelf abuſed, if zot couſened, Ag if it 
were noblenes to expoſe and lufter themſelves to 
be overreached, derided, and fooled by an im- 
pudent Pedlar, or flattering Hoſt. Who, tho 
in our Nation thcy arrive. by the impudent folly 
of thoſe , who know no nobler way of generoſity 
then to be fooled by the meaneſt and unworthielt 
of al] people, to buy the eſtares of ſuch Pro- 
digals, as degrade themſelves firft into a famili- 
erity, then into an equality , at laſt into an in* 
feriority , with them ; yer in orher Countreys, 
where men have and make uſe of the parts 
God hath given them,they are kept in that degree 
and rank which befits their Profeſſion. 

3. LET 
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4. LET him alwaies &uy with ready money; 
which will both keep 4im in mediocrity of ex- 
pences , within his bounds, zeach him the valut 
of money , and acquire him very great reputa- 
tion borh with Tradeſmen and others. He buy- 
eth cheaper and better commodities , and is not 
impoſed upon with falſe bills and accounts. By 
this means alſo he may learn to live #zder his 
revenue; which whoſoever doth not, can ne- 
ver keep himſelf out of debt. Ir is therefore 
dangerous to have to do with them that keep botks, 
which are authentick, records , tho governed ma- 
ny times iby careleſs or diſpoxeſt Boys ; except 
himſelt alſo keep another, and as diligently look 
to his accounts ; and that frequently too, Cold 
reckonings never-turning to the profit of the 
debtor): and if after the manner of Merchants , 
under the notion of Creditor and Debtor, *tis the 
eafier and better. But if he keep his accounts 
ſeverely, not only they with whom he deals, bur 
bis Servants alſo, will be more careful what recko-+ 
nings they bring him. 


4. YOuNG Mex out of emulation have 2 
great vanity of deſiring whatever they ſee their 
equals enj1y; and this proves many times a dan- 
gerous and expentive folly : being accompanied 
moſt-what with a ſpeedy loathing , or negle& 
of what they oncondacdly long'd for. Omni 
ſtultitia laborat faſtidio ſui. A young man need 
not be alrogether cured of this diſtemper : if it 


| Can be regulated , excellent uſe may be made 


of it for his inſtruction in many knowledges , 
and gaining him much experience. But to mode- 
rate the exorbitancy , the beſt way is to make him 
an example zo ozhers ; by putting him upon ſome 


| nd 
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particular carioſity by himſelf, which may with 
reputation be oppoſed to thoſe many vanities of 
his Camerades. And ſnch a one alſo as need 
not perish with the ufing, as Globes, Maps, Pi- 
Ctures, Medals, Curioſities of Art and Nature,&c. 
And an excellent piece of inſtruction may be 
inſtilled into them by this means: as to know all 
Kings, Popes, Emperors, 8c. by their Pictures, 
which is Hiſtory; Geography by Maps; Anatomy, 
Plants, Antiquities, &c. by cuts. 


+ NE1THER let the Educator be too mo- 
roſe or folicitous to keep him from all wanity 
in clothes or expences, leſt he be diſcouraged. For 
few being willing to learn out of the School of 
Experience, and she being a good Miſtris, if not 
the ſo/e one, itis very fitting to make her a part- 
ner in our inſtruction. Only the Educator ( that 
is, reaſon ) muſt be the chief Maſter ; and let his 
charge take out only ſuch leſſons under her, as his 


Guide hall think fit ; that is,ſuch as may convince |, 


the Younker of the vanity of thoſe and the like 
deſires. Scriprum eſt enim (ſaith Rog. Bacon very 
wiſely ) qui non errat non invenit, qui non corrumpit 
non emendat, qui non triſtatur non latatur. 


4 
F 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of the preſervation of his 


Health. 


B ECAUSE it is very tedious, chargeable, 


and ſometimes CN to repair for every 


imall diſtemper to a P 


yſician , it is very fitting 


the Governor should know to preſcrve his charge 
in health. For without that he is uncapable 
to undergo any employment; neither can he 
ſtudy , nor follow his exerciſes, when fick 3 
but is troubleſome to others, and unprofitableto 


himſelf. 


1. 1n Youth exceſs in eating and drinking is 
very trequent ; neceſfary therefore it is to mode» 
rate his appetite. For it the ſtomack be ſtretch- —- 
ed b-yond :ts true extent, it will require to be = 
filled, bur never well degeſt what it receives. - 
Beſides it id nuci better to prevent diſeaſes by - 
temperance , ſobriety, Chaſtity, and exerciſe ( -#- - 
Gemrwke Ii iyxgxrax;) then cwre them by Phy- 
fk; Qui enim ſe Meaicis dederit , ſeipſum ſibi eri* 
pit. Summa medicinarum ad ſanitatem corporis & 
anime abſtinentia eſt. He that lives abſtemi- 
ouſly or but temperately , needs not ſtudy the 
wholeſomnes of this meat, nor the pleaſantnes of 
that ſawce, the moments and puntilios of air » 
heat, cold , exerciſe, lodging , diet ; nor is cri- 
tical in cookery and vintnership ; but takes thank- 
fully what God gives him. Eſpecially let all 


young men forbear wines and ſtrong drinks, as 


well 
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well as ſpiced and hot meats ; for they introduce 
a preternatural hear into the body , and at leaſt 
binder and obſtruct, if not at length ex:mguiſþ, 
the natural. 


2. Bur if overtaken by exceſs Cas it is difficult 
alwaies to ſtand upon guard) the beſt remedy is 
vomiting, or faſting it out ; neither go to bed upon 
a full ſtomack, except by reaſon of drinking, it 
be neceſlary to remove him from company ; that 
the World may not be witncs of his &rutality ; 
and that himſelf may be hindred from all extra» 
vagancies , and be ashamed of it the next day. 
Ler Phyſick be alwaies the /aſt remedy , that Na- 
ture may not truſt to it. | 


2. IF through melancholy, timorouſues, or wo- 
maniſh education (for 1 ſec very tew Women 
well educate Men; nor Men Women) your 
charge have imaginations that he is akwaies ſick, ; 
(if he only pretend fo that he may avoid ſtudy 
and labour, *ris another cafe) do nor at firſt ſeem 
to diſcourage him , but rather bring him off his 
hun:or by painful and harſh phyfick, which is the 
cure alſo of thoſe melancholic perſons, whoſe 
ſicknes, tho they are frequently indiſpoſed, yet is 
not dangerous either for life or labour. 


4. Mu cn of health conſiſts in exerciſes and 
recreations ; which muſt be regulated according 
to the Countrey, Seaſon , &Cc. but generally ra- 
ther violext then /aſch ; ſuch, I mean, as ma 
cauſe the body to zranſpire plentifully ; and exha 
thoſe black and fuliginous vapors, which are wont 
to oppreſs young men ; that nature be not hin- 
dred in her circu/ation. Neither be afraid, tho Ms 


jp 


ge 
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be weary and tired: for wearixzes is no diſeaſe, nor 
doth ſimple heat without putrefattion cauſe a Fea* 
ver. Belides brisk exerciſe will render him ſtrong, 
ative, mettleſome ; whereas id/ezes contracts a 
agnation of humors , wunnes of the joints, and 
dulnes in the brain. Yet violent exerciſes , as run- 
ning, leaping, wreſtling , are not ſo fit for thin, 
choleric, and weak bodies : rendring ſuch old and 
owty before their time, as they did Conſtans the 
mperor, 


5. DANCING is 2 moderate exerciſe; ſo 
much whereof is to be learn'd as may give a 
ood and graceful motion of the body, No 
ation Civil or barbarous, ancient or modern 
(except our late contradictive ſpirit) that expreſs 
not their joy and mirth by it, which makes it 
ſeem a ſprout of the Law of Nature. But the 
uſe, which is now frequently made of it, eſpe- 
cially fince it is become a difficult ſtudy, and 
many years, befides infinite practiſe, required 
to a reaſonable perfeCtion in it, I cannot but 
utterly condemn : ſubſcribing to the ſevere, bur 
zrue, cenſure of that moſt excellent modern 
Hiſtorian Monſceur de Rhodez. There is nothing 
C faith he) which doth more diſſipate the powers of 
the ſpirit, nor more enervate the forces of the Soul , 
then the raviſhing harmony , the continual agita- 
tion of the body, and the charmes of Ladies conver- 
ſation. The great triumph of ſenſuality is ſuch 
meetings ; where the eare is fed with Muſick, 
the eyes with B2auties, the ſmell with Perfums, 
the aſt with mongonte whither none are invited 
or come, but ?op/eaſe or bepleaſed. Could their 
thoughts be then ſeen, in what a hurry and tu- 
mult should we perceive them ? what —_— » 
waar 


ww 
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what fears, what impatienee , what luſt, whar 
jealouſy , what envying , what diſpiſings ! &c. 
Card. Borromeus in his book againſt Balls and 
Dances ſaith ; that he, when a young man at the 
Univerſity , and his companions , with great im- 
portunity prevailed with one of their rofeſors , 
a grave and prudent perſon, to go along with 
them to a Ball: who having obſerved the aQi- 
ons and circumſtances{thereof, told them with 
great aſtonishment;, that it wasan invention of the 
Devil to deſtroy Souls, by corrupting the very be- 
ing and eſſence of Chriſtiax virtues. When a 
ſeryant lighteth a torch, we give him ſtri&t charge 
not to carry it amongſt flax, ſtraw, or the like. 
Why do not Parents forbid their Children to 
frequent thole places , wheve is more danger of 


kindling another manner of flame? to have the |! 


imagination ſwelled with the preſence of Beau 
ties in their trim, and under a full ſail, when the 


- blood is chafed, and the mind ſet upon pleaſure; 


is not drinking co/d water, but Frong poiſon to one 
overheated. 


—_— - wy 4 >” 


6. I Tr will not be amiſs hereto add, that di- 
vers bodily diſeaſes, infirmities, and undecencies, | 
may by the Educators Care be regulated, and either | 


wholly or in good part, amended. For few there | 


be, who have all the members of their body equal- | 


ty ſound and well-diſpoſed ; the worſt is corre- 
cted by bringing ſpirits to that part with labour 
and exerciſe : as 


Skeating in a long bow, for the breaſt and arms. | 


Bowling for the reins, ſtone, gravel, &c. 

Walkizg for the ſtomack. Riding for the head: 
and the great Druſus having weak and ſmall 
thighs and legs ſtrengthened them by riding , 


eſpecially 


ow = Coe_gys- oo — 
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_ aftcr dinner : as did alſo his late Ma- 
jelty. 


Squinting and a dull fight , are amended by 
Shooting. 

Crookednes by ſwinging and hanging upon 
that arm. 

Stammering by deliberate and ſlow ſpeaking, 
and obſerving what words run moſt currently, 
So both Mr Mede and Mr Oxg4tred helped them- 
ſelves. 

Divers miſaftections in the eies, by SpedFactes. 

Bashfulnes and blushing, ,by frequent ſpeakyns 
in company, XC. 

One example I will propoſe to chew how much 
Art and exerciſe can amend nature. Demoſthenes 
could not pronounce R. To help this he rowled 
little ſtones under his tongue. He cured his 
$hortnes of breath by walking up an hill, and re- 

ting ſometimes verſes without drawing 
breath. He ſtrengthened his voice by declaim- 
ing nere the ſea tide when $he roared. He com- 

ſed his countenance by a large looking-glaſs- 
He corrected an unſeemly morion he had in lift- 
ing up hisshoulders,by peaking in a ſtrair pitipit, - 
and hanging a ſpear with the Sharp point down- 
wards. It was a great ſpirit, tnat with ſo many dif- 
couragements diur{t adventure upon ſuch a pro- 
teſhon ; bur greater to go tarough witi it,even in 
deſpight of Nature. 
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I X, 


CHAP. 


Of the divers paſſions, inclinations , 
and diſpoſitions of Map, and the 
ways zo rettiſy and order 
them. 


I UT that the Erucator may clearly ſee 
his work, and have it, as it were,wholly in 
his view ; I will dig alittle deeper ; ana- 

tomize and lay open the ſoul with its operati- 

ons. Perhaps not {o accurately and punctually, 

yeras plainly , and for practice as ſefully , as I 


c2n ; regarding not the crjofiry or philoſophy, ; 


but the zeceſſity and utility of the knowledge, 
For he that knows quid homo poteſt, will quick- 
ly perceive what his charges abilities are, and 


whar his defefts ; and conſequently what the | 


remedies. 


2. I N the Soul then aretwo ſorts of powers, | 


Cognoſcitive for knowledge. Motive for action. 

Know!edge Comittii:s apprehenſion as not fal- 
ling under our Conſideration ) conliſts in iven- 
tion , memory , and judgment, of which in their 
places. 


Action 1s in the W:/ Cof which we $hall not ; 


ſpeak ) or Afedions. And thele are cither Con- 


cupiſcible or Iraſcible, and both theſe are Paſſions or 


Inc linations. 
407 are te natural motions of the Soul t0- 


s objefls azrecable or diſagrecable. 


Or the 


War 
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motions , or effets , which objetts pleaſing or diſ- 
leaſing immediately cauſe in the Soul. i.e. whar the 
Soul ſuffers from its objects immediately with- 
out deliberation. Tho ſome call Paſſons on- 
ly the more irregular and wrgoverned actions of 
the Soul. 

Inclinations are the frequenter , and cuſtomary” 
work:ng according to thoſe paſſions. And, it meer- 
ly accordiny to narural ſuggeſtions, they are 
properly called Inclinations; but if they p:0- 
ceed ro exceſs, and be nor bridled and regu- 
lated , they become wices. Bur if regulated by 
reaſon or Gods fpirit, they are property Virtmes. 
If by the probity of Nature, without muCa de- 
liberation, our inclinations wo:k /audably, i. e. as 
they do when habitually regulated by reaſon, then 
are thoſe natural Inclinations called 2zural wir- 
tues, Or good nature. 


3. By the way take this caution , 7:at you 
truft not to theſe natural virtnes, as if they were , 
or could be, ſufficient ta make a man hatitudlly aila 


. #broughly wvirtuors : or, as if he, that acterh ac- 


cording to them, were really and ſufficiently 


* virtuous. What Seneca faith of Valour, is true 


of all the reſt. Pauciſſimos fortes natura procrea- 
vit, bona inſtitutione plures reddidit induſtria. And 
this our holy Religion expreſleth more plain- 
ly, when it diſtinguisheth between Grace and 
Nature , for if 24tural difpolitions be nor ſuſfi- 
ciently virtuous morally , neither are moral vir- 
tues ſuthcient for obtaining keavenly and ſpiri- 
tual graces- Dyſpoſitions indeed they are to vir- 
tue, but muſt themſelves alſo be ordered and 
directed by. Prudence :- elſe they w:ll run into 
many miſtakes ; /ave, where there is more rea- 
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reaſon to hate; and cajo/e, where they s:ould cha- 
ſtiſe: they will alto zeglec# many actions of virtue, 
and 74x izto many of vice. Nor 1s it a ſufficient 
excule for any evil-diſpoſitioned , v.g. an angry 
cerlon, to ſay, that heis ſo zawrally; for we are 
ro live by reaſon and grace, not by Nature; nor is 
it well ſaid of a thief, I am fo naturally, for 
to what purpoſe have you reaſon? 
+PAsSSlONs. INCLINATIONS proper to, 
or ariſing from, them. 


1. Love, Sweetnels, kindneſs; contrary to 
inſen{iblencſs of good. 

2. Hitred. Maliciouſnels, evil- naturedneſs. 

2. Deſire. Heat or eagerneſs ; contrary to 


coldneſs or Indifierency. 
4+. Averſation. Frowardneſs, peevishneſs. 


5. Hope. Courage, boldneſs; contrary to 
fainthcartedneſs, cowardlinels. 
6. Fear. Timidity, ſoftneſs, ( contrary to 


— indifterency,lazines, 
quietnels, love of eaſe, dulnes. 
7. Confidence. Credulity ; contrary to diſtruſt, 


8. Deſpair. Impatience ; contrary to Pati» 
ence,longanimity. 

9. Foy. Cheerfulnes ; contrary to ſadneſs. ; 

10. Sorrow, Melancholy, faturninenes; con- : 


trary to mirth, jovialnels. 


11. Acknowledgment. Gratitude , generolity ; con- , 


trary to ingratitude. 


12. Wrath or choſer. Roughneſs, harshneſs, moro- | 


fity, contrary to meeknels. 


Anger. Promptueſs, brisknels, rashnefs, ' 
revenge. 
P-ide. Haughtineſs, ſwelling. 


Modeſty , bashfulneſs. 
Haſtineſs, impertinency. 


13. Shame. 
14. Impudence- 


I5- Repett- | 
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15. Repentance. Flexibility ; contrary to ob- 


ſtinateneſs. 

16. Pitty. Tenderneſfs, mercifulneſs; con- 
trary to hardheartednels , 
cruelty, 

17. Exvy. Malice. 


18. Emulation. Activenels. 
19. /zdignation, Vehemency. 

20. Reverence. Humility. 
21. Contempt. Surlineſs, diſdain; ſcorn , 1n- 
ſolence. 

22 Loveof Women. Amorouſneſs , uxoriouſnels. 
23: Jealouſy. Suſpiciouſnels , doubrfulncſs . 
ſuſpenſe, miſinterpretation, 
IT is to be noted, that many times a man 
worketh contrary to his natural Inclinations ; be- 
cauſe the Tnchnations follow the cognoſcence of 
the Soul : and it happens frequently, that a vio- 
leat and ftrong apprehenſion may be formed 
on a ſuddain, contrary to What is uſual. As the 
ſound of Drums, Trumpets, Shouts, Examples , 
&Cc may put ſuch apprehenſion into a Coward, 
as may make him valiant; and on the contra- 
ry wearineſs, darknels, rumors, ſombre and dit- 
mal accidents, &c. may intimidate a valiant 
man. Wherefore it is great 72/reſ5 tojudge of 
any mans inclination by any-particular- action ; 
or to think that every man muſt work, as he 
is inclined. Apain ; Paſſiovs having their force, 
becauſe reaſon and ſthe commanding 'part of the 
Soul doth not reſtrain and bridle them ; it ſeems 
that Inclations are beſt diſcerned when they 
are moſt ar liberty : as Childrens at their play ; 
when they think nor of difſembling, or re- 
ſtraining them. And 2. that they, who com- 
mand not one paſſion, are allo cv:dient to others ; 
G 3 and 
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and that he, who is one way paſſionate, is likely 
to be ſo in all, or any. And 3. that the E1uca- 
zor , ſecing the inclination of his charge, may 
moderate, change, and govern, it , as it shall be 
convenient ; and that by changing objects, and 
apprehenſions; but chiefly by shewing him the 
good or bad of that, or the contrary , that is, 
by —< perſuading him to ſubmit it to 
reaſon. 


$5. TnEsE Inclinations are but as the Ele- 
ments and principles of our diſpoſitions and hu- 
07s : which are made up of many of theſe 
(Man asall other Creatures being de-de-compoſi- 
zu) and theſe in ſeveral degrees and predo- 
minances ; and theſe alſo mingled and tem- 
pered with the difference of knowledge or ap- 
prehenſion. And by the way, upon theſe 

rounds, I perſwade my ſelf it would not be 


difficult to enumerate all, or the greateft part of 


our ations, and the cauſes and order of them ; 
' which is a piece of knowledge the moſt con- 
ducing to the well menaging of our elves that 
can be; for the variety of paſſions, inclinati- 
ons, and diſpoſitions is-the cauſe of all human 
buſineſs and affairs in the whole World. From 
the mingling of Inclinations, and apprehenſi- 
ons, ariſe thoſe infinite ſorts and varieties of 
( as the French and Spaniards call them ) Wits; 
we te:m them Diſpoſitions. The chiefeſt | have 
obſerved, I will here ſet down, for an 
eſſay and ſampler , to direct thoſe, who have more 
leilure, ro add to them according to their cx- 
perience. And it would be a 
raderize them ſo vively, that men ( atleaft ſuch 
as are extravagant) may ſee themſelyes as in 2 
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glaſs ; and diſcovering their imperfections , a- 
mend and alter them. In general ſome diſpo- 
ſitions are bad, others good. Bad are ſuch as 
thele. 

1. Such as want wit, dead, ſtupid , ſenſeleſs , 
heavy, dull, forgetful, ſottish, nor ableto apply 
themſelves to any thing , yet are crafty, and de- 
ceitful ; theſe are miſerable. 

2. Idle, ſenſua], flothful, gluttons, without me- 
mory or care, cat-witted, ditſolute, foolisb,imper- 
tinent, obſtinate, untraCtable. 

3. Weak, baſe, low, fearful, irreſolute , ſoft, 
troubled, mazed, confuſed, emty, open, bashful , 
sheepish, ſneaking, low-{pirited , yer many times 
crafty and malicious ; theſe eaſily become a prey 
to low and mean companions. 

. Vain, giddy , harebrain'd , bird-witted , 
ſuch as employ their thoughts in things of no 
value, volatile , deſultory , Skipping from place 
to place, neglectful, hatersof thinking, inconſide- 
rate,heeding nothing after it is out of their hands. 
Fantaſtical, reſtleſs, light-headed, crack-brain'd , 
carriedeaaway with every new object, never conli- ' 
dering what is beſt ; unconſtant, impatient, chan- 
gable; that work without affeCtion or delight , 

oing what they mult to make an end, rather then 
to do it well. 

5- Curious, ſcornful, mockers, jeerers, taun- 
ters, abuſive, reproachful , tatlers, charlatans, 
who upon all occaſions are ready to publish all 
they know to the prejudice of another ; de- 
lighting in making debates and miſchief,cnemies 
of God and charity,breeders of all petit factions , 
news-brokers. | 

6. Buffoons, ridiculous, flatterers, apes, rimers , 


Players, wits, airy, light, foolish. 


7. Proud , 
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7, Proud, pretenders, pedantick, vain-glorious, 
formal. 

8. Contentious, litigious, quarrelſom, bluſter- 
ing, cowardly, heCtors, froward, perverſe,diſloyal, 
treacherous, envious. 


9. Ambitious, arrogant, fierce, rash, impudent, |. 


violent. 

10. Crafty, ſly, double, malicious, cheats, ver- 
ſuti, and who can change their shape, mine, and 
diſcourſe,according to their advantage. 

11. Covetous, ſordid. 


12. Of angry perſons ſome are ſonr , harsh, | 


11] to pleaſe, ſturdy , ſullen , intractable , junad- 
viſable (a diſpoſition mixed up of pride. and 
melancholy ) peevish , fixed upon the worſt, 
moroſe ( a delicate ſort of waſps) who are of- 
fended if every thing be not done the beſt way , 
3; e. as they would have it. Some mens anger 
__ away in words , clamor, ſcolding, re- 
viling, railing, threatning. Others ſay little, 
but lay up revenge againit an opportunity: this 
is incident to ſuperiors, who concelve it below 
them to quarrel, and who think themſelves 
deſpiſed, if every thing is not conformed to their 
will, Others neither chide nor revenge , but 
turn their wrath upon themſelves, as melancho- 
licmendo. Ipitty theſe, for they have already 


the reward of their peaceable wrath: who have | 


a pleaſure in their torment, and a kind of 
fatisfaction in their moſt agreeable diſcontent. 
Bur it were better for them to chide even without 
reaſon, then ſtore up this footy humor , which 
corrodes body and lou]. 


— w 


Some are quickly angry, and quickly pacified, hafty. : 


Some are quickly angry, and difficultly pacified. 
Some 
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Some difficultly angry, and difficultly pacified. 

Some difficultly angry, and eaſily / con The 

diſpoſition of God himſelf. 

13. Pragmarical , prating , impertinent, giv- 
ing judgment in every buſineſs without a fee» 
without asKking , in every mans company un- 
welcome, 

14- Mad, wild, furious, brutish , untamed , 
terrible, pertinacious , cruel, impious, devilish, 
croſs, precipitious, deſpiteful , revengeful, ty- 
rannical, 

15. Ill-natured, ſolipſ1, banana rr only» 
their own judgment and intereſt, deceitful. 

16, Melancholick; jealous, ſuſpicious, diſcon- 
tented, interpreting every thing in the worſt 
ſenſe ; and every diſpleaſure to be contemt, 
qe and all mento be againſt, and enemies 
to, him. 

17. Extravagant, Heteroclites , Alchymiſtical 
or bleſſed-ſtone-men , Aſtrologues, Diviners , 
paſſionate lovers, Romantick. 

Good diſpoſitions alſo are of ſeveral ſorts. 

7 Subtle , sharp, piercing , ready , vigilant, 
attentive to buſineſs, ſagacious, 

2, Argute, acute, quick in giving anſwers and 
reparties, reſolving doubts and ſpeculative que- 
ſtions, inventive. 
| 3: Facetious, merry , cheerful , gay, jovial, 
VT pOTEAO (+ 

4. Wiſe, prudent , judicious, that examine 
things to the bottom, able to diſcern and judge 
of things alike, ſage, grave, praCtical,experienced, 
that know opportunity. 

s. Free, noble, generous, bountiful , mcek; 
peaceable, quiet, moderate, magnificent. 

6, Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending others j 
an 
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and ſpeaking their own minds,back'd with reaſon, - 


hardy in difficult enterpriſes, brave, warlike, 
valiant, ſenſible of honour. | 
7. Stable , magnanimous, conſtant, patient 
in adverſities, and buſineſles. 
8. Ind:iſtrious, thinking, ingenious, univerſal, 
. Religious and devour. 
here is alſo great mixture and —_—_— of 
theſe, ſometimes contraries ſeeming equally emi- 
nent in the ſame perſon. Procopivs ſa;th of Fuſti- 
man, Fuxta malignus erat &» deceptu facilis , cuju 
ingenium pravum &» fatuum dixeris, Diſſimula- 
bat- ipſe fraudibus omnium expoſitus. Tempcr1mens 
tum inſol:tum, cumex contrarins conſtet. Inconſtans 
amicts , inimicis inexorabilis ; avar, contentioſu » 
20vVarum rerum cupidus ; ad ſcelera facile , ad opti- 
ma nulls ſuaſionibus moveri poterat. Yet is not 


ee CC 


this temper ſo unuſual as Procopits porns, | 


For moſt men miſtake a vice for a (eemingly-like, 
but really-contrary , virtue. As pride for great- 
neſs of ſpirit ; hefforiſme tor valour ; cunning for 
Wwiſdonesz rrhich are really contraries. Andin- 


deed concerning youre Men, and all others (as *' 


Women, perſors ill-educated , &c-) who fol- 
low their preſent apprehenſions and impetus, 
without much conſidering their actions, or re- 
Ctifiing their inclinations by reaſon, it is often- 
times hard to diſcern whether they be vixtuous, 


Ld 


or vitio'is; which is not /o concerning thoſe | 


who are habituated * for then all wirtues go 
together, as vvell as allvices. And thoſe conſtelia- 
tions cre eaſily diſcovered by their own light. 
Bur zatural virtues are often accompanied with 


ſuch natural vices as are habitually contrary. As | 


meekn2:ſs is often 


joined with ſlorbfulneſs , and 
then it oroceeds f 


rom wart Of ſpirit and ap- 


prehenfion. 
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rehenſfion. Whereas habitualor 2cquifite meek- 
neſs hath perhaps an inclination to ſloth, but 
hath mortified and bridled it. And every vir- 
rue appeareth and sheweth it ſelf, whea neceſſt- 
ty or fitting occalion requires it. SU gravity 
in a child, and thoſe who being old are yet 
children in underſtanding, is accompanied with 
dulneſs, fortnality , pride, and cenſoriouſnelſs : 
becauſe it proceeds from want of mettle, not 
from 'choice ; end ſeeks to juſtify and shrow'd 
that defect by finding fault with others. Whereas 
true and laudable gravity is oppoſed only zo 
levity and folly. So natural civility and courteſy 
is joined with effeminacy ; /awrity with impla- 
cability, and the like, - - 


6. CL1iMaTEs alſo, and divers other accidents ; 
produce various inclinations ; not that any Coun« 
try produceth only one inclination , but only 
more of one then another. So allof one ageare 
not alike inclined , tho mo of them are; and 
wore in youth then age , becauſe the manners 
acethen /eaft artificial. I will ſet down therefore, 
and becauſe moſt to our purpole, the inclinations of 
youth ; that the Educator may in ſome meaſure 
be able to judge, which are imperfections of the 
Age, and therefore like to fall off when his 
charge arrives to maturity. Only this caution 
Ought to be obſerv'd ; that he humor or encourage 
not his charge in any of them, for that is to 
perſwade him zo ve a child alwaies. And 2ly 
that, it he be in any of them exorbitant , the 
fault then ſeenis ro be of the perſon, not of the 
age, which happensvery frequently :and therefore 
requires more care, and a 1:ore early and 
efhicacious remedy in the eradications. 

Young 
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and paſſion, not reaſon, experience Or diſcretion, 
are #nconſtant and unſetled. Forthe ſenſe being 
eaſily tired with the enjoyment of its object, 
and the Soul (being made for ſomthing bet. 
ter) not finding ſatisfaction in things ſenſible 
they conceive a faſtidiouſneſs of the preſent , and 
a deſire to change: and this 1s zeceſſary for their 
condition , that they may not obſtinately 


and fixedly refiſt (as old men commonly do) | 


the introducing of ſuch habits as are neceſla 
to the perfefting their faculties , and maki 
them happy. For tho their paſſions be 
er, and ſenſuality predominant, yet their 
reliſtance is ſtrongelt at the beginning, after- 
wards they with patience are brought off ; their 
natural inconſtancy ſuggeſting advantages to 
the Director, _ For their preſent thoughts 
being vented , they are at long-running , as a 
fich when wearied , brought tamely to your 
hand : therefore alſo you may hope well of 
moſt of them, but be confident of none. Heme 
alſo it cometh tha with leſs reluCtancy they 


embrace ſuch knowledges as do not thwart they |} 


pleaſures, and ſenies, but of morality and prudence 
they are leſs capable ; and that in ſickneſs when 


ſeniuality fails , age are ealily wrought upon, | 


Therefore alſo are they oper, and free, eaſily dil- 


1 
covering their WM and inclinations. Eager, þ 
C , 


alſo , haſty , unadviſ:d, fudainly reſolving, and 
as violently purſuing what they reſolve for a 


Paxr; 1, 
Young men then, being guided by /enſe, nature 


—_— 


little time. Qwuicquid wolunt valde volunt. Ste | 
macful alſu, as not tamed by adverſity or ne: ; 


ceſlity. They are alſo taken with fhews , | 
lantry incloathing, 8c. defirous of what they / 
ſee, and weary of what they poſſeſs : ambitios © 
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to do what they cannot, or should not , but zeg- 
 eFful of what they ought and can, Therefore 
gladly would they be learned, but not ſtudy ; be 
excellent , but not take pains: conſequently ex- 
=o ealily ſeduced, negligent, careleſs , fear- 
leſs, forgetful, improvident and credulous : De- 
firous of honor, and making a shew of excelling 
in ages clothes &c. of getting the victory at 
play and gaming, yet valuing honour more 
then gain 3 wanting experience they are anzry » 
fierce , enemies of thinking and conſideration , 
and therefore rather affecting bodily exercues , 
at which they labour and ſweat without mca- 
ſure. Full of hope alſo, catching at appearance, 
gay, merry, laughers, modeſt, bashful (becauſe 
ignorant) pittiful, loving their companions 
and follies more then riches ; the want whereof 
they lament not, becauſe they kzow ot their 
value ; therefore ot looking beyond the preſent , 
nor avoiding ill conſequences. Imitative allo ; 
for the Soul, being a blank paper, and natu=- 
rally defiring to be furnished, greedily imbibcs 
what it ſees before ir ; and this is that faculty , 
with which God indued them on purpoſe rhat 
they may learn , and advancein knowledge and 
wiſdom, Children ſpeak nothing but what 
they hear, and do nothing but what they ſee: 
hence they are generally addicted to deſigning , 
acting, &C. 


Sucn then being the conditions of youre 


| perſons ; thoſe who have the contrary are 70 be 
; feared and well look'd after ; efpecially the ſly , 
| reſeryed, cloſe, who are alſo commonly cunning 


and maliciow. for this releryedn21s - proceeds 


ang 
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and unwillingneſs to be taught 5 or from evil 


aefigns ; for who {trives to conceal what he 
cares not who knows? or from jJzalouſy , that 
others perſons counſel them not tor the beſt, 
Theſe do uſually 'guide themſelves by - words 
that ſeem to them accidentally ſpoken , where. 
by tiey are eaſily enſnared and ruin'd. For #o 
man bcing able to b:ar the burden of his own 
thoughts, and theſe having no friend or confi- 
dent , they have no other courſe to ſteer. They 
will with all patienc- hear your advice and 
reprehenlion , when they are reſolved nothing 
Shall! work upon, or 2lter, their purpoſes. Seme- 
times they will take notice of 10 n;uch as ſerves 
to their own dcelignes, and milinterpret and 
d2tort what you ſay, even Contrary to your inten- 


tion. Thcſ2 perſons are commonly ſeized by | 


flitterers, miſtreſſes, or at beſt fall into low and 
mean courſes. It is difficu!tto cre this malady; 
yet ere they know their ſtrength, threats and 
purishment do them good : or accidental recom- 
mezdatio Of (uch to their converſation, who may 
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Aumor them by counterfeiting the ſame inclins- 
tions, and complying with ther, till by little and | 
l:ttlethey canshew them the great advantage of 
treecom and openneſs. 
lr hath bin a!ſo the obſervation of learned 
men, that the ſad, melancholick, and querulow | 
h:rdly advance to any great proficiency. Pre 
Cite vitentur triſtes, ev» omnia deplorantes , qui 
bis nil'2 mon cava in querelas placet. Sen, Neque 
im triftery ſen;perque demiſſurm ſperare poſſum erect 
circa ſitdia mentis fore. Quint. Querulouſns 
often proccees from ſome inward debility of 
body » 28 sharp humors, mal-conformation of | 
tome part, or the like. | 
Inew} 
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IMPUDENCE is Commonly a forerunner of 
debauchery , violence , contemt of Laws ; alſo 
of heedleſneſs, forgetiuinelſs, ſlowneſs of learning 
and wiſdom. Confidence is the medium be- 
twixt it and bashfulneſs. *Tis obſerved in the 
life of Emaruel Poilibert Duke of Savvy, that 
when a Child, he had the confidence to ſpeak 
to any perſon , as he did to Charles V. that great 
Empcror ; but, if what he ſaid was not approved, 
he preſſed it not, nor was offended when 
denied ; which ſeems indeed to be the rrue 
notion of Mod-ſt; and Confidence ; to exprets his 
m nd freely , yet entirely ſubmitting himlclf to 
the judgment of his Superiors. 


BaSHFULNES on the contrary is an evil 
weed-, but ſigns Of a fruitful and good indolzs. Care 
muſt be had , rhat in w-eding it we extirpate 
not modeſty, A &ashſi:] man is not his own 
maſter, nor ufeth his own judgraent, but is 
over-awed by other boldnei; ;- and the ore 
impudent have more power Over him. *Tis alſo az 
evil guardiaz of youth, beirayiag it, contrary to 
its own delire and inclination, to the worit 
men, who hurry it to evil actions and places. 
How many have loit their eſtates, hono's and 
lives, becauſe they were aſhamed 10 diſtruſt ? A 
man 1nvites you to drink, to game, to rob, to 
be bound for him : caſt of that foolish modeſty, 
deny him. An imoudent flatterer comes io 
eat upon you , he begs an hore, a ring, a gar- 
ment; give to the deſexver, not the beggar. £5%e6 
are (o bashful , as not to ſend for a roo Phy{ - 
can, or Chuſe a good Lawyer or Governor , be- 
Cauſe they are acquainted with a worſe. Begin 
betirnes to break this tault in ſinall ma ters, 
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7. THERE are two Diſpoſitions moſt incident 
to young Perſons of Quality , becauſe they moſt 
relemble greatne'is of ſpirit, tho in truth as 
much oppoſite to it as a Drop/ſy to health : of 
which I shall ſpeax ſomewhar more copiouſly , 
Tneſe are Anzer and Fride. The one is the 
counterfeit of courage, the;other of Magnani- 
mity, 


1. AN angry Jnclination in Children difco- 
vers 1t ſelf either by perrtishneſs, peevishneſs, 
haftine/s,&c. or by ſurlizeſs and ſullewneſs. Tho 
4/1 12 youth of mettle 2re frome and ſeem to 
be @7ery naturally, yer doth that shew itſelf in 
brickneſs and cheerfulneſs, this in frewardneſs and 
ixcorrigibility. If this evil weed grow up with 


thein in age» and they be not broken of it -| 
betimes; ir makesthem follow their own impe- | 
745, Ceipiſe counſe] of friends, and authority of | 


Superiors ; Eripi ſbi ſuum judicium , etfs pravam, 
non ſinunt ; they defend and hug their error, 


and had rather continue in it, then change, or | 


repent by others advice. Alſo becauſe they 


are inconfiderate and furious, they purſue their , 


purpoſes good or bad with great force and con- 


ccrnment; and therefore cake not the aprelt | 


and moſt rational means to obtain them. ( For 
reaſon judgeth what is fit and juſt , anger uſerh 


that as fit which it j«dgezh to. be ſuch; which | 
makes many good Hunters, for we are not | 
angry * 


Part, | 


exert your liberty and judgment in denying to 
drink, to accept a recommendation, to lend 
money, to admire every one you hear praiſed, 
And be conſtant, not overcome with importunity, 
another ſort of iprdence. 
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- angry with Beaſts, few good Soldters.). Hence 


it comes that angry men are unwary, eally 
deceived ; not oper and p/azn, but expoſed to them, 
who are willing to take advantage, Apt alſo 
to judge evil, and hate other men upon ſlight 
occaſions; therefore are they not fit for friend- 
shyp * alſo aneven, and wnequal in their conver- 
fation ; many times alſo izexorab/e, unſociable ,. 
and tyrannical : and their diſcourſes run much 
upon oaths and curſes. Many are the cauſes of 
angrineſs ; ſometimes a choleric humor, from their 
nativity, ;or advyentitious ; ſo we ſee families 
very ſubject to it; but moſt commonly it pro- 
ceeds from weakzeſ3. of judgment. And gene- 
rally the more impotent, the ſubjecter to it ; 
as Children, women, aged, ſickly, in adverſity, 
or ſuch as are other-waies alſo paſſionate. So 
we are more tefty and anugry when weary , when 
watched, or any other trouble upon us, as 2 
thorn in a finger breeds a feaver in the whole 
body. Some arc angry out of choice, thinking it 
2 piece of graxdezza, and that it makes them 
feared and reipeted, Others by an evil c:ſteme, 
being by their Parents or Educators indulged 
their own wills ; who at firſt not fuftering 
others to contradit them » at length neither 
dare they themſetves. 


BECAUSE this paſſion admits x0 cennſel , as 
other paſſions do ; but is, as when a man /ets 
his own houſe on fire, all full of tumult and 
confuſion, that no orders can be heard or obey- 
ed; it is difficultly cured. In age it is reme- 
died either by aff{fioms and croſſes, which Pro- 
vidence beſtows upon ſuch perions as he loves; 
or by prudent conſiderations ;, ſuch as thele. Be- 
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cauſe it ſprings commonly from ſmall matters , 
a word, a jeſt, a taunt, a neglect ; endeavour 10 
paſs by , pardon, and get quit of the occaſions ; 
examine no faults too curiouſly ; chaw not nor 
reflect upon, them ; argye not, nor conſider what 
other men will think or fay ; for that blows 
and kindles the flame. Neither deſire great, 
-wnch , difficult , or rare things; nor deſire vehe- 
mently ; be as indifferent to all things as is poſſ- 

le ; and make uſe of common things, rather 
then appropriate them to your ſelf ; that 1 
and MINE aregreat ſticklers for anger. When 
you are 14 a fit , reflect upon your ſelf and your 
inner conſtitution ; ſee how the whole trame is 
diſordered Cit is a paſſion even in the external 
as deformed as demgerous) and either conquer it 
(which after you have done ſometimes, the 
victory to a vigilant perſon 1s much ealier ) or 
at leait defer what your paſſion promts you to 
do; for whatever 1s done in anger, may alſo 
be done with judgment. For diſcretion faith 
not, do not punish a faulty Servant, but do it 
prudently. Some endeavor to ſuppreſs and 
quench it by violence, but then it 1s apt to 
ferment either- into melancholy, or malice , 
and envy. 


THrr Ezucation alſo of choleric perſons 1s not 
leſs difficult, except they be menagcd when 
wery young; ſor then their humor may be bro- 
ken by torce and punizhment ; but when they 


ruſt be uſed, for ſcar of breaking alſo their 
ſpirit 5 and while we cure the avzgry man , We 
make him ſofr and lazy. For this paſſion, and 
ſpirit , are many rimacs fo twiſted together ,. or 

I 


begin to underſtand their ſtrength, fair means 
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it is difficult to diſtinguish the ations of one 
from thoſe of the vuther.; and conſequently ro 
pluck up one without deſtroying the other. Ir 
is in vain to admoniſh Or reprehend whez the 
paſſion is violent ; for at beſt "tis but as burning 
feathers under the noſe of one in a fir of the 
falling ſickneſs; which may perhaps raiſe kim 
up » but cannot cure him. But when he is ſober, 
furnish him with good remedies and conſide- 
rations againſt a time of neceſſity ; as men do 
when they fear a Siege, and expect no relief 
from abroad. Or check it with another paſſion , 
as with shame, or fear, or joy. Indeed cheer- 
fulneſs and moderate pleaſure clear up the tpi- 
rits: and tho ſadneſs and anger differ, yet are 
they much alike in their cauſes, and the ſame medi- 
cines are good for both, 


2. PRI DE is many times. grafted upon av - 
ger: and is ſo like to it, that it 1s nor ealv to 
diſcern which operations proceed from which 
cauſe. It is grounded in an error of the undey- 
ſtanding, i. e. a vain and falle opinion of his own 
excellency above others, and above the truth. 
In youth 1t diſcovers it ſelf by contemt of others, 
ingratitude, injuriouſnels ; accepting all honor, 
reſpect, and officiouſnels as due and deſerved , 
but' paying none: therefore converſing more wil - 
lingly with inferiors, and domineering over them 
alſo; neither is a proud man fami.iar or friezd'y * 
to any bur flazrerers, to whom he eaſily be- 
comes a prey, For of all human actions, pride * 
ſeldomeſt obtaines its end ; for aiming at ho- 
nour and reputation it reaps conternt and de- 
riton from all ſoberi perſons ; in{tcad whercof 
he embraceth the lies and flatteries of ſuch as 

thereby 
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thereby gain and menage him. His care is 
not to do well, but ta ſeem fo; and therefore 
he is ashamed to confeſs a fault , error ; igno- 
rance, or inferiority 3 to learn or be taught; 
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to be chid or corrected, Inſtead of amend. 
ment he is ſullen and dogged. He is ſeldome 
free from exvy, and therefore impatiently hears 
the praiſes of another , eſpecially his equal; 
but he ſwells , looks big, ſtruts, vapors, and 
boaſts to shew what he thinks himſelf to 
be * he is diſpleaſed , hateth , and revengeth 
if not treated according to his merit. Com- 
paring himſelf with others "tis to his own advan- 
tage ; looking only upon their errors, and ag- 

randizing them into faults and vices: but upon 
bis own wvirtu2s, which are all heroical, Eipe- 
cially prying into the actions of Superiors , whom 
he imagines to uſurp upon him , who deſerves 
and can menage all things, better then they. 
Therefore if in _ he becomes imperious, ty- 
rannical, opiniaitre , impatient, if every thing 
correſpond not to his delires: but if he fall into 
miſery , as commonly iuch do (being more ex- 
poſed to it by reaſon of their high valuing of 
themſelves) he is low, vile ,. cowardly, and 
dejected. His grear badge is ſingularity, and his 
diſcours runs much upon 1, me, mine, &c. This 
being a faulr of the mind , and not radicatedin 
the temper of the body , is reduced to equani- 
mity , by moztification of his own conceits and 
tancies; either by punishments, by reaſon and 


good counſel, or corverſing much with ſtrangers; ' 


or by the m-thod taken by God Almighty to 


humble him by others reſiſting, deſpiſing, and | 


croliing , him. 
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8. I have not obſerved that any Phiſcogno- 
mical ſigns are infallible : not, tho many of 
them concur in the ſame indication; and tho ma» 
ny famous Authors and Proverbs in all Lan- 
guagesſeem to authenticate them. For indeed 
the zemperature of the body ſeems no otherwiſe 
to be the cauſe of the ations of the ſoul or per- 
ſon, then as the temper of the Axe is the cauſe 
of cutting; to which many other things as fi- 
oure , weight , motion, Ec. are required as well 
as it ; and yet altogether are bur the mſtru- 
ment of the man , who by greater ſtrength, dex- 
terity, &c. can work better with another ſort 
of a worle too], and; can make ove advantage 
remedy another diſadvantage. We ſee alſo that 
ſtudy and experience give more force to the ſoul, 
then any diſpoſition whatſoever of the body ; 
even as temperance, labour, &c. make the 
body more obedient: all which are great zeſti- 
monies of the Souls ſpirituality. *Tis commonly 
ſet down by Authors, that tall and ſtrong men 
are of ſmall underfanding .and courage : that 
it iSa ſigns of wit, to have a curious taſt , and 
delicate ſtomack ( which indeed proceeds ſome- 
times from the weakneſs of that faculty b 
too much intentive ſtudy) and many ſuc 
like : which is in vain to repeat ; fince it is 
not difficult to shew that ſome of contrary 
diſpoſitions have the ſame ſigns : and of con- 
trary ſigns, v. g. to ingenuity , are yet ingeni- 
ous. Seneca ſaith of Claranus ep. 66. Irique 
ſe geſſit natura, gz» talem animum male colloca+ 
vit : aut fortaſſe voluit hoc ipſum oſt2ndere , poſe 
ſe ingenium .fortiſſimum ac beatiſſimum ſub quali- 
bet cute latere. Et widetur in exemplum editus, 
non deformitate corporis faxdari animam. _u 
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like is verified of the Preſident Pedro Gaſea, 
that recovercd to the King of Spaix , Pery 
almoſt wholly revolred : and of many more 
in our memory. Yet thus much I willingly 
- grant, thar the paſſions diſcover themſelves al- 


moſt inevitably by the conntenance ; becauſe 
they, being ſudain and violent mutations of 
the Soul, cauſe the like alſo in the ſpirits ; 
which shew themſelves through the skin : or 
in the motions alſo of the exterior members, 
But it is not ſo with the 2z:z#2tions rand 


diſpoſitions , which are by our own indu- | 


try and habituations turned 'now into n4- 
tural : and impreſs no ſuch violent or ex- 
traordinary motions in any part, either of ſpi- 
rits , or body. 


9. MoRE truſt is to be had to ſuch other 
fegns, as ſeen to be the flowers, which precede 
and pretend ſome fmeil of the Foe it ſelf, 
Theſe then promiſe virtue ; modeſty , obedi: 
ence, adviſablenels, compaſhonatenels, loving 
virtue in others, and conſorting with ſuch, 
cheerfulneſs, aptneſs to friendship , impatience 


till reconciled to any he offended , mildnefs, | 


humility. Thoſe who are apt to ſeed tears, 
are of a ſofter and lovinger ditpoſition, as thoſe 


who cry and shed no tears , prove commonly 


ſtubborn. Signs of Tobleneſs and generoſity ares | 


He —— 
_—_ 


to confeſs a fault rather then tell a 1y, or frame | 


a cobweb excuſe; to be aſpamed ro be over- : 
come in any laudible ſtudy or exerciſe, ; mt | 


to be angry when juſtly reproved, or corrected, 
( moneri. poſſe, ac ville , ſumma virtus eſt ;) to do 
more for honor then reward ; ot to be ealily | 
diſcouraged or deſpond , but to be more {pright- | 


Fs 


ly; | 
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ly ; to d-ſire difficult employments ; to paſs 
by ſmall offences ; zo? to deride others detects ; 
to be more ready to excuſe then aggravate 
faults of his Companions ; laſtly , to be grate- 
ful, eſpecially to his Maſters, Teachers, and 
Servants. Signs of a capacity for ſciences , are, 
attention to what he goes about ; demanding 
the reaſons of things. | By the way asking 
queſtions very much diſcovers the ingeny of 
a Child : for to ask many 1s a ſign of curio- 
fity and wit; to ask vain and impertinent 
ones, or the ſame over again , or not to 
ſtay for an anſwer, of folly and inconſide- 
rateneſs; material and rertinent ones, of judg- 
ment- and diſcretion. ] WHY is the great 
queſtion of knowledge ; not to be ſatisfied with 
a ſlight anſwer ; ſagacity , and much think- 
ing 3 zot talkative, but reflecting inwardly , 
r.elitating with, and entertaining himſelf. 
Primum argumentum compoſite ments , poſſe con- 
fiſtere, &» ſerum morari. Good imitation of 
what he ſees. If he have ſo much confidence 
of his parts, as to hope with induſtry to ;on- 
quer every thing , but without labov; co do 
nothing well ; if he have a ſtrong faithful 
memory for things, tho not for words ; if a 
rational, methodical, and regular underſtand- 
Ing. AS Democritus ſeeing Protagoras , when a 
youth, to bind up a faggot orderly, and to 
the beſt advantage, conceived him fit to be a 
Scholar. And Cimabue rationally conceived 
great hopes of Giotto Bondone, when being a poor 
boy and keeping his Fathers sheep.he ſaw him 
deligning one of them upon a brick. Aſterwards 
he became the reſtorer of that whole art, and 
the famouſeſt man of his age. A child thar de/ighrs 
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in tormenting , and vexing either Beaſts or Men 
Cas the daughter of Caligula, that let her nails 
grow to ſcratch her companions and play.fel. 
lows) is of an evil, perfidious, and beſtial 
Nature. 


DEL1GHTING in gallantry commonly 
portends lowneſs and weakneſs of ipirit, as 
have thoſe Women , who have nothing but 
their outſide to entitle them to humanity. But 
ſlovenlineſs, if it proceed trom negligence, i. e, 
if he be careful in other things , eſpecially of 
concernment , is a very ill ſign: ad morem diſ- 
cin(ti wvivere Natte. But if from particular 
neglect of delicateneſs, as: too low and mean, 
tis a good fign, cave tibi a male pracindto pure: 
' A ſign of timorouſneſs and effeminacy is to indulge 
divers fancies, and to pretend to ſee imagina- 
tions and ſpefra Cthings which valiant men 
are ſeldom troubled withalD as allo to pretend 
antipathy to divers ſorts of meats 3 6c. and 
timorouſneſs is the prologue $o craft and difſi- 
mulation. Ons gravity many times in- 
dicates ſlowneſs to ſciences, negligence, and 
weak memory. Quickxeſs of wit is in danger 
to usher in pride, contemt , abuſe of others, 
and negle&t of ſtudy. Acuteneſs and ſagacity 
is often accompanied with anger and precipt- 
tiouſneſs. Such alſo, if Students, are apt to 
fall into needleſs curjolities, fations and he- 
refies. For they ſearch not to the bottom; 
but having principles think to work out the 
reſt by the Crtrky of their wits. Vain-glori- 
ouſneſs is alwaies ſubje&t to flatterers, Diltin- 


guish between ſoftzeſs and meekpeſs : the more 


{oft the leſs underſtanding , the more meek; the 
greater 
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reater generoſity and noblenels of ſpirit : a 
ſoft man hath no anger or gall, a meek man 
bridles and maſters it. Huffing and ſwagger- 
ing ( like bottled drink) commonly shews want 
of ſpirit , for it is but froth that makes thar 
noiſe , and preſently tuch become vapid, and 
diſtaſtful. 


10. WE muſt take heed of thinking any of 
theſe imperfections or faults incarab/e, becauſe 
according to a watural inclination : or if a child 
be not exactly ſuch a one as we would have 
him , that he muſt be treated as the Brachin.zzrs 
did their children, whole indoles they diſliked, 
abandon them in the Woods to the wild Beatts ; 
or as tlie Inhabicants of M:dagafcar ; who ex- 
poſe all their Children born upon a Friday, Tur - 
piter deſperat ur quicquid fierr potej?, faith Onints- 
lian. Iud deſperandum eſt poſe nos caſu tonem 
mentem influzre : {.boraraum off ; +» ut verum di- 
cam , ue lavor quid-12 magnus ef ; fi modo aninum 
formare incipimus, qiitequait dir: ſcat pravitas eqre, 
Sed ne: indurata dejpero. Nil off, quad 02 e::pu- 
gnet pertinax opera, Cx iiitenta ac tiltr ons fe, Sen, 
ep $0. Letthe induſtrious and >kilitl euuca- 
tor make many trials and Civers expeiimonts , 
as Phyſicians do , betore they give i d.iorminat 
trognoftic. RS 


Now, of ares ſome are ceneral. AS, rm. to 
make them kzow rheir infrn::iv , an.l tiik it 3s 
an infirmity; and 2. that they be 4:32 to by 
cur:d. For it is not &; in Corpurcul divexes, 
when the body is neccfiitared, by conacxion of 
Cauies, to undergo and fairer tne maiady in- 
cumbent. But herethe org is 32 its 0wis pots 
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er , ſubject to it ſelf only and its own will, and 


fore the firſt ſtep ro a cure, is to convince b 
reaſon that they doill, i.e. to acknowledge their 


'turally. So that it is in the | 


power Of 7eaſonto 


rule abſolutely over the affec 


tions of the Soul. 


times is miſſed, or obſtinately miſtaken, Almigh- 
ty God hath given us his holy Religion, and his 
y_ to govern reaſon alſo , and render every 
thought obedient to Fairh, So that in Reji- 


E044 þ 


dy of all the evils of the Soul. But many times 


lied. A Child, when he begins to go , re- 

ſeth immcdiately to be afliſted ; So when the 
will begins to follow its own choice, it then 
alſo begins to ſcorn a guide ; rhe appetite of 
liberty ing {ſtronger then that of ſecurity. 
Great induſtry therefore and diſcretion is re- 
quiſite to turn it the beſt way ; endeavouring, 
As Phyſicians » to introduce the contrary of What 
is amiſs, and ſupply 


nent ; to — the ſoft and modeſt : ſevere 
wo the merry, cheerful to the melancholic. Wt 
ken the Zacitury with queſtions, and filence 


the eciows with baffling fallacies Bridle the 
to00 d and eager, and ſpur up the /azy and 
ſiothfu]. 


11. SOME there are, who are /azy and wt- 
induſtrious to ſtudy , yet very active and ſprighth 
an bodily exerciſes ; theſe many times are fitter 


for other employments then learning, Othets 
, are 


that directed by the underſtanding. Where. | 


diſeaſe: the defire to have it cured follows ng. | 


ons and diſpoſi- | 
But becauſe reaſon ſome» 


gion lies the univerſal and neyer failing reme- 


particular and topical ones are alſo to be ap- : 
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what is defective ; tO &- : 
erce and diſcountenance the bold and impetti- 
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e to all purpoſes ſlow and ſawntrring , and theſe 
eo: tO mega no ry bodily labor. Firſt make 
them play, Tun, leap, &c. afterwards bring them 
to ſtudy. Forthereſeems to bea moiſture clog- 
ging their ſpirit , which muſt be firſt shaken 
off; for if they be indulged they will become 
more {leepy , even till chang'd iato dormice. Then 
wever let them want work, yet not much at a 
time , but be careful that what you command 
them be ſedulouſly performed, There are alſo 
who are pettiſh, peeviſh, hard topleaſe, and are 
alwaies lean, maigrc, and conſumrtive: which 
proceeds from a sharp , thin humor , eaſily ex- 
aſperated, and to ſuch a degree as may be ve 
prejudicial. It is beſt therefore to deal wir 
thoſe gezztly and ſmoo:bly (che default being more 
in the body then the mind) and nor put them 
upon crabbed , intricate, vexatious, or intentive 
ſtudies; nor be too rigorous in exaCting an ac- 
count of them. It would be worth labor ro 
try whether ſuch :edicines, as dulcify the blood, 
would not profit them. Like to theſe are they 
who ſeem 7ozgh, harsh, regardleſs of civility and 
not eaſily ming/ing converſation. Theſe, (it not 
ſuch in extremity) when mellowed by experi- 
ence, prove better then the comvlaiſant and ami- 
cable. Keep this ſour diſpoſition ro ſtudy, vir- 
tue, and knowledge ; and tho he grumble 
and repine , be content ſo as he duth his work ; 
and he is #» /eſs danger of temtation , becomes 
more ſolidly virtuous, and lafts rmuch the lon- 
ger. As the wine, which plcaſcth in the Czve, 
mult be drunk in the muſt. They ar2 alſo _ 
for friendſhip then the compliaat; for theſe are 
equal to all, and the greateſt intereſt can be 
gain'd in them. is. but civility ; the other chuſe 

I'2 their 
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their company, and fx upon the beſt. This 
ſourneſs proceeds ordinarily from a brisker and 
fiercer ſpirit, not- willing togp in the ordinary 
routte, nor follow the tract of thoſe he under- 
values ; but loves the generous faſt of [berty. 
Whereas the ſoft wax . th?t meits with every 
ones fingers, keeps 20 impreſſion. But if this harſp- 
meſs be extream, and increa(e with age; conſider 
whether it grow from pride, and then the root 
is to be dizged up; or from zatural inclination ; 
and then ler him frequent facet;ous and mer 
company, ler him converſe with S7rangers, wit 
vhom he muſt ſtand upon his guard. Womens 
acquaintance al{u, it diſc!ect perſons, 1s not ill 
for this diſeaſe, With the froward and perverſe 
begin to uſe ſeverity betimes , and waſter him 
betore he know his own ſtrength. Let him 
not be kamored or gain by his fturdineſs ; but let 
him know by experience, that his tricksare not 
only #zdeccnt. but vain allo and wnefferrl, Imi- 
tate God Almichty , who to the meek sheweth 
himſelf gentle , but ro the perverſe, froward: that 
he may humble the hign looks and thoughts 
of the proud. For indeed this ſauilew humor, 
which againſt all reaſon will be guided only 
by its ov.n oninions, and will brook no con- 
tradiction, js the cff:& of rhe greateſt priae; 
and is too frequently found in Perſons of qui- 
lity , when cockered by Parents , or flattered 
by Servants. When they are Children, 70vgÞ 
#ſcze is good for them, but afterwards it irri- 
tates them the more. Then 1f ſol er reaſoning 
open not their eyes, they muſt be ( as wild 
Trees) often tranſplanted and removed into 
ſtrange company. For where unacquainted 
they dare not shew their humor; eſpecially 5 
or 
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fore ſuch as will not brook their impertinen- 
cies, but anſwer them with laughter, ſcorn, or 
ſomewhat more ſevere. Indeed generally all 
bad diſpoſitions are reclaimed by converlarion , 
and the example of other pertons, eſpccia!ly 
ſuch as are eminent in the virtue you would 
produce. Affiictions alfo have a wonderful force, 
which are diſcreetly ro be menaged >y the Euu- 
cator , for then the humors arc ripe for pur- 
gation. 
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CH:A-P.-X. 


Of parts or capacit'es in general ; 
and of thtir diverſity z and tow 
to be ordered and 
reFifed. 


ws: ne we have ſpcken of D:ſpo- 
fitions in order to the regulation of /';e and 
manners. In the next place we muſt tr it of 
what conccrns Kzewl/edge and Science. f.od in 
order to this we muſt reſume ; that there are 
three faculties (of which we $hall ſpeak by and 
by more copiouſly ) naturaiiy implanted in us, 
Wit, Fudgment, and Memory. Concerning which 
that you may the better underſtand my inten- 
tion, I will fzt down the niofſt common and 
uſual diffecences of capacities, And firſt take 
notice, that the goodneſs of Wit is ſeen in, firſt 
quick apprehending what is propoled : and 2ly 
ready, pertinent, and copious izvertion. A Me- 
mory then is counted excellent, when it quickly 
embraceth, and /ozg retaineth, what is coramit-= 
ted to it. And that Fudzmenz is commended, 
which ſubtilly compareth, and accurately diſcerns 
between things that are like. Next that of Wits 
ſome are ordizary , Others extraordinary. Extra 
ordinary , ſuch are: 


1. IMAGINATIVE perſons, who 1. either | 
have their fancy ſo vo/atil and shipping from one 


thinz to anothcr > that they cannor fix Ierg 
upon 


i 


w. 
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upon any von? ſubject. Sometimes this pro- 
cceds from levity and impatience of the labor of 
thinking ( 7-07 ci enim mmor laſſituds animi quam 
corparis, j*/ occultior,) ſometimes trom Melancho- 
ly. And juch a degree theres of this, as is incu- 
rable but only by Medicine , that is frenzy and 
madneſs. Or 2ly who have great and ready varie- 

of fancies or ſuggeſtions » but little of Judgment» 
KL, as Ciſterns, whereinto the water continu- 
ally flows, are never clear. Theſe catch at, and 
fir down with , their fulleſt apprehenſions with- 
out weigaing or conſidering the contrary ; and 
are calicd Phantaſtical, The beſt way to cure 
both theſe; is ro fix them, by ſetting them to Ma- 
thematicks, Geometry eſpecially, where they are 
not ſuffered to taſt a ſecond dish, till they have 
perfectly digeſted the former ; and by employing 
their memory, Diſputations alſo in public are very 
profitable, 


2. PRECOCIOUS perſons , whom the Pro. 
verb hath branded to be of ſmall duration. Per- 
haps b<cauſe theſe fre Tempers are uſually leſs 
ſtrong and durable, their ſpirits either exhaling 
and pending, or fixin;; and thickning. So that 
like corn upon ſtony ground , they ſpring up 
upon a ſuddain, shew all they can do, are in 
admiration for their forwardneſs ; but wanting 
root , they bring ſorth yellow » and emty eares 
before the harveit, and ſo vanisch. Thus Her- 
mogenes the Orator was heard with admirarion 
at 12. years old, at 24. with laughter. Yetby 
the good leave of the Proverb, I havenot ſeen 
many of precocious parts , except by th ir own 
or Educators fault, miſcarry. For many times 
it happens that thoſe perſons, ſeeing their ad- 
vantage 
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vantage in the race above their companions , 
ſlacken their ſpeed, betaking themſelves to plea- 
fureand idlenes; or as they fay of Rablais, who 
not finding his good parts and ſerious ſtudies 
encouraged according to his expectation , aban- 
doned himſelf to 4uffoonery. Theſe pregnant 
wits, being much courted for their plauſible 
converſation , endanger their ruin from thoſe, 
who pretend to woe their friendship, It would 
be better for them to conſider, that they are 
not matched only with thoſe who ſtarted at 
the ſame time with them , but with thoſe alſo 
who had advantage ; and that he is to be crown- 
ed, not who doth 4s well as others , but as well 
as he can. But becauſe of the prejudice moſt 
men have againſt precoczouſnes, it will not be 
amiſs toshew ſome late examples of thoſe who 
_ betimes , have proved admirable, and 
laſted a long while. The great Card. Bellar- 
mine , Whillt at School, interpreted publicly 
Cicero's Oration pro Milone ; at 16. began to 
preach , and openly read the grounds of Divi- 
nity. Card. du Perroz read over the Algame#t of 
Ptolemy in 13. days before he was 18. years old. 
Torquato Taſſo ſpoke plain at 6. months old; at 


3. years went to School ; at ſeven he under- | 


A. = 


ftood Latin and Greek, and made Verſes; be- 


fore 12. he finished his Cours of Rhetoric, Poe- 
try, Logic, and Ethics; at 17, he received his 
degrees in Philoſophy , Laws, and Divinity ; 
and then printed his Riza/do. And tho of 
prodigious natural parts, yet the writer of his 
life obſerves, that he writ ( his Poems eſpect- 
ally) by the force of indefatigable ſtudy , ra- 
ther then vivacity of wit, or fruitfulneſs of in- 


vention ; which rendred them admirable, = | 


% 
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he began there where others would have end- 
ed. Auguſtus Ceſar at 19. yearsold, contrary to 
the adviceof his Friends, put himſelf upon the 
menagement of affairs, claimed,and entred up- 
on , the inheritance and ſucceſſion to his great 


- Uncle Falizs. So did Coſmo (the great Coſmo_) 


Medici , at 17+ years old , contrary alſo to the 
counſel of his kindred , take upon him the go- 
vernment of the Republic of Florence, after the 
murder of his coutin Duke Atexander, By the 
byealſo tis obſerved, that to both of theſe the firſt 
day of Auguſt was fortunate, to the one for the 
Battle at Adium, to the other for the two victo- 
ries over the two Szrozzy, Father and Son. Veſa- 
lius began when a Child to cut up Mice and Rats ; 
Mich. Angeloto draw Figures : Galen to compoſe 
Medicines. Fo. Picus Earl of Mirandula out- 
went his Teachers, nor could they propoſe any 
thing to him, which he did not immediztely ap- 
prehend ; and the goo. concluſions, which he pro- 
poſed to defend againſt all oppoſers under 20. 
years, of age, shew what he was, and henever re- 
tired till his death. Foſ. Scaliger ſaith of himſelf, 
that all the time he lived with bis Father in his 
youth, he every day dec/amed, and before 17. years 
old made his Tragedy Oedipus. Beſides many 0- 
ther particulars which he reciteth in the life of 
his Father. To /:d. Fab. Pibrac then not 20. 
years old, the great Alciati in his public Leftures 
acknowledged the ſolutiun of many great dif- 
ficulties in the civil Law. Grotius at 8. years 
old made Verſes, and performed his public ex- 
erCiſes .in Philoſophy ; before 15. he put forth 
his Comment upon Martianus Capella, At 16 he 
pleaded cauſes, Ar 17. he put forth his Com- 
ment upon Aratus, Lipſius writ his books Va- 
riarum 
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riarum Leftionum at 18.yearsold. Ingenium ha. 
buit docile, & omnium capax preter Muſices : me- 
maria non ſine preceptorum miraculo etiam in pyes 
70 » gue in ſenettute non defecit. Cent. 4. ep. 8, 
Sr Phi. Sydney Claith Sr Fow. Grevill) tho 1 
knew from a chi/a, yet I never knew other then 
a au; With ſuch ſaiednes of mind, lovely 
and familiar gravity , as carried grace and re- 
verence above greater ycars. nd what hig 
parts were, appears by that ſtrange affection 
born him by Langquet, and William Prince of 


Orange, Who kept correſpondence with him * 


when but a youth. Ca/viz printed his Inſtity- 
tions before 25. years old. A/ph. Toſtatus learn» 
edall the liberal Sciences without being _— 
and writ in the 40. years he lived as much as 
moſt men can in that time well read: yet was 
he alſo Counſellor to the King, Referendary 
Major of Spain, and Profeſſor of anger, ns 
Divinity , and Law in the Univerſity ot Salas 
mwanca. | could bring alſu very many more of 
our own Nation, and my own knowledge (be- 
ſides Mr Oughtred and Mr Cowley) to teſtify 
againſt that Proverb: bur I think very few ex- 
amples ( YVopiſcus ſaith zone) can be given of ſuch, 
as being dull and heayy in their yout! , arriv- 
ed to any great perfection in their age. Nemi- 
zem (ſayshein Probo_) unquam perveniſſe ad Vite 
tutum (unmam jam maturum, ziſt qui pier ſeming- 
rio virtutum generoſiore concretus aliquid inclytum 
deſignaſſet. Mai non fi racdglie buon frutto nell 


la re unquam excelluerunt, mature puerilibus an 
ad eam rem acceſſiſe. P. Com. p. 59. totur ipbu 
conſeſtit, primum in beneficio Dei, proxime #n 09 


cations. | 


| 


þ 
] 


| © 


eutumno , ſeÞ albero non iſpunta buone foglie nel | 
prima vera. Danti. Indubitatum efi, eos - it ye | 
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catione. Tbid. Are there not therefore 2. ſorts 
of precocious ? ſuch as have really good parts 
wr abilities by nature, and if theſe faile in 
their proficiency, it 1s the fault of themſelves 
or teachers. Or 2. ſuch as being brought upin 
converſation above the reſt of their age ſeem 
to excel, having onely imitated better copies 
then their companions, thoſe are like Trees 
whoſe nature it is to bear early Fruit, thele like 
thoſe accelerated by a too-early or accidental heat 
and may often verify the proverb. However 
let not the Educator ſlacken his endeavor to- 
wards any of them, nor let the young man 
himſelf d:bond » but rather (which is a great 
truth) ay,that God Almighty hath thus furnish- 
ed him to be an orzamex? to his Creation, and an 
aſſiſtance to mankind. Let the Educator alſo be 
more careful of him, and ot leave him to him- 
ſelf; for there will come cold froſts and hails, 
loathings and tediouſneſs of Labor; which, if 
not well defended, will hazard his dropping 
off, The ſubtle and delicate edge, if encountring 
too great difficulties, is in danger #0 turn ; in 
ſuch caſes therefore, let them not be tired out , 
bur affiſted, to expedite themſelves with eaſe and 
delight. Propoſe to them high and noble ſtu- 
dies, but give them your hand: keep them conti- 
nually running, but not at their f I » left 
they grow weary, and loath, abandon 
them. And indeed it is a much greater diffi- 
culty and maſter-piece, to dire& and conduct 
reas parts , then mean ones: Parts are indifferent 
to good or bad, and great parts to great good or 
great evil; and all great evil, as well as great 
3 from them. And which way fo- 
ever they go, they are not eaſily divened;theirs2 
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bilities lupplying them ſtill with ſufficient defence 


10$ 


for themſelves. Maxime ingenia, ſaith Seneca, miroy 
&» timeo, mediocria probo: as he is in leſs danger 
who walks on a plain, then he who dances on 
a rope. Manutius, in the Preface to his Para- 
doxes, tellsus of one Creighton, a Scottishman, 
who at 21. years old Cwhen he was killed by or- 
der of the Duke of Mantua) underſtood twelve 
Languages, had read over all the Poets, and 


Fathers, diſputed de omni /[cibil;, and anſwered ' 


ex tempore in verſe. Ingenium, ſaith Scaliger, pro- 
digioſum, &* admiratione magis quam amore dj- 
gnum , ei judicium defuit. Principes ſolent illa in- 
genia amare magis, quam bene doftos. Such per- 
ſons, if zo? well regulated, (which as 1 ſaid is diffi- 
cult, become many times proud and conceited, 
angry and precipitious, ſco:nful and preſumtu- 
ous; many times alſo light and freakish. And 
truly 7eaz and indifferent , or even /ow, wits have 
more pleaſure and fatisfaction, then theſe high- 
fizers. For truſting to their parts they neglet 
ſtudy and exerciſe, and ſo are caſily ſurpriſed and 
ditcoyered ; when either not fully apprehending 
the queſtion and the conſequences of an opini- 
on, or themſelves not well diſpoſed for diſ- 
courle. 


3. THERE is another ſort who hayenotlo | 


orcat parts, but have a vo/ubility of language,are 
able upon a ſuddain to ſpeak de omni ente & 
202 ente, and of them too, pro &- con. This 


paſſeth, amongſt Women and ordinary people | 
for Eloquence and great parts, but amongſt dif- | 
creet and ſerious perſons, for impertinence. 

the rather, becauſe theſe Men chuſe to talk | 
commonly .of things they underſtand not 


or | 
are | 
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are moſt improper and unknown to the com- 
pany; and of them alſo, without order, or 
method ; and have, when at a 70z plas, cer- 
tain commor places to retire to 3 leſt they should 
fall into that terrible diſgrace of having no more 
to lay. 


4. SOME perſons (tho very few) have a 
ſtrong indoles or inclination to, and abilities 
for, ſome particular ſcience; ſftrozg, I fay ; for 
a light fancy to one more then another is not 
ſtraightrways ( as they call it) a G.zizs to ſuch 
a thing : for oſt mex are not altogether in- 
different to all ſorts of learning, (rho Card. as 
Perron could neyer obſerve that hs was more 
aftected to , or more apt for, one ſ{:ience then 
another ) and yet may arrive to a gre:t perfe- 
Ction in that, whereto they are leatt diipoſed. 
Bur it his Gerizs lead him fo ftrungly to any 
one Science, that he be unapt to others, it is 
by all means to be humored. Ne ztextes ( ſaith 
Quowil.) quod effici non poteſt ; nec ab eo, quod 
quis optime facit , in aliud, cui minus eſt idoneus, 
eum transferas. It is reported of Ch. Clvins , 


| that being found by the F-/airs, under whoſe 


education he was, very unapt for learning, and 
ready to be ſent back to his Parents, to be 
lome other way emploied, before they would 
quite abandon him, one of them reſolved to 
try him in Mathematicks ; whercin in a short 
time he profited to admiration , and grew very 
famous and eminent in thoſe ſtudies. Or if 
his Genius be accompanied with a noble and 

nerous wit, let great endeavor be uſed to teach 

im other Sciences ; and if that, he is incli- 


t, or | Ned to, be nor the — to take hin off 


ae 


from 
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from it alſo. Omnino iniquum eft nobiliora inge- 
nia dehoneſtari ſtudiis n:inoribus. Y ct many times 
it is difficulr to bring ſuch off their inclinati. 
On ; as in Monſieur Paſcal ; 'out of the Preface 
to whoſe laſt book I will tranſcribe ſome paſ. 
ſages very memorable both concerning the 
proccieafien of his wit, and ſtrong i»clnation 
to Mathematics. 


& Monſteur Paſcal was obſerved in his child- 
& hood to have had an admirable underſtand. 
«ing to pierce into the profundity and depth 
«of things; and to diſcern ſolid reaſon from 
© {uperficial words. In ſo much that when th 
« offered him words only, his underſtanding 
« was reſtles and unſetled, until he had diſco- 
«yered reaſon, At 11. years old, at table, hay- 
«ing ſtruck an earthen dish, and obſerved it 
«to make a ſound, which ceaſed as ſoon as 
«:0uched with his hand, he was very earneſt 
« to know the cauſe thereof ; and from that 
« began to demand many other queſtions con- 
& cerning ſounds, in ſo much that he made 
«then a ſmall, bur very ingenious , treatiſe | 
& concerning ſounds. This his ſtrange incling- | 
<tion to ratiocination , made his Father fear, | 
e* that if he should give him any inſight into 
ef Geometry and Mathematics, he would be 
&« much taken with them, that he would neg- 
« ]ect all other ſtudies , eſpecially Language. 
« He therefore reſolved to hinder him, to lock 
«up 211 the Books of thoſe Sciences, and not 
«ſq much 25s to ſpeak of them in his preſehce 
& But all this cautiouſnes ſerved only to excite 
« his curiofiry ; ſo that he often intreated hs, 
« Father to teach him Mathematics , orat 1 
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«ro teil him what they wore. His Father to 
« ſatisfy him' ſomewhat, in general. ſud , the 

« were Sciences which taught how to make f1- 
& oyres equal or proportional one to another, 
« 2nd Withal forbad him to ſpeak to him , or 
& think any more , of them. A command im- 
& poſſible for ſuch a wit. For upon this hint 
*he began to revolve them continually in his 
«* mind, eſpecially at his times of recreation. 
© Once eſpecially being in a large Hall ( where 
© he uſed todivertiſe himſelf) he began to make 
© figures with a coal on the pavement, as a 
«circle, a triangle of equal ſides, or of equal 
* angles, and the like, and this he did cahiy. 
< Afterward, he began to ſearch out and make 
< propoſitions. Bur all Books and inſtruction 
« 425.9 by his Fathers diligence concealed from 
© him , he was forced to give names and def- 
* nitions after his own invention. A circle. he 
called a round, a line a bar, &rc. Afﬀer this 
* he framed alſo to himſelf Axiomes, and upon 
*them Demonſtrations after his own manner, 
© till hearrived tothe 32. Prop. E. /. 1. His Father 


<ſurprizing him in this poſture , was mightily 


*aſtonished when he heard him diſcourſe, and as 
*ir were analize his Propoſitions. And here- 
*upon , by the advice of friends, he put into 
< his hands Euclides E/-ments, which he read and 
* comprehended at 12. years 01d, with as great 


» —_—_ and facility, as other Children do 


omances : he read and underſtood it all by 
* himſelf without any Maſter ; and advanced fo 
* much in that knowledg, thar a while after at 


© Paris he entred into the Conferences of learn- 


*ed Men, held once a week concerning Ma- 
© thematical queſtions, Thitherhe brought his 
K 2 own 


\ 


{ 
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«own inventions , examined others propoſtti- 
« ons, &c, and yet was allthis knowledg only 
the product of his leaſure hours. Ar 16. years 
<old he compoſed a treatiſe of Conics , which 
© Mcnfieur Defeartes would not believe but to 
& have bin the work of his Father, endeavor. 
& ing to procure reputation to his Son. At 


19 years old he invented that Inſtrument of | 


© Arithmetic, which isin print; and at 23. hav- 
« ing ſeen the experiments of Torricel/i, he alſo 
" added to them a gre.t number of his own, 
This example of Morſtexr Peſtal is very cxtra- 
CTdinary , as was that of Pet. Damiarus to pie- 
ty, who being a Boy and almoſt ſtarved and 
naked, by the churlich and unnatural uf:ge of 
his Trother, yet having found a piece of mony, 
not regarding his own neceſlities, he beſtowed 


- jt upon a Prieſt to pray for his F:thers Soul. 


Moſt men are fit for many Sciences, and that | 


inclination , which they have to one morethen 
another, is ordinarily fro their abi{ity to per- 
form one more then another : as memory is 
for ſome ; wit for others ; courage and bodily 
ſtrength for others, Ec. or from therr own im 


zation, or others recommendation, by word or ex- | 
ample to one thing more then another ; or 


from ſome external and accidental effed they have 


ſeen or known of any one, or ſome ſuch like. 


Put tho all men have not, or ſcarce any 
have, all faculties excellent in an cqual degree; 
ir w.ll be the Teachers care and Educateds en- 
deavor to better that, wherein they are moſt de- 
fefive ; but ſo all waies, that you conduda them 
by that way they will go. Too much ſtrain- 
ed-wits, as forced grounds, badly correſpond 


ro our hopes. Uruſqinſque ſuum noſcat , faith | 
Tuly, | 
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Tully, ad quas res aptiſſimi erims in its potiſſi- 
mun elabcrabimus. Sencca' faith » that Virgil was 
23 unfortunate in Proſe, as Cicero in Verſe, But 
I am rather perſwaded that both the one and 
the other proceed:d from want of practiſe. For 
Taſſo was eminent in both; and Ovid was: an 
acute and eloquent Declamator as well as a flu- 
ent Poet. And Ser. 1. 2. Cont. 3. ſtories of 
him, that being importuned by his Friends for 
liberty to expunge three verſes out of his Writ- 
ings, he yeilded upon condition he might ex- 
cept three , and named thoſe they would have 
blotted out. 


5. BEs1DEs what I have already mention- 
ed, there are in teaching Sciences , two great 
rules to be obſerved, 1- Begin not to teach anew 
ſcience till your Scholar underſtand all that is neceſ- 


ſary to it; as not Rhetoric till he know Gram- 


mar, and the Latin Tongue, for ſo he will learn 
both. more and cheerfuller. Whereas the mind 
cannot to purpoſe intend many things at once. 
Tho ſuch ftudies as have correſpondence 
and affinity may well be conjoined ; for the 
comparing illuſtrates both, and variety takes 
off the tediouſmes. See Quinte. L 2. c. 12. Be 
not too haſty with your Scholar ; advance him 
nor 200 faſt ; lay the foundation ſure and ſtable. 
Remember that you are not powring into a 
bucket , but filling a bottle; the putting in 
too much hinders any from entring. He that 
eats--faſter then he digeſts, breeds crudities, 
and work for the Phylician to purge away, 
Belides he that underſtands, goes on cheer- 
fully and ſecurely. Which I take to be the 
realon , Why Mex of age make greater progres in 

K3. learn- 
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learning, then Children. Jul Scaliger began nat 
to learn Greek, till 40. years old, and then ga. 
ered it in a very few months, as he did Frewh 
and Gaſeon in three, Pet. Damianus learn'd nat 
to read till mans eſtate, yet proved one of the 


eminenteſt Scholars of his time. Balds entred 
ſo late upon the Law that they told him he 
intended to be an Adyocate in the other World. 
2. Teach not too much at once, but take your Leſ- 
ſon in pieces, lct him ſpell before he read; in- 
vent in English before in Latin , confuledly be- 
fore in order; then c/uſe the beſt, put it in 
order, turn it into Latin, and then fileand polich 
it, It is reported of Virzi/, that he firſt com- 

ofed his matter in Proſe, then turn'd it into 

'erſe, afterwards reformed thole Verſes to 
fewer ; and laſt of all reviſed and amended 
them. To theſe rules I muſt add, that he be taught 
things neceſſary Or uſeful. SUC are, 


1. LaxNGUAGES. The Pulls furea, tit. 
26. commands all the Sons of Electors ro be 
brought up from 7. years old, in the 1ralias 
#nd S/avonian Languages, and to perfect that 
ſtudy before 14. That is preſcribed to the Ger 
men nobility ; but for ours it ſeems requihte, 
that they learn the Letizz Tongue, {ſo much as to 
underſtand an Author readily, to write and ſpeak 
it competently; and if they go abroad, the 


mores reacily they fpeak it, the better. Other 
of the /earned Languages are ornaments, but ; 
not ſo noceflary as the Modery : and of theſe, | 
theirs, with whom we have moſt converſe, are 
the moſt uſeful. 


2. IT is requiſite that ke learn to. ſpeak þ#+ | 
ſpicuonſly» | 
| 


Parr I; 


| 


” ——_—— 
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cuouſly, decently, and perſuaſrvely, which is Rhe- 
-_ We underſtand the difference of ftiles 


Epiſtolary » Hiſtorical, and for Orations in all 
the three kinds. Alſo to compoſe and pronounce 
them hanſomly , at leaſt in his own Language. 
It is better alſo, if he underſtand and pradtiſe 
Ctho not much, except he have a conlide- 
rable dexterity in it ) Poetry ; without which no 
man can' be a perfect Orator,. but his fancy as 
well as expreſſions will be low and mean. Poe- 
#ry warms the imagination, makes it active, and 

omt to ſoar to the top of Parnaſſus ; it em- 
Caens to the uſe of a lofty Metaphor, or con- 
fident Catachreſis. Beſides accuſtoming the ſtile 
to meaſure gives inſ:ght,. judgment, and readi- 
nes alſo in - Qratorical number. It teacherh 
alſo to chuſe good words, to conlider , weigh, 
and pierce better into what we read, to take 
notice of the moſt delicate artifice, and dil- 
cern ſparks of diamonds, So that it is obſerved, 
that when Poetry is deſpiſed, other Sciences 
alſo are inthe wane. One great piece of Poerry, 
and perhaps the moſt familiar and proper , is 
the Dramatic, in which could they be of good 
ſubjects, well garbled, and diſcreetly handled, 
it would not misbecome our young Gen:leman 
to have his part. 


3- Mus1cCK I think not worth a Gentle- 
mans labor, requiring much induftry and time 
tro learn, and little to loſe, it. Itis uſed chict- 
ly to pleaſe others, who may receive the ſame 
guſto from a mercenary (to the perfetion of 
many of whom few Gentlemen arrive) at a 
very ealy rate. I should rather adviſe Singing, 
eſpecially if you fear him ſubject to a pa - 
wh.C 
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which , befides that ir ſtrengthens the lungs, 
modulates the voice, gives a great grace to 
elocution , and needs no inſtrument to remoye 
or tune. 


4- T 0 diſcourſe pertinently and rationally is alſo 
neceflary. This is Logic; which tho taught 
in every Colledg , and every one learneth, yet 
do very few attain perfection in it. Error is 
ſo well diſguiſed, Verity is alſo ſometimes (o 
deep, and our cord ſo sballow , that it requi- 
reth very much experience, to be able readily 
to diſcover the truth, and diſſolve a ſophiſm. 
Theſe knowledges already mentioned are but 
foundations , upon which all Sciences are built, 
but themſelves appear not in the edifice. For 
they are nothing but regulating and perfeing 
the aftions of our natural faculties ; not inform- 
ing th2m with any new or extrinſecal acce- 
dent; they re —_— and preparing the ?4- 
ble, that good reſemblances may be drawn 
upon it. They are neceſſary that a man may 
make the beſt advantage of his natural parts 
in apprehending of other Arts and Know- 
ledges. Some indeed have bin of opinion, 
that a Gentleman needs no more, but what 
nature hath given him. Licinius, and a'great 
General in our own times , were {ſo illiterate, 
that they could ſcarce write their own names. 
Lewis XI. deſired his Son might underſtand 
no more Latin then, 2i neſcit diſſimulare,neſ- 
cit regnare. But what harm had.it been if he 
had faved his Succeſſor the Jabour and pains 
of weeding out of Paris and all France ſo ma- 
ny ignorant and foolish perſons, and planting 


better in their rooms ? For which the Hiſto- 
rians 
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rians tax him. Or what harm had it bin, if 


| he had permitted his Son (Charles VIIL ) to 


have learned ſomewhat of Latin? Hecould at 
the worſt but have done as he did, that is com- 
m't his buſines to others, and not be able to 
diſcern good counſel from evil , and intereſſed. 
But it ſeems that Prince had but one trick in 
King-craft , and that a very mean one ; more 
Latin might have taught him others, and not 
to have ncedcd that , ſo baſe and unworthy of 
a Prince. As it did thoſe great Monar: ks, who 
were practiſed in them, 7u/ins, Avg uſtus, and the 
reſt of that _ C whereof Nero, to hisdiſ- 
honor , was the firſt that ſtood in necd of bor- 
rowed eloquence , Sexeca making his ſpeeches 
for him ;) Trajan, Hadrian, M. Auretins , and 
that miracle of Princes, Severus Alexander. Han- 
zibal wrot the lives of two famous Generals - 
and A'exander {lept with Homer under his pil- 
low. I will not muſter up any more exam- 
pies; they are infinite. Learning , i. e. Sciences 
are not xeceſſary to every man ; nor all to any 
man; yet are they uſeful to all, tho not to 
all equally. but that is beſt, which is moſt 
beneficial and proper for every ones condition 
of life. Learning and ſtudy makes a young 
man thinking, attentive, induſtrious, confi- 
dent, and wary ; an old man cheerful , and re- 
ſolved. *Tis an ornament in proſperity, a re- 
fuge in adverſity; an entertainment at home , 
a Companion abroad: it cheers in tolitude and 
priſon ; it moderates in tne height of fortune, 
and upon the throne. In theſe parts of the 
World we ſeem to run after Sciences, and think 
them to be all things; whereas the great and 


 * univerſal buſines of our life, eſpecially aQtive , 


1s 
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is wiſdom , prudence, noblenes, and liberty 
of ſpirit. Sciences are neceſiary to mans life, 
and Profeſlors of them are requiſite to in- 
ſtrut ſuch, whom it concerns to know and 
exerciſe them ; in other perſons wiſdom is the 
Chiefeſt, and whar can be ſpared from acqui- 
ring that, let it be beſtowed upon Science. 
By the way, take notice, that theſe are not 
both the ſame, that to be /earned is no? to be 


_—_ 


wiſe ; nor are Sciences to be placed in the yp- 


per room, notwithſtanding tie honor and 
wealth to be acquired by them. They are 
particular means for the obtaining particular 
ends; and diſpoſe a man very n:uch for wiſ- 
dom alſo : but the great ' univerſal Art is, Tu 
regere imperio populos, @c. to Excel others in 
viriue, prudence, and thoſe abilities which 
render him more uſeful in the general con- 
cernments of Mankind. Beſides Sciences are 
eaſily learned being taught by routte and courſe; 
but wiſdom reguires greater advertency , and 
more accurate obſervation ; which all are not 
able to /earn, and very few to teach. But,if 


ayoung man be induſtrious and of good parts, | 


there is time enough both for Sciences and 
wiſdom. Thof2 are more properly the emplol- 
ments of youth , this of maturer age. He may 
obtain thoſe before he be well capable of this, 
I mean a ſufficient perfection in them ; not 0 
much as isrequired for a Prof-57r, bur ſo much, as 
isneceſfary or requiſite for a Gentleman. Nor will 
theacquilition of them hinder his progreſs in this, 
but much further, and advance, it. Both becaule 
_of the well-diſpoſing of the faculty, and of the 
affinity between both knowledges. Amongſt Sct- 
ences therefore I recommend to him , | | 
5. THE | 


_— —— —— 
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5. THE pradtiſe of diſcourſing , or the ſeek. 
ing after truth by Evidence, which is Marhe- 
watics , Geometry eſpecially. 1 mean not a ſu- 
perficial raking upon truſt the Propoſitions , or 
the pradfical part only, or Taſtruments ; theſe 
ſpoil , make not , Mathematicians ; but the high 
road of Demonftration. This 1s the firſt part of 
the building that appears above ground; it is 

ractifing them in the greateſt Inſtances of 
invention that we know ; it fxeth the fancy, 
it accuſtometh to thinking , and enquiring at- 
ter truth in all diſcourſes. Analytic is the- 

oe of a mans patt , and Alzebra the pinna- 
cle of argumentation. Only let it be remem- 
bred, that I adviſe it here as a piece of Educa- 
tion, not a profeſſion. I would not have a 
Gentleman give up himſelf tu it; for it makes: 
him leſs fit for active life, and common con- 
yerfation ; except he well conſider that he can- 
not find his Demonſtration in all matters; ex+ 
cept he can be content with ſuch evidence as 
the ſubject affords ; and .not de!::/e a proof, 
becauſe he can fay ſomewhat aga.nſt it : and 
except he can apply his mind and intention 
to things as they are in the. World ; and not 
rack them to the accurate model of his exactly 
regulated Imagination. 


6. NaTuRar Philoſophy , but eſpecially 
Ethics, and Po/itics, should alſo not be negleCt-- 
ed. Which will diſpoſe him , when he comes 
to greater maturity , to comprehend the Laws, 
eſpecially of his own , and neighboring Nati- 
ons, and their Goyernment. Of which I shall - 
ſpeak hereafter. 


7 YET 
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fieur Paſcal is very eminent. «Tho he was 
«able, as any man could be, to pierce intro the 
& ſecrets of nature, and actually did ſee very far 
& into them ; yet more then ten years before 
<« his death , he ſo well underſtood the vanity 
« and nothingnes of all thoſe kinds of know- 
c ledg, and conceived ſuch a diſtaſt againſt them ; 
& that he could hardly endure men of parts 
&« should ſeriouſly diſcourle of, or buſy them- 
& ſelves in, them: from that time he alwaies 
c: profeſſed that nothing beſides Religioz was an 
& object worthy an ingenious mans ſtudy ; that 
« it was a proof of the lownes, whereto we 
« were thrown by the fall, that a man $should 
« ſeriouſly faſten upon the ſearch of ſuch things, 
<« as contribute little or nothing to his happi- 
«nes. Wherefore his uſual ſaying was » that 

«thoſe Sciences produced no conſolat:on in 
& the times of affliftion; but that the know- 
< ledg of Chriſtianity was a comfort both in 
« adyerlity , and defect of all other knowledg, 
« He believed therefore, tho there were ſome 
<« advantage or cuſtomary obligation ro ſtudy 
<« things of nature, and to be able to conceive 
« and diſcourſe rationally concerning them ; 
«yet it was abſolutely nece not to prize 
«them above their juſt value. And thar if it 
« were better to know and undervalue, then be 
« jipnorant of them ; yet it were better to be 
« jpnorant of, then know and overvalue them. 


The gentle ſpirit of petrarch alſo long before | 


his 


Parr.l, 


7. YET one thing we lack. Albertus Mag. 
- nus defired of God 5. years before his death, 
that he might forget all thathe had learned in 
thoſe ſtudies, that he might entirely give him- 
ſelf up to d:vation. The example alſo of Mozn- 
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his death quitted his Helicon and Muſes for 
mount 0hvet and Divinity. Card. du Perron 

kept not ſo much as any book of humani 
p> formerly a great Poet and Orator) et- 
ther Poetry, Oratory, or Hiſtory in his Li- 
. The Hiſtory of I. Fic. is very remar- 
kable; for being falſely accuſed by his Emula- 
tors of 13. points of Hereſy in thoſe goo. 
concluſions which he propos'd (at 19. years 
old) to be publickly diſputed by any oppo- 
nent ; and endeavouring to defend himiclt 
(which he did very learnedly in his Apology,) 
God gave him the grace to examine more nar- 
rowly the whole courſe of his life, and to 
diſcover in himſelf what no other had eſpied. 
For being a Prince young, very beautiful, and 
moſt wonderfully agreable in converſation , he 
uſed to make love ro many great Ladies; bur 
upon the forelaid occaſtion he no; only abſo- 
lutely gave over all that fort of converſation , 
burning alſo the books of his amours in La- 
tin and Italian verſe , but he alſo quitted the 
whole ſtudy of Philoſophy, and entircly betook 
himſelf to Divinity. Somewhat like did Bem- 
bus, Ronſard, Mcrc-Ant. Muretus , Laur. Gai. 
baro, and Cavalier Marini, And Nauzerius, 
tho formerly a famous Poet, yet afterwards ſo 
much deteſted all licentious compoſitions, par- 
ticularly Martial, that every year he bought up 
a conſiderable number of ſuch books, and up- 
on his birth-day ſolemnly burnt them. Nonnus 
3n penance for his Dionyſiace paraphrasd tne 
Goſpel of St. John. pet. Veliardus not being. a- 
ble ro abolish the cuſtome of reading the Po- 
ets, &c- Omnes Poetas, ſcriptoreſque profanos 
Evangelicos faciebax. Omnia ad exuad ificandam i 
L tiniere 
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nou pauci perniciem periculumque ſuis diſcipulis fe- 
_ inde illis in ſalutem St morum 5, tort 
 compararet. Orlan. in vita P. Fabri, 'Thele, 
you will ſay, did well to _ to dif 
themſelves of their riding poſture, when 
came in fight.of their home : but that it wi 
be difficult to * perſwade young men coming 
into the World to follow theſe examples. 
This I grant; yet ſome time should be given 
to him that gives us all, eve in youth; and 
the more the better ; and as before I ad- 
viſed to the gs of of Religion in the very be- 


ginning; ſo, as they grow. towards maturity, | 


I would perſwade them to the ſtudy of Divini- 
+4, —_— decried ſludy of School-Divinity, 
Which the great Earl of Strafford, and many 
other very- wiſe Perſons and States-men have 
themſelves ſtudied, and others recommended. 
Theologia Scholaſtica principi viro neceſſaria ; nam, 
dum queſtiones ſuas diſcutinnt, omnes ſubtilitates, 


effugia, ſuſpiciones, omnes denique ingenii mac 
&- Vires prodent ; OF The Writers of this d6 


more exatly canvas, and ſearch out, their 
fubjet, then any other whatſoever. Which 
partly might be the. reaſon why Monſieur Paſcal 
fell into ſuch an utter diſlike and loathing of 
his Phyſical and Mathematical ſtudies in com- 

ifon of Divinity. For tho he afterwards 
made that diſcourſe of the Rowler or Cychid, | 
yer all therein was found our by chance, 


PARTI, 
timore domini juwventutem accommodabat , ut unde ' 


| 


| 
| 


and almoſt without ſtudy ; and es he in- 
rended it for another purpoſe far differing 
from Mathematics. But if ever this learning 
was neceſſary, it is now much more certainly, 
when ſome are ready by the ſtudy of Nature 

=. 
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to immerſe God in matter ; and with thoſe 
impieties of Democritus and Epicurus to Con- 
found him with Nature : and others, for want 
of this ballaſt in theſe unſetled times, are dri- 
yen upon rocks and ſands by the ignorance 
of ſome, and craft of others , that lye in wait 
to deceive the better-minded , but {fs learned , 
then themſelves. 


6.: AND the beſt place and manner of learning 
theſe, and all other Arts and Sciences, or what 
belongeth to them, I rake to be in the Uni- 
verſities. And ſo hath bin the general opinion 
from the very beginning of learning. Theſe 
were the Schools of the Prophets in Gods Church ; 
and fuch were e Athens, eAlexandria, and many 
other places , among them that followed their 
own reaion. For theſe were the great Markers 
for Learning ; kere reſided the beſt learned, and 
greateſt frequency of them 3 4ere was emulation 
and mutual information in ſtudies +ere were 


- opportunities of diſcourſing, ſtudying, and con- 


tinual advance ; here were Books, privacy, and 
all other neceflaries for that purpoſe. And ſtill 
to this day in all Chriſtendom is this obſerys 
ed; every Nation, whether Kingdom, or Com- 
mon wealth , makes the eſtablichin and well 

lating their Uziverſties , one of the princi« 
pal parts of their care. For from hence they 
draw able ſibzefFs for all profeſſions and em- 
ploiments; here they inſtirute, both in learn- 
ing and manners, the whole Youth of the 
Nation , and the hopes and honor of the grow- 
Ing age. And therefore do the Supreme Ma- 
giſtrates , by ſuch yu rewards, and immuni- 
ties, encourage an os # the beſt Profeſſors 

2. 4 
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end Teachers in every Art and Faculty. And 
ſuch rewards are ncedful to entice perſons of 
great parts (as ſuch muſt be,) to ſuch indefa. 
tigable and unceſiant labor and ſtudy, and to 

uit all the means of advancing themſelves in 
the Common-wealth to ſerve the Public. In 
theſe places you may find skilful men in all 
Knowledges you delire : ſome give their mind 
and time to Languages, others to Sciences ; Ei- 
ther to have a right and large knowledg, or 


comOrehen(ion of things, whether the effects | 
of Nature or manner of her operations ; or | 


of the ſublimer and abſtruſer genera! propoli- 


tions concerning the higher and nebler en- | 
rities, and ſuch as are not obliged to the Laws | 


of Nature : 0:4ers to be able to exprels their 
knowledg 2nd jnotions, whether popularly by 
orations and ſpeeches, wherein they are fre- 
quently excrciſed ; or convincingly to learned 
Men , by their continual Diſputations, to which 
they are educated. I mean not that arguin 
and diſcourſing , which a Student ufeth wit 
his own ſelf ro find out the truth, but that which 
comprehendeth both rhis, and the aſhiltance 
alſo of others, public and open Argumentation pro 
&+ con. Thijs is it which brings a queſtion to 
a point, and diſcovers the very center and 
knot of the difficulty. 
wares the ſpirit in the ſearch of truth, excites 
notions , and by replying and frequent beat- 
ing upon it, cleanſeth it from the ashes , and 
makes it shine and flame our the clearer. 


fides it puts them upon a continual ſtretch of | 
their wits to defend their cauſe, it makesthem 
quick in replies , intentive upon their ſubject: | 


where the Opponent uſeth all means to wr 


This warms and adi» | 
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his Adverſary from his hold; and the Anſwerer 
defends himſelf ſometimes with the force of 
truth , ſometimes with the ſubtility of bis wit; 
and ſometimes alſo he eſcapes ina mid(t of words, 
and the doubles of a diftinRtion , whilſt he 
ſeeks all holes and receſles to shelcer his perſe- 
cuted opinion and reputation. This properly 
belongeth to the Di/putations, which are ex- 
erciſes of young Students, who are by. thele 
velitations and in this palzſtra, brought up to 
a more ſerious ſearch of truth, And in them 
I think it not a fault to diſpute for wvidory, 
and to endeavor to ſave their Reputation ; not. 
that their queſtions and ſubjects are- cuncern-' 
ing things of ſmall moment , and little. reali- 
ty : yea 1 have known ſome Governors that 
have abſolutely forbidden ſuch queſtions , where 
the truth was of concernment; on purpoſe that. 
the youth might have the liberty of exerting 
their parts to- the uttermoſt, and tha:. there might 
be no ſtint to their emulation. Bur indeed in 
ratural Philoſophy ( wherein: the greateſt libercy 
is given) What is there that is nor diſpurable ? 
and even they , who moſh pretend to experi- 
ments, will find it difficult to produce one new, 
or confute an old, univerſal propoſition ; and 
when they <hall diſcover one, they will find it 
diſputed both with contrary rcaſons and expe- 
niments. So true is that of Salomon, Eccleſ: 4. 
Tradidit mundum diſputationi eorum , ut non inve- 
#at homo opus quod operatus eff Deus ab initio 
#ſq:e ad finew: And of Siracides , Eccluſ. 18. 
No eft minuere neque adjicere , nec invenire ma= 
gnalia Dei. Cum confummaverit homo tunc inci 
pier, oe cum quieverit of erabitur. There may 
be further d:ſcoveries, as perhaps was the cir- 
LE3 culation 
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cnlation of the blood, and ſome others; and 
with all thankfulnes we acknowledg , and em- 
brace their labors that endeavor ſuch advance- 
ment: but tolay new principles, eſpecially ſince 
the received are incorporated into all common 
' ſpeech, and our Languages are formed con- 
formable to them ; and conſequently all mens 
notions ſet accordingly , which will not be al- 
tered and extirpated -4 ſmall fancies, is a bu- 
ſines of an higher dificulty. Beſides Arifotle 
himſelf, whom all Univerliities, Chriſtian, have 
followed about 400. years (longer then any 
other of his maligners have continued theirs) 
but the Grecians and Arabiaxs much longer 
time, was not a Novice in Natural Hiſtory ; 
witnes thoſe moſt learned works in that ſubje&. 
Yet did he write his Philoſophy conformable, 
not contradiftory', to his knowledg in parti- 
culars; and therefore it mult ns be v 
difficult ro overthrow that which is ſo we 
grounded , which was the produtt of ſo much 
experience; and by none but thoſe who are 
better verſed in that learning then himſelf. Nei- 
ther is his Philoſophy more notional then all 
Sciences, which are delivered in a Synthetical, 


i.e. a doctrinal method, and begin with uni- | 


yerſal propoſitions. I acknowledg indeed one 
point of Education , wherein I with our Uni- 
verſities more defective then they are, i. e. that 
which the Ladies call 4reeding and accomplich- 
»ent ; a fault incident to all theſe Schools of 
Learning , even to Arhens it felf; for Plutarch 
tells us , that long before his time ſome perſons 
wondred , why thoſe, that went five Gentlemen 
to hens, and very knowing , after a year 0r 
wwo's {tay there began ro krow nothing _ 
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the longer they ſtaied the greater clowns they 

roved. A negligence incident to thoſe, who 
Ls their minds more emploied then their 
bodies; and who converle not with the gallan- 
try of the age. 


7. THAT you may judge the better of Unj- 
werſities, 1 will ſet down the manner of Inſtru- 

ing in forreign Univerſities , or alſo our own 
in former times; without reflecting upon, or 
judging our preſent practiſe. Anciently in Ox- 
ford and Paris, (the two _ general Studies 
for a long time on this ſide the Alps) I fup- 
poſe in the others too, their reading was di- 
ating , and their /earning writing thoſe diQtates 
of their Maſter. Card. d* Eftouteville about 
1476, reformed this tedious and unprofitable 
way of teaching , and brought in (as it should 
ſeem ) the manner now generally uſed; which 
is, firſ# an account of the former Lectures ; 
then to read and write about half an hour ; 
then to explicate that abour an equal time. 
Experience ſince hath added an, hour more for | 
the Scholars conferring one with another in 
circles, in preſence of their Reader, and 4i- 


ſputing upon queſtions given them the read- 


ing before. 'The hour that remains, the Ma- 
ſter begins another Lecture, explains it to them, 
and gives them queſtions for the next diſputa- 
tions. Yet the Feſuits in Portugal, to eaſe 
their Scholars alſo of much of the labor ot 
writing dictates , have printed a Courſe of Phi- 
hſophy, which they explain , confer, and diſ- 
ute upon. And this ſeems the beſt way : 
ut whether introducible amongſt us ; or it 
ut be , whether better then Tutors reading 
privately 
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privately in their Chambers, eſpecially it Tu- 
tors be diligent, it is not fitting for me to 
determine, 


8. THE true methodof ſtudying to render any 
one a learned man, I conceive zo? to be, 7s 
truft to his memory ; Aliud enim eſt meminiſſe aliud 
ſeire : meminiſſe eſt rem commiſſam memorie cuſto- 
dire ; at ſcire eſt &- ſua queque facere, nec ab alio 
exemplari pend:re. And thele differ as much as 
5s ing our meat, and reſ2rving it ina cupboard. 
Wherefore zeither is it tobe able to quote many 
Authors, nor tell their opinions , or to repeat 
their pretty ſentences or profound ſubtilties : 
as neither to read mary Books , nor to ſay them 
by heart, is to be a Scholar: but to digeſt what 
is read, and to be able to know where a difh- 
culty lies, and how to ſolve it, 7.e. to make it 
your own, and to be able to ſatisfy your ſelf 
and others in that which you conceive to be 
truth. Firſt of all then, propoſe to your ſelf 2 


ſubject ; never read at adventure the book new- - 


ly come out, or in fashion , whatever ſubject it 
handles, for that is commonly loſt labor : but 
readalwaies with deſizzz: then hall you know 
Where you are , how far you have gone, what 
is behind both of hat Science, or of the whole 
Encyclopedia, Having fixt upon your ubject , 
taks an Author, a modern one, and the learn- 
eder the betrer : and conſider firſt the latitude and 
method of your Science ; and then 6egin with bis 
firſt queſtion, upon which firit uſe your' own 
thoughts; or at leaſt yours together with his, 2. e. 
let your imagination jooſe, both before and 
when you read ; diſcourſe , doubt, argue upon 
ang againſt ; ani draw conſequences _ $9 

K307 
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Author ; who is many times but a ladder to 
your own inquilitivenes, When you have found 
@ difficulty , which neither your own thoughts , 
nor his writing , do refoive, make uſe of other 
Authors of the ſame iubject ; for what one 
wants znother Jipplier ; your difficulty perhaps 

our Author foreſaw not , another did. And 


the citations of modern Authors yon will 
ealily be directed where to look for ſatisfaRtion. 
When that queſtion and the difficulties and folu- 
tions are fixed in your mind by ſufficient medite- 
tion, g0 to another, and ſo torward, 
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CHAP. XI, 


Of Invention, Memory, and 7ude- 
ment ; and how to help better, 
and direft them. 


£5» 


T 1s not my purpoſe to intermeddle with 

any particular 4rt or Science in this diſcourſe; 
but on y with ſuch things, as do not properly 
fall under, or belong to, any of them , yet are 
generally required to them all. And firſt I muſt 
reallume, what before I only mentioned , that 
there are three faculties to be cultivated , Wit, 
Memor 'Y 3 and Tudgment. 


1. W1T, the attions whereof are fancy , or 
zxrvention , is in ordinary acception , nothing elſe 
but a quicker apprehenſion of ſuch notions, as do not 
uſually enter into other mens imaginations, It con- 
ſts (faith Theſawro) in 1- perſficacity , Which is 
the conſideration of all, even the minuteſt, cir- 
cumſtances : and 2. wverſability , or ſpeedy com- 

aring them together ; it conjoins, divides, de- 
ceth , augmenteth, diminisheth , and in ſum 
Puts one thing inſtead of another, with like 
dexterity , 2s a jugler doth his balls. It differs 
very much from judgment ; thas is more perſpi- 


Cacious , this more profound; that more quick, | 


#his more ſtable ; that chiefly conſiders apper- 
ances, #his reality ; that produceth admiration 
and popular applauſe, zhis profit and real ad- 
vantage. Jngenious men are Commonly impatien 


. wm plerumque obeſt, p 
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of thinking , and therefore take appearances 
for reality ; and their fancy ſtill ſugge! new 
conceits, ſuffers them not to weigh or com- 
pare reaſons : wherefore they are commonly | 
unfit for buſines; their ability conſiſting in 
{udain apprehenfions, and quick expreſſions ; 
whoreas *tis only ſtudy, and thinking, thar 
hatcheth and produceth all noble defigns and 
ations and if ingenious men do come to 
conſider ſeriouſly , or to deliberate, they are a- 
ble to ſay ſo much” for either ſide, rhat they 
have no reſolution ; they diſpute well , but con- 
clude nothing. Conſequently they are irreſolute , 
inconſtant , and unfortunate : and their vis 
failing before they arrive at old age, and not 
being furnished in their memory and judgment, 
they become flat and contemtible. But if 
wit be joined with power , it is very dangerous 
to the public. Sapientia fine eloquentia parum 
prodeſt civitatibus ; eloquentia ſine ſapientianimi- 
f nunquam. faith Cis.1. 1. 
de Invent, | think I may truly add, that all 
miſchiefs in Common-wealths proceed from 
theſe Wits; for wiſe men wil! no diſturb go- 
vernment, and fools cavzor. Whereas the Fu- 
dic ious man is fitted for a” emploiment , con- 
liders what dangers and evils may happen, and 
avoids them ; conſequently is proſperous, brings 
about his deſigns, advanceth himſelf and fami- 
ly. And the longer he lives, the more doth 
his Talents increaſe. In ſum, the ove is beſt 
in a Tavern or Coffy-houſe, the other at a 
Councel-table : che one is a facetious compa- 
mon, the other a faithful friend ; ztheone a good 
droll, the other agood Patriot; the owe makes 
us merry, #he other wile. Wit, ſay ſome, peo. 
C 
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ceeds from active ſpirits, or a greater degree 
of heat in the brain; the exceſs whereof 

duceth madres ; and fo difficulc is it to deter- 
mine what degree ſerves for one, and: whar 
for the other, that the Proverb aſſigns them 
the ſame confines. And indeed the conceits 
of Mad-mez are nothing elſe but high and ex- 
travagant Metaphors : as that of one who fan- 
. Cied himſelf a fire-brand, and defired every 
one he met to blow him. Another thoughr 
himſelf a muſtard-ſeed, Another took himſelf 
for a glaſs-alembick with a long noſe, the 
droppings whereof he called Roſe-water. O- 
thers were Cocks, Urinals, &c. A lefler de- 
oree of madnes was that they called Enthu- 
ftaſm Cmany times from ſome vapor or water 
out of the Earth) which was imagined to 
come from the Gods, and which created the 
moſt ingenious Poers. Who all, pretending to 
that 25 , continually call'd upon the Mu- 
ſes, Nymps, and Preſidents of thoſe inſpirit- 
ing places, in the beginning of their Poems, 
And they, who are denied by Nature this fa- 
culty , and will not take the pains by #udy and 
exerciſe to prepare and fit themſelves, are wont 
to increaſe their heat or frenzy by Wize Cwhich 
cauſeth a temporary madnes; ) or by ſome 
high Paſſion , which hath the ſame effect as 
drunkennes. Magna pars eloquentie eſt dolor, 
ſaid Seneca, when he heard a dull Orator de- 
clame moſt eloquently that day his Son died. 
So Polus the Actor, that he might more vive- 
ly repreſent the grief of a Father upon the 
body of his diſeaſed Son, brought in an Urn 
the ashes of his own Son, newly dead, This 


for one Paſſion. 90 for anger, Si nature me þ 
s a 
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facit indignatio, werſum. Archilochus and Hip- 
ponax two very bad Poets, yer for fpite and 
rabbia, to be reyenged of two perſons that in- 
iured them , invented thoſe doggrel ſorts of 

erſes, Iambics and Scazons, whole force they 
ſo well applied, that their Adverſaries made 
away themſelves. And for Love, let the Smith 
of Antwerp be witnesz Wio being refuſed by 
his fweet-heart becauſe of his dirty Profeflion , 
changed his hammers and anvil for pencils and 
tables, and arived to be the famouſeſt Painter 
of his time. And Buchanaz, when he kept 
Schole at Bourdeaux, hearing thata certain young 
Gentlewoman, for whom he had a great 2Fe- 
&ion, was queſtioned for her life, on a ludain 
tranſported perhaps with V-zus as well as with 
the Muſes, went into the Court, where her 
cauſe was pleading ; and demanding licence 
he defended her ex-tempore in heroick Verſe 
ſo excellently, that he moved the Judges not 
onely to ſpare the Lady, but to admire and af- 
terwards much befriend his great ingenuity. Buc 
to let theſe paſs ; Wit is the mother ot face- 
tiouſnes , concelts, jeſts, raillery , fatyricaines, 
(which is almoſt /ypzo»ymum to wit ,) drol- 
lery, quick reparties , quaint Metaphors, and 
the like, in converſation. Of projects, new 
Inventions, Mechanical Inſtruments, &c. 
And in _—_— is the great Nurſe of Poe- 
try, Oratory, Muſick , Painting , acting, and 
the like. 


2. JUDGMENT #® thedeliberate 11e:ghing and 
comparing of one ſubject , one appearance , one rea- 


| ſon with another ; thereby to diſcern and chuſe 


true from falſe, good from bad, and more true and 
M good 
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good from leſſer. Which who ſo doth, is a wiſe 
man» beloved of God, and reverenced of all 
good men. lts parts conliſt 1. in circumſpe&i- 
oz , Or conſideration, of all circumſtances, ad. 
vantages , accidents , &C.2. In ſagacity, or col- 
lefting much from little hints; which requires 


both a great vivacity , ſerenity , and ſubtilty of | 
ſpirit; all theſe together make up Solertia. 3. | 
In caution or weighing all things for, and. a- | 
gainſt, the ſubject. And 4. Providence, or pre. 
vilion of futures, what may , and what may 
not » moſt probably fall out ; which is the. 
height of human wiſdom. A judicious man is 
ſtable, ſolid , ſerious , looks after truth , real 
advantage , and happines; is fit to govern and 
obey : is not rash or inconſtant ; believes not 
ealily ; nor eafily disbelieyes , but as his reaſon 
ouvides him, His diſcourſe is not ſo plauſible as 
ſolid; uſeth reaſons more then Metaphors ; ſpeaks 
to purpoſe, and knows when to hold his peace, 
He is what every one ſtrives, but few arrive, 
ro be. This faculty is proper to all Sciences that 
depend upon ratioral diſcourſe, and much think- 
ing, as Divinity and profound Myſteries there- 
of ; Natural Philoſophy, and Moral; Pradti- 
cal Medicine, Law, Judicature, and Govern» 
ment in Peace and War. 


—_ 


2. MEMORY # the calling to mind or Yeu 


One b, 


te&ing of what hath bin before known and appre- 
h-uded. They that excel in it are accountet | 
many times greater Clerks then wiſe men ; at 
able to cire many Books, and Authors, and 
their Editions ; can #el/ their opinions 3 

enterlace their diſcourſe with ends of gold 'and | 


Glver. Yet. if not menaged by judgment, theit 
opinio0 


Cultiv; 
tural ; 
from + 
What t 
ſtudie 
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opinion or learning is of little force or eſteem 
amongſt knowing men 3 who yet can gather 
many uſeful things out of their contuſion. 
This faculty is neceſſary for Lawyers, whoſe 
learning lies in quotations , and records 3 and 
who number, rather then weigh, their Authori- 
ties. *Tis allo = for learning Languages 
Criticiſmes , Philology , Antiquities ; for put- 
ting out » commenting upon, and making In- 
dexes to, Authors. Ir is a natural faculty and 
_— even in Children, who by it learn 
till chey arrive to {ome conliderable degree of 
Underitanding. 


4 IT is commonly imagined, that a great 
memory ſeldom accompanieth a great wit ,or 4a 
good judgment ; and that theſe three are incom- 
patible one wich anctuer ; that they have di- 
vers habirations in, and a divers temperature 
of, the brain. Whereas 1 think the contrary 18 
generally , but not alwaies, true, And thence 
1s gathered an effectual argument, that they 
are all menaged by one great Agent , the” Soul 
or ſprit ; which is above temperature, place , 
and matter. That one man proves not excel- 
lent in all or many Sciences, proceeds not 
from the inhability of one or other faculty of 
the Soul ; buc either from the long rime requir- 
ed to one ſtudy ; from want of induſtry , every 
one being moſt ready to make uſe of, and 
Cultivate, that, wherein they have ſome na- 
tural advantage, and to neglect the other; or 


from the too great attachment Men have to 


What they firſt maſter, ſo that all following 
dies are caſt into the mold of the firſt; or 


laſtly from a miſtake , for that memory is _ 
2 o 
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ſo conſpicuous, except where wit and judg- 
ment are wanting. Yet in theſe Jater times 
what perſons have we ſeen eminent in al! three 
faculties? Eraſmus, when a youth, had all 7e- 
rence and Horace by heart ; of. Scaliger in 21, 
daies got by heart all Horrer ( the 1/725 contain» 
inz 31670 verſes, and the Ocyſes about the 
ſame number) ard in 4. months all the other 
Greek Poets. 7:11. Scal:ger in his extreme old 
age had his memory ſo firm , that he repeated 
ro his ſon 200. yerſes at a time which he had 
before compoſed and retained in his niemo9 
24. houres. MAonſeeur Peiresx, When a yout 
2t School, could repeat a!l Ovids Metamor- 
phoſis , and Faufins Hiitory viithout book. 
Card. Bellarmin, faith Gallutins , had ſuch 2 me- 
mory , #t quicquid legeret ſc-i*eretve ſtatin ac ſu 
bito reciperct, quicquid rec*;*(ot, fraeliginne cenſtan- 
tifſomeqre retineret. P, Paco Sarpi's grezt me- 
mory, as well as wit and judzmcat, even from 
a Ciiild, read in his life. What a man Moz- 
fieur Paſcal was in divers Sciences , his other 
works; what in Divinity, the Provincials Let- 
ters, demonſtrate. I will o-tit Fob Picus, Pau- 
us Scalichins, Adr. Turnebus, Caſaubone. Card. 
Perron in four daies got by heart all Ecclef- 
2ftes m Hebrew , and belides his other vaſt 
abilities, was alſo an excellent Poer. Mr 
Orghtred in his old age had Ovid and Virgil 
fresh in his memory. Fr. Srarez had S. Av 
#Hins works ſo by heart, that he could repeat 
not only the ſenſe, but for the moſt part his 
very words; and if he was asked of any thing 
in his own works (22. Volums in fol.) he 
could tell the place and very page where he 
treated of it. But this himſelf called not_me- 
morys 
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"wory» but reminiſcence ; for it was indeed as 


much / as memory : for he was ſo well 
verſed in thar learning, and ſo perfefly ma- 


ſter of it ( having read the- whole Courſe -of 


Schook-Divinity , as 'I remember, 17. times 
over )--that it he were asked- of any point, 'Or 
concluſion, he would diſcourſe of it juſt in 


the fame manner, and order, as he had wrir 


it in his Books. I could.produce many more 
inſtances. - Bur in reaſon , the goodnes of the 
judgment muſt. depend upon- invention and me- 


ory ; that being rhe faculty which gives ſen- 
tence according to. the reports of. the- other. 


two, Yet few there are in whom theſe facul- 
ties are, as | may ſay, mingled and. Itis beſt. 


therefore that all be cultivated and advanced 


as high as they are capable tobe : and what 
is moſt defetive is molt to be. helped. And 
Children: having. ;memory by nature ,, invention 
not till youth , nor judgment till maturity, their 
memory is firſt to be menaged : only with this 
caution, that they be made to underſtand what 
they learn, and the reaſon of it, as ſoon as they 
Shall, be capable. 


5.-OF. the bettering of Judgement we hall 
ſpeak in another place ; but for Memory , be- 
cauſe we remember better thoſe things , 1. 
which wwe learn from our Childhood ; 2. which 
we are more attentive to-; 3- which we cxer- 
cile our ſelves moſt in; 4. which we orderly 
apprehend ; 5. which we can call ro mind from 
the beginning ; 6. which we conceive to be 
ſomewhat like-3- 7, and which is pleaſing to us ; 
and becauſe Childhood and youth have their 
memory (tho not ſo excellent. as men, yet ) 
- M 3 more 
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more uſeful then their anderſtanding ; therefore 
what ever they learn, /et it be got by hears, 
that they may repoſe and ſtore up in their e- 
_ what their underſtanding afterwards may' 
make uſe of - let them aiſo frequently rendey it , 
and: _ re” he meneneg ; which = be 
a great help to their memory, to the perfecting 
of \ which thing conduceth ſo much as pm 
Fiſe. Yet there is alſo an Artificial help to 
memory » Which is variouſly and obſcurely deli- 
vered by many Authors; theshorteſt and eaſieſt 
method is this. Make uſe of a ſufficient number 
of places beſt known to you; .as of Towns-in 
the way to London, the Streets of London, or 
the Signs in one Street, ſuch in fine as are well 
known to you.. Keep: their order perfeQly in 
mind, which firſt, which ſecond , &c. and 
when any word is given you to remember, 
place it in the firſt Town, Street, or Sign ; 
Joyning them together with ſome fancy, tho 
never ſo extravagant, the calling to mind your 
known place will draw along with it the fancy 
and that the word joined to it. And theſe you 
may repeat afterwards either in the ſame order 
as they were delivered, or 4ackwards, or as you 
Pleaſe. 'This ſerves: very: well for words, and: in- 
differently for verſes after much praiſe ; butit 
requires'a Tong time by this art to remember 
Sentences. A ſuccedaneum to memory is writ- 
z2g ; and Students are wont to ſerve themſelves 
of Common-place-Books , excellent helps to ordi- 
dinary memories. The: beſt way that I know 
of ordering thew, is; To write down confuſed 
what in reading you think obſervable. [Young 
S:udents commonly take: notice of remarkable 
Hiſtories, Fables, Apologues, (ſuch Gann 
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in E/a>) Adagies, if not in Eraſmus, or Manutius, 
pe Ef ohice, Emblems, Symbols ; Cwhich 
are all but fimile's dreſt after divers fashions) 
Hiftories of heathen Gods, Laws and cuſtomesg 
of Nations, Wiſe and uſeful Sentences , Elegant 
Figures, Reaſons and Cauſes, Deſcriptions 

the like. ] Leaveing in your Book a conſ1- 
derable margin ; marking every obſervation upon 
the page as well as the pages themſelves with 1» 2, 
3-&c. Afterwards at your leaſure ſet down in 
the margin. the page of your Index, where the 
head is». to which ſuch tence relares : and 
foenter into the Index under ſuch a head the page 


/ of your Note-book, wherein ſuch ſentence is 


ftored. Theſe Note-books, if many, areto be 
diſtinguished by A, B, C, &c. your Index muſt 
be well furnished with heads ; yet not roo much 
multiplied , leaſt they cauſe confuſion. Your 
own experience will continually be ſupplying - 


' Wwhatis defective. 


6. INVENT 10N is bettered by pradfiſe,by 
reading , by imitation, and by com:non-places. 


1. For prafiiſe, let him have a Teacher, who 

_ hath _ con C— _ 
ractiſe in it, who may guide his charge b 

_ eaſy rules and nw and not truſt him 
upon fishing in Books at firſt; and may take his 
fubjeCt after him, and shew him what more might 
have bin ſaid, and what he hath faid, bettered. 
Neither let the young man torture his mind 
at all; but ſer down what is ſuggeſted by his 
memory or fancy concerning his ſubje&, be it 
conliderable or no. The Sox! will by little and 
little beat, and windit ſelf, unto higher conce- 
ptions 3 
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tions; and in tranſcribing, may reje& wat 
1s too obvious. Let him be taught firſt to fi 
up a Sentence with epithetes » oblique caſes of 

e Inſtrument, manner, cauſe, and all: circum- 
ſtances and relations: which is eafily known by 
thereion ot the parts of his Sentence. Pra- 
Ctiſe him in mo? eaſy oppoſitions of Not and Byt ; 
in moſt eaſy deſcriptions of things moſt familiar 
to him, to enure him to the obſervation and 


taking notice of what he ſees : in enumeration of 


parts and ſpecies, as Theoldis better, In: Hiſto- 
ries or Fables; giving him ſomewlut to.:make 
out the reſt, as Ultima omnium ſþes evolavit & do. 
Go; in moſt eaſy and familiar ſimiles , as of a Shep- 
heard and Magiſtrate, piſmire and induſtrious 
pom; ſufficient varie:y of theſe is collected b 
raſmus. Under fimile's are comprehended alſo 
Metaphors, Allegories , Fables, Parables , Sym- 
- bols and thelike. And it werea good exerciſe 
amongſt a circle of Scholars, to propoſe a Symbol 
( the eaſieſt firſt ) and every one to anſwer in his 
turn ; v. g. letevery onegive his Symbol of for- 
titude, and a motto or word for it ſuch as, @ Pillar, 
which ſuſtaincth the greateſt weight laid upright 
upon it, the motto Refum ſtabile ; a Palm tree 
that grows up againſt a preſſure, 7 ne cede ma-' 
ls, fed contra audentior ito; to a Die, homo qua- 
dratus; An oaken-baugh ſtruck with lightning, im- 
pavidum ferient: A Rock, an Anvil, 2n helmet, &C. 
Fables are taken ( as Symbols from things natural) 
from things animat2, as an Eagie, Cock , &c- 
clothing them with ſpeech and action ; ſuch be- 
twixt Men,are Parables. So there are mixtures 


of all theſe, as, Eater ſaid to the Griggs , tarde ve- |þ 


zerunt, There are alſo compound ſubjets, which 


they call Emblems, of which Alciat, Sambucus,and 
| many 
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maxy others have made Volums. Suchare alfo 


Impre/a's of great Men, a vait number whereof 


are colleted by 7 ypotius and others: Another 
way of practiſe is, to atp!y all iuck things as he 
ſeeth , or as Occur in his ordinary bufines or 
converſation , to ſomewhat of morality, olicy , 
&c. Ac leeing an Ivy thruſt down the wall upon 
which it grew , one faid , that was the perfect 
emblem of a flatzterzr; an onion having its 
germe covered with ſo :taany ſcales, repreſenteth 
a man ther concee/s his intention under many Pre- 
tences, and the like. 


2. FoR reading; verſe him well in inventive 
Authors : ſuch are generaliy all Paradoxiſts , Sa- 
tyriſts, ſuch as write one againſt another, De. 
clamators, Controvertiſt:, and generally Ora- 
tors and Poets, as Cic:ro, Ouintilian, Seneca ; I 
name him laſt, hecauie, tho his matter be ve- 
ry good, yet he :.isbands it well , and ſpreads 
itthin, Among the L3tin Poets, Lucan, Fur 
wvenal, Claudian, Epigrammatiſts , &c. Lethim 
alſo uſe his own inverrien before he reads upon 
his ſubject; and in reading ſer down what his 
own fancy ſuggeſts upon, or belides, the Au- 
thor ; and Jet him alwaies read, Caſſiodorus re- 
ports of Tuly, that he refuſed to plead when it 
was expected , becauſe he had not read upon 
his ſubject. 


3- FoR imitation; let him imitate thoſe he 
readeth (as is taught in Rhetoric) by zranſla- 
#mg, paraphraſing, epitomizing , and compoſing UP- 
on his own ſubject ſomewhat like the other. 
Give him the fame ſubject with an Author 

own to him ; and th 


en compare his con- 
Celts , 
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ceits, fancies, reaſons, metaphors, &c. with 
the Authors. Let him alſo vary diſcourſes, as 
an Hiſtory into a Dialogue, or Epiſtle ; which 
take their Arguments from al] occaſions 3 as 
Antenor to Priamus, to ſend back Helena. Aga- 
memnon to Menelans tO quit her. SO to var 
Comedies and Dialogues into Epiſtles and Dif 
courſes, as Mitio to Demeas to ſpare his Son, 


and the like. 


7. 4 For Common-jlaces and helping the In- 
vention by them, many have written very co- 
iouſly 3 others think it altogether unuſeful. 
or that experience teſtifies , That thoſe, who 
have paſſed the courſe of their ſtudies, and ne- 
ver underſtood or practiſed this Art , have yet 
hid very good inventions ; that thoſe who uſe 
their fancies, do not all ſerve themſelyes of 
theſe common-places, nor beg at every door 
for Arguments and Metaphors ; that the mat+ 
ter ſuggeſted by theſe places is only general. or 
an heap of univerſal notions, which is rather 
2 diſadvantage then an help. Thus P Art de 
penſer. But on the contrary, it muſt be ac- 
knowledped , that all the Ancients, Ariſtotle, 
Cicero, &c. made great account of this ; that 
tho ſome have great parts, that they can with- 
out Art perform the effefts of art , yet all Fields 
have not a River or a Spring in them , but 
ſome require the diligence of a bucket ; th 
thoſe Cwhom they called Sophiſte ) who govern 
ed learning in their daies, made Profeſſion , Out 
of theſe places, to teach to diſcourie upon an 
ſubje& pro & cor , and to ſay all that could be 
ſpoken concerning it: that many of late dues 
have attained to plauſibility in diſcourſe an” 
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ly by LZulles art, which is but a few of thoſe 
common-places 3 and thoſe too the moſt general 
and indiſtin& : zhaz all conceptions aredrawn 


' out of theſe places; and if reaſon , naturally as 


it were, and of her ſelf runs to them, it can- 
not but be very uſeful Cfor Art is a more cer- 
tain guide then Nature) to make her ſee her 
own power, to diſcover to her ſelf her great 
treaſure , and to direct her, whither to go for 
what she wants. For if the ſoul be a great 
Palace furnished with al] neceſlaries; is it not 
a conſiderable aſſiſtance to the general Diſpen- 
ſer, to shew him where every thing is diſpoſed 
and depoſited in its proper place? The ſole rea- 
ſon, why theſe are not more taught in the Schools, 
is, becauſe they are included in, and learned 
together with, Logic and Philoſophy ,and tho 
the uſe of the Topics in Logic be quite di 

rent from this here intended ( which leems to 
be the miſtake of that Author) yet being the 
things are the ſame, it is left to the diligence 
and verſability of the Underſtanding, to apply 
them according to all their uſes. The uſes of 
Topics in Logic and Rhetoric, are to diſcover 
the value and force of a propoſition in order 
to find out the truth, and ro produce aſſent in 
our ſelves or others, either by conviction or per- 
ſwaſion; but here they ſerve to procure a right 
notion and apprehenſion of things , by confider- 
ing all that belonges to them: as alſo to com- 
municate the ſame right notions to others; and 
by queſtions to draw forth as many notions as the 
ſubject will afford. It is true alſo, that theſe p/a- 
ces are general ; for being th2 common ſprings of 


.witand invention , they cannot be otherwiſe 


Invention being the well applying of general 
pre- 
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predicates to particular ſubje&ts. Thus much al. 
ſo I confeſs, that theſe Topics are not ſo profi- 
table to them, who already underſtand Stien- 
Ces , as to thoſe who are ignorant; and con» 
cerning the uſefulneſs of them to ſuch, Matteo 
Pellegrini ( of whoſe Fonti deP ingegno I have 
made much uſe in this chapter ) telleth us ; that 
the Gentleman , for whom he compoſed that 
Book , by the uſe of it, arrived to ſuch aper- 
fection , as to be able in a short time to write, 
without defacing one word , many pages con- 
cerning any the meaneſt ſubject propoſed to 
him ; to the great admiration of as many as 
knew him. 

It 4 alſo to be noted, that ſome ſubjedts are 
tarren, which notwithſtanding will ſerve very 
well for beginners ; ſuch asare univerſal, plain, 
ordinary themes and propoſitions , which are to 
be fertilized by divers Artifices; chiefly by cloth- 
ing them with ſome rare or unaccuſtomed cir- 
cumſtances ; ſuch as havea shew of novelty or un- 
expedtednes, for nothing elſe is grateful. As to 
congratulate for a degree, marriage, &c. are bar- 
ren, except there be ſomewhat particular of age, 
ſeverer examination , Cxtraordinary merit , &c. 
1: is alſo to be noted, that , tho ſome perſons have 
ſuch happy Inventions , that they can preſently 
compare notions, and as it were deſcant ex tempo- 
re upon ſubject; yet will they ſometimes beat 
a loſs; and then zheſe Topics will be uſeful unto 
them, tho perhaps not ſo much as to ordinary 
wits; who muſt read , and obſerve much , that 
they may ſtore up a Magazin of conceptions ; and 
qa much allo, that they may readily and ca- 

ily by their queſtions pump out what is to ſerve 
their occaſions. For eyery propoſition is of an. 

wer © 
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fever to ſome queſtiom, and we think we underſtand 

ly,when we are able to aniwer any queiti- 
on concerning our ſubject. All ſubjects allo are 
either of ſingle words, or propoſitions. 

Invention concerning ſengle words conſiſts 
chiefly in ſubſtituting other fingle words for ir, 
whether for expreſhions only, or to raiſe more 
matter for propoſitions. 

In short, the height of the Invention , a ſg/e 


 9uord is capable of, is an high Metaphor, Catachre- 
\ - fs,or Hyperbole, I will give you an example of 


a ſingle theme, and how the fancy diſcants upon , 
and menageth it through all the Predicaments, out 
of Imman, Theſauro, to fave my ſelf the labor. 
His ſubje& is a Bee, dead, in Amber, which he 
makes 2 compound ſubjett , and takes firlt the feve- 
ral parts, Bee, and Amber. 
Subſtantia. | 
AP1s. Animans, fera, avicula, corpuſculum vivax, 
inſettum. 


ELECTRUM. Gemma inanimis, Heliadum (0+ 


rorum lacrima, arboram ſudor , humor concretus, 

viſcus, gelu, 

Quantitas. 

AP. Puſilla, brevis, levis, mmfroſa. 

EL. Gntta,ſtilla, rara merx, informe corp, formas 
ſe in onnes vertens. 

Qualitas. 

Ap. Flava, auricolor (for firſt she was iron- 
colored, tilt Jove changed that for golden, 
becauſe $he was his Nurſe ) /ozora, ingenioſe , 
prudens, ſedula » cafta , vilis, metuens, ſorts 
minax. 

EL. Flavum, melicolor, illuſtre, perſpicuum, clarum, 
preti =- nobile, « fluido aridum, tenax, gelidum, 

/ fragi e, Ferile, 

N Relatio 
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Ap. Fimo genita , mells genitrix , nobiliſſima 
inſeforum , FJovis nutricula , fera ſocial , Rejp. 
amans , fucorum hoſtis , Regi fida, Colonis chara ; 
Harpyie , Amazont » Pegaſo ſumilis; Ariſtei in- 
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| Relatio, 


Ventum. 


EL. Ex populo genitum;, matronis carum ; ſpeculo, 


auro, vitro, ſimile. 


Ap. 


Actio & Paſho, 


Hortos populatur ; dulces & floribus ſuccos de- 
libat ; furunculos inſeftatur ; nocuis nocet ; telum 
gaculatur ; ven?na fundit ; neftareos molitur faves, 
ſacibus ceras miniſtrat ; alits mellificat ; domos ar- 
chiteftatur ; Remp, gerit ; Regibus paret ; pro 


Rege militat ; fumo necatur. 


Es; 


Magnetica virtute paleas rapit ; animalcula 
illaqueat ; labra mordet ; oculos allicit ; Phaetontem 
extindum deflet;, artificum torno expolitur , ela 


boratur. 


Ap. Hyblea,Cecropia, odoris innata floribus, bor- 
rorum cultrix, cerate urbis inquilina ; domi nidi- 


Locus & Situs. 


ficat ; dulces nidos fovet. 


E 1. In Eridani ripa , ad phaethontis ſepulchrim ; 
ftillat ;; monilibus &+ armillis inſeritur ; theſaurs 


atque ſcriniohs ſervater. 


-AP. Per florea rura volitat, wvagatur , ſemptr | 
ſugax, quaſi aliger equus , & eques 3 dum voh- 


Motus. 


fat , prgnat. 
EL. Trunco heret & profluit ; lentum » ſegne- 


AP. Brevis ati; in caſtris kyemat ; vere novo |t 


Quando. 


Parr I, 


frodit ; in aurora reſcidum nettar legit. 


E1, Afrernum , immortale ; vere liquatur ; det- 


ſatir bruma. 


Habere. 
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Ap. Pennigera, alata, loricata, armata ; tubam . 

& haſtam gerit ; ipſa telum & pharetra. 

EL. Aurium appendix ; virginum geſtamen ; moni- 
lium decus & luxus ; inter opes numeratur. 

So joining ſeveral of theſe together , you may 
call a Bee Ingenioſum inſettum : Blas hoſpes ; A+ 
les Cecropia ; nobiliſſima fimi filia; aurea Jovis al- 
trix ; florum preado, hirudo; Flore ſatelles; cerea- - 
rum adium architetFa ;, nettaris propinatrix ; mel- 
lis opifex ; puſilla hortorum Harpyia ; volans vene- 


fica ; loricata avicula ; alata Amazon ; volatilis 


tuba ; viva telorum pharetra ; furunculorum terri- 
culum, Qc. 

And Amber , Pretioſum gelu ; [udFuoſa Eridani 
gemma ; Jucunda Heliadum lacrima &» monile ; Pha« 
ethontis funus ; lapideum mel ; aridus liquor; concre- 
tus fluor ; aurum fragile ; gemmens arborum ſudor ; 
gelidus ignis ; viſcoſa lux ; avicularum illex & pe- 
dica; flavus Eridani ſupellex ; Iubrice opes, tena- 
ces divitie ; popules ſpolia ; lapis non lapis ; armil.- 
larum. pupilla ; lacrimoſum Matronarum delicium; no- 
bile aurium pondus. 

Then he joins both together , not conſider- 
ing that the Bee 1s dead. 

Subſtantia. 

Nova Metamorphoſis | olim flebilis Niobe in ſ[axum, 
nunc apis flebilem in gemmam migrat : Mire delicie | 
Apis inter gemmas numeratur : lapis animatur , atti- 
mal lapideſcit : Meduſam wvidet apicula ; imo eadem 
Meduſa eſt & lapis ; novas natura docet inſitiones , 
in arbore gemmas , in gemmis apes : prodigioſa fecun= 
ditas, lapis aviculam parturit, &c. 

Quantitas. 

Myrmecidis anaglyptis adnumerandum opus ; apis 

in gutta, Unica hac apis rempub. peroſa ſibi vivit ; 
N 2 ſola 


ParrTI, 


fola ſuum implet aviarium, & puſilla ſe in aula ja- 
dat , &C. 
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Qualitas. 

Fulva apis fulva lucet in gemma ; eleftrum dixe. 
vis in elc&ro. Cerne ut gemmeo radiet fulgore igno- 
bile inſefFum ; dices etiam Apicula eſt ſidus. Alget 
Apis in flamma ; ardet in glacie : quid enim ele- 
arum niſi flammeum gelu ? viliſſima rerum Apis 
- elefto pretium aſlruit ; neſcias utrum utri plu 
conferat , Eledtrum Api, an Apis Eletiro, Hee 
pretioſior ef captiva quam libera, co carior quo 
clarior. Hem woluptuarins puellarum terror Api 
in gemma ; de alieno ſuperbit Apis, luce fulgens nan 
ſua. 

Relatio. 

Jovis altrix premium alterum tulit, olim aurea., 
munc gemmea ; imaginem cernis quam nemo expreſ 
fit, ſine celo calatam ; nimis ipſa ſui amatrix apicu 
perpetuo ſe miratur in ſpeculo. 

| Actio. ; 

Arbor \apim , apis .ocules naſe 3 ex ita gemma 
pat:ram-confice, Nectar apicula propinabit. Cerne 
ut arfto complexu hybleam velucrem gemma foveat ; 
ices eleftrum eſſe Adamantem. Ad Phaethaontis 
ſepulckzum delens apicula I:crimis obruitur, Aur 
cupio delectantur Heliades , wiſcus eſt lacyima. In» 
couta apis in lacrimis invenit inſudias. In furto 
deprehenſa gemmeis compedibus tenetur apicula. Non 
impure arbores pupngit ut flores. Florum prado fit 
arborum prada. Avare volucri viſcus fl gemma. 
Elettrurn Tidit Apis , mel opinata in illecebris la- 
querm reperit, Doloſas experta gemmas , viſcata 
munzra, &c 
Locus & Situs. 

Gemmea in theca latet venenum. In gemma lati- 
tat fera: & opes timentur. Apum Regina regjam 

inve- 
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invenit qualem nec Semiramis. Auream domum ſibi 
condidit Nero, Apis gemmeam. 

Sumtuoſa hac Apis in gemma nidificat. In ſpeculo 
excubias ducit. Gemmam cuſtodit apis qua cuſtodituy. 
Apim coluere (Egyptii , apem avari. Infide infide 
latebra latentem prodit . Ubi af lum ſperabat Cars 
cerem invenit , &C. 

Tempus. 

Strenua bellatrix apis in gemma hyemat , eſtivat 
in glacie, Brevis @vi avicula lacrimis eternatur.. 
Nuper avis, nunc lapis. 

Motus. 

Vernis feſſa [aboribus apis vacationem obtinuit in 
gemma. Caſtrorum deſertrix-in oftro cubat, A lento 
velox tenetur. Inliquido heret , in ſicco natat. Ni- 
mis alte volitans Tcario lapſu naufragiumfecit. Ef- 
fugere ſe poteſt, nollet, illuſtrem ſortita carcerem. Rara 
avis volucri gemma, &C. 

Habitus. 

Novum indumenti genus, veſtita eſt apis & nuda 
pellucet, Jam matronales inter luxus feram nume- 
res, Kc. 

If you add to theſe another circumſtance, 
the Bee dead in Amber, you diſcover a new 
held of matter. 

Subſtantia. 


Venefica hic jacet ci gemma venenum fu't. Ti- 
tulo 103 eget hic tumulus , latentem cernis. Letha- 
lis hic ſuccus , quam necuit , ſervat ; dubites, apiſne 
mortua fit an elettram wvivat ; exanimatum corpus 
ſuum animavit ſepulchrum- Hoc cadgver , uti He- 
doreum, pretio redimitur , &C. 

Quantitas. | 

Puſillum hoc ſepulchrum Mauſoleo inſultat. Ingens 
miraculum apis mortua. Unica jam non eft Phanix , 
alteram oftendit Eridanus. 

N 3 Qua- 


Of Education. 
Qualitas. 


OBbſcura olm avicula , dum extinguitur , Iucet. 
Hoc cadavere nihil pulcrius , nihil hac umbra cla. 
rivs; Elyſium habet in gemma. Luxus eſt fic pe- 
rire. Pretioſum hoc funus invidiam morti de- 
traxit. 
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Relatio. 
Gemmenm apiculz t 
tſa finxit & fixit. Narciſſi fatum experta eſt apis 


6 ſpcculo merfa. Hanc puelle vivam oderunt , mor 


tuam colunt. 
AQtio &' Paſſio. . 
Exigna hac artifex majori ingenio cadgveri (a- 
Vit quam corpori ceream ſibi domum molita, ſepul- 
chrum gemmcum. Nec lacrimis eget nec face; in 
laerimis conditur, in tumulo lucet. Crudelis Nympha- 
rum-pietas | innocuam apim dum lugent, necant : han 
amore an odio peremerint , neſcias, complexu prefoca- 
rent. Mortug Heliades hoſtem oc ciderunt. Mirum, 
enceps ingemmalatuit. | 
Locus 8 Situs- 
Huic cadaveri ſepulchrum non debes ſed ſcrinium. 


8bili leto lata volucris fimo-genita in gemma mo- | 


ritur. Sercophagi pulcritudine capta mortem ſolicita- 
vit. Hunc tumulum violabit nemo; pretium wvetat. 
Rapax wolucris capaci conditur gemma ; florum 
hartyia fic condi debuit. 

Motus. 

Fauzatem licet aviculam lenta mors tenvit. Caſſes 
abdiderat inter gemmas Diu pennis wvelificata ca"yl dim 
" reaperit 31 genma. Novum malum in lapide mergi- 

Tempus. 

Onod immortalis fit apis nil ſuperis debet, ſti 
morti, Aternitatcm Ph ario Regi aftruit Myrrha 
672i Elettrum, utrique lacrima. Lethali hoc ſuccin 
wors apem perdidit, &pis mort er. 

Habere, 


typum cernis in protypo. Seſe 


— 


/ 
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Habere. 

Gemmeum cadaver cerne ; tales Proſerpina gemmas 
geſtitat. Tnops vidtavit apes ,dives moritur. 

Thus much for ſizg/e words ; it follows con- 
cerning Propoſitions or Sentences : theſe conſiſt of 
ſubjeF, copula, and predicate. The ſubject in 
J=ventios 1s either kept, and other copula's and 
predicates applyed to ir, or chan to raiſe 
more matter ; and then is ſubſtituted in its 
place either , 


. 1. SYNONYMUM : as for little, take epitome, 


compendium , pigmeus , homuncio , punttum, atomus, 


&c. or ſome other of thoſe expreſſions , found 
out in the places for fingle words. 


2- GENUS: as for treachery , take deceit. 


3. SPECIES; as for treachery, take Treaſon 
againſt the Prince, or Country , as. Farpeia's 3 
againſt enemies, as Sinor's; or againſt friends, as 
Bocchw's betraying Jugurth to Syllg. 


+ THE Cognats; as for treachery take ſeign- 
ed friendship. | 


' 5. OR its ſomile's; as of a Fisher baiting his 
hook; a Coy-duck inticing thoſe of its own kind 
into the danger- For beginning ; Roat, fountain, 
ſpring , ( as of a watch) ſeed. 


6. OprostTEs; as fidelity. 


The Copula, for ſo we will at preſent call 
thoſe Verbs auzihiary , by ſome of which all que- 
ions are made , and by which the Predicates, 

* - whether 


| 


\ 
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whether Verb or Noun , are joined to the ſub- 


je&. Theſe are, am, was, with their divers caſes 
and perſons, have, had; do, did: make, made : ſuf. 


fer: sball, should : will, would: may, might : can, 


could: owe, ought: uſeth or is wont, Theſe again 
vary queſtions by the Terſes or times ; prejenc , 
þaf#, or —_ and both theſe a long or short 
while: ſuch are rheſe queſtions, Ts if ? 44s it? 
hath it bin alwaies? lately , or a long time agoe ? 
will it be? wouldit be? may it be ? might it be? 
&c. ought it or behoveth it to be? uſethit, or is 
it wort to be?. Again all theſeare either affirma- 
#ive or negative. 
wot bin? They are alſo varied with If, as, if it be, 
if it were or were n0t what would follow? If 4- 
lexander had fought with Remans ; If the Sun go 
out of the Zodiack ? 

For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do pre- 


. ſcribe no other Common-places for Invention 


then the Predicaments ; which indeed do ſup- 
ply anſwers to very many queſtions, but not 
to all. I have therefore rather choſen to fol- 
low Matteo Pellegrini, who reduceth all FPredi- 
cates that can be applied to a ſubje&t (Cas near 
as his obverſation could reach _)) to twelve heads, 
or (as he calls them ) Fountains and Springs of 
Invention ; which are theſe, 1. The relation 
or commerce between the objet# and human facul- 
ties, 2+ Conflituents Or parts J. The cauſes, 
principles, or efficients. 4- The End, 5. Ihe 
Aﬀtion. 6.- Paſſion. 7. Quality. 8. Quantity. 
9. Time. 10. Place. 11. The Subjefs. 12. The 
Correſpondents, Of which I $hall ſpeak in or- 
der, shewing what ſub-heads every place con- 
raineth, and how matter may be drawn out of 
them by queſtions, Yet I shall not ſet down 
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all that is to be faid, for that were both im- 
poſſible and unneceſlary ; but ſufficient to make 
the uſe of them , and of all not ſet down , un- 
derſtood and practicable. The manner to uſe 
them is Chis; ſet down the common place with 
its particular heads upon a ſeveral tableor page ; 
till by frequent peruſing and practiſing they 
become ready and familiar to you. Then, by 
the auxiliary Verbs put in form of a queſtion, 
find out ſuch notions contained in each place 
as are” agreeable and fitting to your ſubject : 
change alſo the ſubject (as often as yuu have 
need) by ſome of the former waies, and ap- 
ply the queſtions after the ſame manner to 
them alſo, 


I. COMMON-PLACE. The Relation of 
the object to the faculties of man , is as divers as 
the faculties are 3 1- Senſe external, internal. 2. Un- 
derſtanding. 3. Expreſſion. 4- Afﬀedtion. Concern- 
ing ſenſe Cyour ſubjeR being the object of fome 
of them.) are theſe and infinite other queſtions, 
v.g. a Battel. Have I ever ſeen it? at leaſt 
Fainted ? or deſcribed? might I have ſeen it ? 
where? how long agoe? how often ? had I ſeen it, 
what would it have wrought in me ? I would 
I had ſeen it, for How can 1 imagine it? what 
notion have I of it? hath my friend, or ſtran- 
ger, Or acquaintance ſeen it ? had he ſeen it, 
or not ſeen it, what would have followed ? hath 
hedream'd of it? If a Battle beſo terrible when 
heard , much more when ſeen ; yet more when 
preſent in it. Could virtue be ſeen how would 
it allure all the World! 'tis pitty a lye cannot 
be ſeen, that all men might beware of it. A- 
gan , the paſſion of the ſenſe affords gy” 
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ſtions as theſe. The Comer, did it deceive, 
weaken , blind, aftonisch, confound, pleaſe, 
comfort, cheer, the ſenſe ? 


Semper ego e Auditor tanium ? Tunquanne re 
ponam, 
Vexatus totits rauci Theſeide Codri? &c. 


2. CONCERNING Underſtanding , or the 
internal faculty of knowing. The actions where. 
of are !hinking, imagination, apprehenſion, compre- 
henſion, perteSted when we have a compleat no- 
tion, or Tdeaof our object; this by many men 
(an original of many errors) is confonnded 
with aſſent. e4ſſent or belief that the objet 
is ſo, or notſo; hereto belong alſo doubting, o- 
pinion, believing or crediting another , ſcience or 

rfe&t knowledg, deceit, error, previſion or fore- 

ght, remembrance, there being nothing that falls 
not out to be the object of the underſtanding, &c. 
Concerning theſe, we frame commonly theſe 
with infinite other queſtions. wv. g. Columbus 
finding out the new World. How came itinto 
his thought ? did any think of it before? what 
imaginat:on or conception was formed of it? 
why were not ſuch, as before him had that imagi- 
nation, excited to undertake it ? did the Ancients 
think it impoſſible ? did they doubt, whether 1t 
were not all Sea ? did they believe their Predecef 
ſors that denied the Antipodes? how did Columbu 
firſt aflent to it ? what Arguments, what Authort- 
ties moved him? if he had not thought upon 11, 
would any other? A thing ſo probable did ir find 
many abetters ? 8&c. How did it move, wark upon 
Columbus, when he firſt gave his full conſent? what 
Reſolutions did he take upon it ? &C. - 
2 SY} 
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_ ExPRESSIONSsS, or the faculty which 
diſcovers our minds to others , comprehendeth 
Words, languages , ſpoken or Written ; our own or 
orreign ; ancient Or modern ; copious Or barren ? 
elegant or rude; pleaſant or harsh ;, perſpicuous or - 
obſcure ; ambiguous , equivocal , ſynonymous , proper , 
natural , figurative. Again, verſe or proſe ; nar- 
ration, interpretation, queſtion : inſtructing, diſputing, 
determining, affirming, cenjing; propoſing, anſwering, 
confut ing, amphſying, exhorting, praying, command- 
ing, adviſing , congratulating , condoling, &c. All 
theſe things are z7rue or falſe ; likely or unlikely ; 
doubtful or certain. 

To this head are y .terred alſo all expreſſions 
not by words ; as by painting , graving , ſymbols » 
emblems , charafers cyphers , hieroglyfics, impreſas 3 
as alſo ſigns with che hand, eye, or other motion 
of the body; either natural, or by conſent of 
general cuſtome, or particular correſpondence. 
As alſo all natural expreſſions of paſſions, as 
fghing, laughing , &c. 

V. g. Being to ſpeak of America and its Inhabi- 
tants ; I ask what is the name of rhe Country ? 
what language it is ? who impoſed it ? whence 
derived or took he it? what is its true ſignificati- 
on ? what the reaſon of impoſing it ? what ſynony- 
mastoit? isit equivocal ? who hath writ of it? 
in what language ? how much ? &c. 

Again , is there any Map of it ? what doth it 
reſemble? is ir painted any where? &c. 


4. AFFECTION hath theſe ſub-heads , 
whence queſtions may be ſuggeſted, Delight 
and trouble ; pain and pleaſure ; love and hatred; 
defire or averſion ; hope or fear ; gratitude or in- 
gaitude; anger, admiration, veneration, contemt 3 

in- 


® 
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indignation , compaſſion , complacency, and in shore. 


all other motions , or ons of the Soul. In 
reference whereto I demand, if v. g- a viſit of 
a friend hath ever, and when, and how often , 
delighted me? whether it be a thing deſirable, 
joyful, 8&c. to me ? or if to any other, and 


to whom ? &c. If heshould come, how would 


my paſſions beafeQ&ed ? what content ? &c. 


TI. SzconD common place of Confituents | 


containeth three heads. 1. of eſſential! degrees of 
Genus, Species, &Cc. 2. Of Particulars of its Species ; 
and 3.of parts —_— 
The hath ſubheads all Z/emtial predicates. 
inning firſt with exs, enquiring if your ſub- 
ject Cv.g. an Unicorn) be, orif there be ſuch 
a thing. So deſcending, if it be # ſubſtance,or 
accident. It a ſubſtance, whether corporeal , or 
#ncorporeal. Tf an accident , whether quantity , 
quality , motion ( ation and paſſion ) relation, time, 
or place ; running through the ſpecies of your 
till you come to your ſubject it felt. 
Thele ſubdiviſions of every genws areto be found 
in the predicaments. For example , an Eagle. 
there ſuch a thing ? a ſubſtance or accident ? 
it a ſubſtance created 3 corporeal ? com- 
pounded ? living ? mortal? animal? irrational? 
volative? wild ? that flies fingle, not in flocks ? 
with a hooked-beak ? living by prey ? &c. So 
concerning the firſt predicate , many queltions 
offer themſelves. As, War isa thing, no great 
matter if it were not in the World. Were it 
not that we ſee it ated every day , we should 
eſteem it a fabulous chimera; {ſuch as Cer6:7w » 
and the Faries, Were it not, from how many 
calamities should we be-free ? Oh that _ 
| EY” W 
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were never known the names of quarrels, dif- 
ſentions , hatreds, fightings! but that love, cha- 
rity, and peace reigned every where, What 
ſort of entity is War? purſuing it through all 
its differences ; it is an action ,” not peaceab'e 
or profitable, but troubleſome and offenſive - 
offenſive upon deliberation , not by Nature, as 
c2ld is contrary to heat: for intereſt of ſtate, 
to diſtinguish it from robbery or private quar- 
rels, Menaged with open violence, not ſecret 
plots, with armed multitudes, againſt an ene- 
my that defends himſelf with a competent Ar- 
my , &c, 

The ſecond ſuggeſteth to us conſiderations, if 
the ſubject be one or many , ſimple or various ; 
andof how many ſorts, v. g. how many ſorts of 
Eagles? of War? by Sea, by Land, oftenſiy 2, de- 
fenlive ; juſt, unjuſt ; horſe or foot-fights ; fair or 
barbarous, So for particulars, the War of the 
Turks againſt the Venetians, Englih againſt Hollan- 
ders, French againſt Spaniards. 

The third of Coxſtituert parts, whether e/ſex. 
tial, integral ; and theſe homogenzal or hetero. 


” geneal, Adjunits, as hairs are parts of Beaſts, 


leaves of Trees, and theſe citner excrementi- 
tious, or elle perfeCtive and forornament; as 
——_ are parts of noble Euildings, Theaters, 
ountains, Piazza's, &c. of great Cities. Or 
parts of order, as beginning, midd.e, end : ſu- 
perior, inferior ; internal, external , &c. The 
Soul, hath it parts? may it have? whby hath ir or 
hath ir not? if it had or had nor, what fort of 
parts? how many, &Cc. 


Il. Tax third Common-place is of Caw- 
ſes , efficients or principles , 0 which are reduced , 
0c« 
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occaſcons , inſtruments , means, Or any concurrents, 
aſſiſtants, or acceſſories to produce the effect, 
Theſe again are remote , near, or immediate ; uni. 
wverſal, particular : primary principal, or ſecundary 
and leſs principal : total, partial, ſeparate , conjoin- 
ed: internal, external: neceſſary contingent, far. 


euitous , intended : weak, ſt 
may not, be hindred: eaſy, hard: poſſible, impoſſible: 
prepared , unprepared : diſpoſitions, &c. Again, 
all theſe are either of the thing itſelf, or the 
thing being ſuch as it is, clothed with accidents 
and circumſtances. 

In human actions alſo are Other heads, as 
the Perſon , our ſelves, or ſome other, friend,neigh- 
bour , ftranger , enemy ; Which work either 4y 
chance, by reaſon , by paſſion, and theſe /ove,ha- 
zred, &Cc. by force , neceſſity , or violence; by 
Fome , by error or miſtake, by opportunity, &c. a8 
War: by whome or between whome made ? 
who the occaſion? what moved to it 2? what 


was the true cauſe ? what the pretence ? whence | 


rong : which may, or | 


began it ? with what Armes and Forces was it 


menaged? what inſtrumentsor furniture ? what |. 


conveniences? how many artillery ? how many | 
horſe? how many foot? how many shot ? what 
ſtock of mony ? what ſtrength ? wh-t experience? 
what counſel? who the Genera] ? what a one for 
$kill , courage, fortune? what under-Officers of 
all forts ? how qualified ? was he conſtrained 
ro fight? did heunderrake the charge ny, | 
out of duty? ambition ? doth he menage it by | 
intelligence? treachery ? or force? | 


IV. THE fourth Common-place is of the | 
End and Means , or of Good; for the end of 


every Agent and eyery ation is Good _ 
r 


——— 
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real or ſeeming ; near or far off ; private or 


blic. | | 
Of Ends there are ſeveral degrees or ſubordis 


nations. The «/:imate or ſupreme end. The 
chiefeſt is the g/ory of God the Creator : next\, 
the perfection of the univerſe. And theſe arc wni- 
verſa! of ail things. Next follow more parti- 
cular or mediate ends, the conſervation of the Spe- 
cies ; the conſervation of the Individuum : its de- 
lzkt or pleaſure ;excellency ; and convenience ; hone 


ſtum, or duty; profit to the Agent, his friends,neigh- 


bors, the public, his Country, &c. 

Ail natural Agents, though they work for an 
end, yer intend it not, but are: direded to it. 
Only mar, being a rational creature, knows 
and aimes at an end. And the end of the mar 
is one; of his Arz, another 3 as the ſtatrary 
wakes a ſtatue to ger mony , &c. butof his Art 
is to reſemble the Archetype, Of mens intentions 
or a:ims, ſome are Prixcipal, others acceſſory z 
ſome ordinezry, others accidental. Pompey mar- 
ried Ceſars daughter; zot for the love of pro- 
geny , zor for her beauty , or dowry ; but for his 
own ambition, an accidental end to marriage. 
Some diret?, others perverſe ; as a Father recounts 
to his Son che worthy aCtions of his Anceſtors z 
to prev ke him to the like ; which he perverzs 
to pride, libertiniſm, dis-ſubjeftion to Laws 
and Magiſtrates, and inſolence towards his in- 
feriors, And this happens ſometimes out of 
error and 'miſtake ; as when an Orator diverts 
his Art to get applauſe ; ſometimes alſo out of 
malice and wickednes, as when a General de- 
lires Victory to ſatisfy his private revenge.. 
When a man goes to Church to look upon an 

om woman , &c. 
O2 Again 
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Again of ends, ſome are ultimate and prin- 
cipal, others fecundary , inſtrumenta] , or means 
to obtain the other. As a Prince gives out 
mony, to form an Army, to fight an enemy, 
to overcome him, to take away his dominion, 


to ſeize it for himſelf. This is the ultimate 


en1, the other are means. Of theſe alſo ſome 
are proper and convenient forthe end : as if he, 
that deſigns to be a Soldier, learns to menage 
an Horſe, to underſtand and uſe arms, to endure 
hunger, cold, wearincs, wounds, v atching » &c. 
Others are improper, asto quarrel, to (wagger, 
ro be crunk, fight, kill and ſlay, every one he 
meets. To be an Orator, the proper means are 
ro ſtudy reaſoning and argumentation ; to imi- 
rate Cicero, Demoſthenes, &c. to obſerve the beſt 
way of difpoling his matter, clothing it with 
good words , Phraſes , figures, &c. the contrary 
and improp:r way, or rather impediment, 18 to 
{crape together a parcel of well-ſounding words, 
a few ſnaps of wit, &c. 

Aoain , fome ends arc obtained, others hin- 
ared; as 2 man Cclires healrh and ſtrength, ſed 
$ranaes patimng , Zucetaque craſſa aunuere his ſupers 
wetuere. A Father deſires his Son ro be vittu- 
ous and prudent, and provides him Maſters, 
Books , 8c. butthe young man abandons him- 
felf to ij] company, &c. hindred by our own fol- 
ly, oppolition of friends, enemiet, &c. or fortui- 
rous accidents. 

Queſtions concerning the End are ſuch as 
theſe. Wherefore ? why 10? to what end, purpoſe, 
intention ? for whoſe ſake? for what good doth, 
worketh,maketh, he this? what shall he reap by 1?? 
h1th he obtained his end? hopeth he, shall he ob- 
tainic? what means taketh he to obtain it ? are 


they 
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they rational, prudent, proper ? who can hath , 
will, hinder him? or it? 


V. Taz 5. Common-place is of AFiors. 
Whereof ſome are immanent , when the Azeut 
is alſo the patiev? >, commonly expreſſed by 
Verbs neuters in Latin. Such are, to grow, r0 
fail, to move, to reſt, to want, to haſt, to declame, 
to ſtudy, &c. to think, underſtand, &c. Others 
are tranſient , when the Agent and Patient are 
divers, and are exprefled by Verbs tranſitives, ag: 
ſtriking, heating , &Cc. 

Again, ſome a&ions concern: being ; as v, g. 
Pride, what doth, can, shall, will, &c. it pro- 
duce? | Note that all the auviliary Verbs have 
their greateſt uſe and force in this Claſſe ] ge- 
nerate , perfect , preſerve, conſume , deſtroy 2 
Converſation begetteth ſimilitude in manners, 
mutual confidence, uniting intereſt , conſerves 
friendship, and is apt to procure advancement, 
&c. Debauchery conſumes the eſtate, deſtroies 
health, &Cc. 

Others concern qualities: and indeed all 4i- 
ons proceed from the virtues or faculties of 
their Azents ; whether natural or acquilite; and 
Attions are as various, and copious, as _ 
are. As a wiſe man gives good counſel , and 
doth hisaction wiſely. A young man doth, can, 
may, is wont to do foolishly. Srong Wine, doth, 
1Sapt to inebriate. In action , the place, time , 
and quantity often afford matter con{iderable. He 
can ſpeak more boldly in an: Ale-houſe , then at 
Court. The Sun warmeth and enl;ghtnerh (be- 
cauſe bigger)-more then Venus ; more alſo when 
nearer. How doth it move, act? by ir ſelf, by 
another? by Nature, force, chance; as the Ef- 
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how in youth ? how in age » how at firſt ? how 
afterwards? ſlowly or haſtily ? conſtantly or b 
intermiſſions ? equally or unequally? mediately 
or immediately ? : 

To afttion are reduced alſo Conſequents or 
Efeds, which anſwer to the Queſtion, what doth 
it, or he, work? and of theſe ſome are made, 


fome are done? ſome endureno longer then the | 


action it ſelf: as, the room is no longer light 

then it is enlightened. If the Auditors mind 

him not,all is done, as ſoon as the Preacher hath 
e his Sermon. 

Others remain after the aftion is ended; as 
health remains, tho the Medicine have ended: 
Science remains, when the ſtudy is finished. 
Science gets honor , honor emploiment , em- 
ploiment riches. A Prince what doth he? what 
ought he, &c. to do? to adminiſter Juſtice. 
What will that do, or is it apt to produce ? 
to maintain plenty, ſecurity, peace. hat are 
the effects of theſe, naturally , uſually, alwaies, 
continually ? the peoples love, and readinesto 


ro ſpend their lives and eſtates for him. Hence | 
no danger of inſurrections, rebellions, &c. he | 
will live in great honor, and reyerence with | 
his Neighbors, &:c. The golden apple, thrown 


dy diſcord amongſt the Gods at a feaſt , what 
conſequents had it, might it have ? &c. de- 
light of the 
three Goddeſſes : Chuſing of Paris to be Judge: 
Mercuries deſcent to carry him the meſlage : 


eſts: Emulation and deſire of the ' 


| 


} 


| 


His undertaking it : his beholding the three | 


Goddc fles, &c. So the immediate effet of 


the Sun is heat, thence the warming of the |, 
Earth, raiſing vapors, thence clouds, rain. Agpin 


,—_ 
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from heat, Seaſons of the year, generation of 
all plants , metals, &c- 


VI, Tag fixth common-place is of Paſſion, 
or receiving an Action. But eſpecially ſaffer- 
mg, Which is Chiefly of evil. To this belongs 
being made, being done ; Was the World, could-it 
be, could it be made, from eternity ? the rebuild- 
ing of the City, is it, may it, could it be done, 
finished , perfeRted , deſtroied, conſumed and 
changed into better, worſe? 

Why do ſome men grow as fat as Ehud, 
none as as big as Go/zab? Qualities. The Moon, 
becauſe receiving her light from the Sun, is 
ſubject to Eclipſes, changes, full, &c. Priamus, be- 
cauie 01d, lived to be ſpoiled of his Kingdom , 
to ſee his Sons ſlain, his City deſtroied » GTC+ 
The Ethiopian is burnt with heat, the Laplander 
frozen with cold. 

In ſum, whatever heads belong to aCtion, may 
be alſo eaſily applied to Paſſion. 

What doth the obje&t work upon us ? our 
ſenſes ? &c. what do all Simples and Medi- 
Cines; Air, and all things (called by Phyſici- 
ans ) preternatural ? all things edible ? &C. 
work upon us in order to health and ficknes? 
What do all Arts work > what all virtues, vices z 
eſtates, ages, ſexes, &c. work 2 well? ill? or 
mdifferent'y ? 


VII. Tas 7th Common-place is of Quah- 
ties, which hath theſe heads. 1. Goodand ev# 
mn themſelves : good is perfett , worthy , noble, 
excellent, happy, &c. Evil the contrary. In 
reſpetZ of others, neceſſary, helptul, ſuperfluous, 
profitable, agreeable , hurtful, &c- as Lucifer 
was 
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was created a moſt noble and excellent ſpirit; 
bur afterwards became unfortunate, wicked, 
dangerous, malicious, in endeavoring to dimi- 
nish the glory of God, and deviſing miſchief 


to man. Full of hatred againſt Heaven, and 
deceit againſt Earth, &c. by which means he 
is become the vileſt, and moſt deteſtable of all 
Creatures. 


2. Quar1TIEsS occult, which areknown 
only by their actions. What is the power , ta- 
culty , &c. of the Loadſtone ? to draw Iron, to 
make it move towards the North, &c. who 
could believe the power of Circe, to change 
Men into Hogs? 


3. QuarLiTIEs ſexfible, ſuch are beauty, 
uglines 3 figures of all forts ; light, darknes; 
colours of all forts, natural , artificial ; white, 
black, &c. for hearing, ſounds of all forts, 
$hrill, loud, skreeking, whiſtling, din, noiſe, 
&c. So for ſmells of all ſorts, and taſts : alſo 
tangible qualities, as heat, cold ; dry, moiſt: 
heavy , light; hard, ſoft; liquid, ſolid, thin, 
thick, ſubtle, groſs, clear, &c. and all theſe 
natural , or adventitious. As Lacretia was beaus 
tiful naturally, &C. 


4 Quar1T1Es of the mind, fuculties , or 
powers natural, or accidents , as in the under- 
ſtanding , perſpicacity , ſagacity z memory  te- 
nacious , treacherous : invention , ready , flow: 
the affections alſo and paſſions : virtucs and vice 
belong to this head. 


5- ADjuNcCrTs ; as naked, clothed , armed» 


adorned z 


cp &f & 3 we 
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adorned, trimmed ; not menonly , but Houſes, 
Cities, Sepulchres, Fountains, and the like. 


6. SITUAT10ON; as Cloth is tenterd , 
folded , &c- a Pillar upright, leaning, fallen, 
hanged up, &c. a living creature ſtandeth , fit- 
teth , lierh, kneeleth , &c. 


7. RELATIONS; as Lord, Subjedt, Judg ; 
Advocate , accuſed , Magiſtrate, Maſter , Ser- 
vant, Scholar, teacher : maried, unmaried; rich, 
poor , &c. noble, ignoble; glorious, in dif- 
gracc s &Cc. 


VIII THE 8h Common-place is 0van- 
tity ; this is eaſily and vulgarly known with its 
ſpecies. To it therefore belong number, one , 
many , few, &c. v. g. How many Suns are 
there? is it never ſeen double, or triple? why 
can there be no more ? if there were more » 
what would follow ? is it diviſible or indiviſi- 
ble? extended? how far? how many parts hath 
it? how great 1s it ? how large, long, high , 
thick ? greater then the Earth 2 how often ? 
how is It to be meaſured * how long hath ir 
laſted ? is it diminished or increaſed ? hath it 
any weight ? 


IX. THe 9th Common-place of Time, hath 
thele heads, alwaies, ſometimes, v. g. what is 
the duration of the Creator ? he hath alwaies 
bin, Is it poſſible he should be not eternal ? 
if he were not eternal » what would follow ? 
why is he eternal ? can any thing be eternal 
beſides him ? Duration is varied into pa#, pre* 
ſent, and future» Prudence conſidereth things 


paſt, 
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paſt , that it may govern the preſent ; and mak. 
eth conjeftures from both . that it may well 
menage the future. The paſt is conſidered b 

memory ; the preſent in acting; in the future 
are concerned cur hopes, fears, providence, 
Ccautioulnes , &Cc. 


2.DriveRs meaſures of time ; as ages, 
years, months, daies, hours, moments, and partsof 
time as Morning, Evening; Spring, Summer ; 
In:ancy, Childhood, &c. the beginning, middle, 
ending of the Duration of any thing. 


2. Occas10N; as favorable, opportune , ac- 
cultomed, purpolſed, &c. with their Contraries. 


X. THe 1oth Common-place is where, or 
place. To which belong. 1. The ſeveral parts 
Fond Urivers ; as Air, Earth, Fire, Water, 

eavens, Firmament, &c, North, South, &c. 
Zones, Climates, &c. Land, Sea » Iſlands, &c. 
Countrics, Aſia, Africk, &c. India mittit ebur, 
molles ſua thura Sabai. Where sball we find de- 
ccit? in shops and Markets, in narrow Souls. 
Where ſubtilty ? in the Geroxeſes, Where In- 
duſtry? in Holland. 


2. PLACE is either Proper , common; due be- 
longing to another. A Scholar in a Market is a 
fish on dry land. - Place alſo is natural, violent, 
anal: where it ought, is wont ; it may ſafely, 
well, be. Our Country, dwelling, &c. 


. DrFFEtRENCEs of p/ace ; before, behind; 
on the right, lefr &c. hand ; above, under ; over 
againſt, towards, &c. neer to, far off; in, by; Ms 

G 
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&c, Where ſtood Carthage ? Italiam contra, 
Tyberinaque offia., Where is water to be had? in 
e Fountain, River, Sea, Well, &c. 


4 QuaLiT1ss of place, cold, hot ; fruittul,. 
barren ; clean, dirty}; champaigns, mountainous z 
tilled , untilled , ſandy , chalky , &c. 


5. Civ 11, places, as an Houſe, Town , Vik 
hge, villa, Shop, Market-place , Street, Thea- 
ter» Church , Hail. Public or private. Sacred 
or profane , ſolitary , inhabited, our own, ano- 
thers. Where may a man pms build , &Cc, 
upon his own, Where do flatterers frequent ? 


the Court. 


6. Ta x power or property of place. Vervecum 
in patria, craſſoque ſub aere nat. 


XI. Ta x 1rth Common-place is the /ubjef# 
to which any thing 4elongeth, or wherein any 
thing 5. "There 1s nothing that may not be 
the {ubject of anuther. The cauſe may be of 
its propriety. Virtuous actions to whom are 
they proper ? in whom to be found ? in pru- 
dent perſons. What things are hot ? thoſe ex- 
poſed to the Sun, are neer to the fire, are in 
motion. Who are cunning ? they who have 
much experience. The s and ſigns. Who 
are noble? they who do nothing baſely, or 
_ Who are true Princes? they who go- 
vern tor the good of their People. Who are 
ſubje&t to anger? they who have a sharp noſe, 
Curled hair, red face, &c. 

Subſtances are moſt properly the ſubject of 


other things, As Godis the fountain of good- 
NCSz 
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nes , the Angels receive it immediately from 
him. Men and other Creatures are good each 
in his kind. ; 

So for all other things. What things are, may 
be, uſeto be, ought to be, accounted long ? [ A- 
ions and Paſſions ] a Journy from England to 
China. ' The works of Toſtatus Abulenſis. Delay 
of what is earneſtly defired. [ Time | the lives 
of Men before the Flood. [ Place ] the way 
from Paris to Conſtantinople. What things are 
weak and feeble. | Quantity ] things ſmall and 


little. {| Quality J tck perſons, Women, pale 
perſons, fearful, rired, &c. | Action ] Children, 
old Men. [ Place |] the Aftatics, &c. 


XII. T HE laſt Common-place is Correſpox- 
dents, which hath many under it, as 

x. Before and after; firſt, ſecond, third, &Cc; 
laſt: beginning, middle, ending. More or leſs. 
Whether,is before, Saturz or the Sun ? in dig- 
nity and perfection the Sun is before : in place 
A Saturn is before. In time they are 
equal. 

LY The ſame and divers or different. Virgil 
wasthe Author of the Georgics, who of the Aneias? 
the ſame. How doth his Poems differ trom F0- 
mers, Theocritus, Heſiod, Taſſo * &C. 

3- Equal and wnequal : double, triple, &c- balf, 
and generally all Proportions. 

4: Like, unlike; contrary, oppoſite 3 and theſe va- 
ried with more and leſs. A/exander and Ful. Ceſar 
were like in boldnes, unlike in ſtature; of contrary 
diſpoſitions. Whether was more prudent ? lels for- 
tunate ? Was Plato a better Philoſopher, or Diony- 
ſus a worſe Tyrant? the Aſtrologues prediction of 
Czeſars death, brings to mind the like of the Earl 
of Pembrok, 5. Union 
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5. Union Or conundtion in the ſame ation; as 
when two act one upon anofher mytually, as 
two enemies, Or emulators ſeeking to undermine 
one another. Or when both at&t upoun a third, 
2s two Rivalls toward the ſame Miſtreſs. Or _ 
both ſuffer from a_ third, as two ſervants un- 
der the ſame Maſter, Or one a& and the other 
receive or ſuffer, as the Maſter and Scholar, 
udge and acculer. 

6. Together , near, far of : antecedent, con:comi- 
tant, ſubſequent, either in place, dignity or time, 
Chriſtmas brings to mind good cheer, mirth, 
jollity. A feaſt ſuggeſts Meats , Cooks, Fish , 

oul, Flesh , Sawces, Dishes, Chargers, Wines, 
Cups, Plates, &c. The Spring brings in Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter, Cz/ar makes mc think 
of Brutzs , Caſſins, Pompey, &Cc. 
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CHAP, XIL 
Brief Direfions for Elocution. 


] Beg the Readers pardon, if , contrary to m 
own deſign , I here ſubjoin to the diſcou 
of invention a few lines in order to regulate 
our ſpeaking and writing , what we have invent- 
ed. Andthe rather , becauſe amongſt the very 
many Books of Rhetoric , 1 have not ſeen any, 
that declares the differences and reaſons of 
Stiles and Figures ſo exactly as Eman. Theſauro, 
Our of him therefore, for the greateſt part, 1 
have drawn this short ſcheme and proſpe#; 
whereby any, even meanly practiſed , capaci- 
ties may be able to diſcern and judg of what 
is well, and Orator-like written or ſpoken ; and 
conſequently himſelf alſo to imitate the El 
quentef} ' Authors. 

There arethen divers manners of ſpeaking and 
writing. 


1. CoNnc1sE L y,infewshort abrupt Senten- 
ce , as men ordinarily ſpeak in common conver- 


ſation, without any art, or order. As 1 


Dic mihi Damata, cujum pejus? An Melibei? 
Non , verum A.gonis. Nuper mihi tradidit Hg0v. 
Su-h is very frequent in the Comedians. Ss 
Vos iſthec intro auferte: abite, Socia 
Adeſdum. Paucis te wolo. 
Dixi , audiviſtis , teneth , Jud'cate.. 


2. SOMEWHAT artificially but impoſe; ; 
I. with- 


Lyrics 


degan 
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' 1 without any obſervation of numbers , correſ- 


pondence meaſure , &c, when aperiod hath no 
certain bounds, but goes on till the matter be end- 
ed, keeping the mind of the Awditor ſtill in ſuſ- 
e till all is faid which is to ſay ; which when 
it will be, the Azditor cannot divine, becauſe he 
cannot foreſee where the ſpeakers defign will de- 
termine. Such are the beginningsof moſt of S. 
Pauls Epiſtles. Such is that beginning of Ci- 
'cero's Oratian pro Celio. Si quis Fudices forte adſit , 
jgnarus legum, &c. till you come to quibus otiofes 
ne in communi quidem otio, liceat eſſe. SO in that pro 
Mione beginning at Occids, occidi non Sp. Mehum 
&c. unto now 040 veſtibulo privaret , ſed omni adi- 
tu & lumine. $0 in Catone Majore. Plus apud 
me Antiquorum authoritas valet, &c. unto per 
viſum ex Africano audiſſe dicebat. 
Such is that Dithirambique ſcene in Senecas Oe- 
dipus which begins. 
Effuſam reaimite comam nutante Corimbo 
Mollia Niſeis armati brachia thyrſis. &Cc. 
Such that of Virgil in his Silenus. 
Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coatta, oc. 
And Auneid. 6. Principio celum ac terras , campoſque 
hauentes , &c . ' 
Such is moſt of the Hiſtorians manner of writing. 
This fashion of ſpeech the Greeks called Oratio 


 pendens, Ar. Rhet, 1, 3. c. 9. ſuch when an Athenian 


Ambaſſador uſed at Sparta, the Senate replied , the 
firlt part of your Oration is gone out of our 


| minds, and the ſecond neyer entred in. 


} AFTERWARDS Thraſemacus, or whoe- 
ver he was, that firſt obſerved the pleafingnes in 
Lyrics to proceed from their pauſes and Meaſures , 
began to practiſe the _ in Proſe; andto i 
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thoſe great and unlick'd maſſez into shorter and 
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rounder periods. Of theſe, that, which conſfiſts-of 
one entire ſenſe only, and is not divided into 
members, (ſuch as are moſt of Serecas) is called 
by Ariſtotle Periodus ſupina : and by reaſon of the 
"omiſtion of the tranfirions, and the frequent re- 
$equrey of the ſame matter in ſeveral words, is 
1y moſt Orators rejected. Wherefore others, 
out of more diligent obſervation of what was 
pleafing, changed thoſe round and incoherent pe- 
.r:ods into many more Conciſe members : carving 
rhem, as it were, into divers clauſes and parcels ; 
which were alſo made correſpondent and com- 
menſurate one to another. $9 that they became 
neither iztire,nor yet maimed; not metrical , yet 
0t without meeter ; not in feet z yet not altoge- 
ther /ooſe; without Verſe , not without rythme ; 
verſe compared with orher proſe, proſe compar- 
edto verſes. This came nocin fashion amongſt 
the Romans till the latter end of Tullies time z 
which made his firſt Orations not to beſo elo- 

uent as his latter ; and himſelf to complain 
that he was going out of the World when he 
began to underſtand Rhetoric. And of ſome 
Orators in his time he faith ; I iis erat ad- 
mirabilis curſus orationis , ornata ſententiarum con- 
 cinnitas' non erat. i. e. they had a wonderful 


fluency in their ſtile, choice. words, and round ' 


full periods, but they wanted the near diſtri- 
bution of them into parts and members. The 
firſt is like an head of excellent hair, but hang- 
ing down, and flagging ; this other like tie 
fame hair diſpoſed and made up into rings and 
curles. Examples of theſe are infinite in Pli- 
nies Panegyric. . | 
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4. TH1s Harmony or correſpondence of the 
clauſes ot a Period conſiſts in three things. 

1. Equality of the members. 

2. Contrapoſition of the words. 

' 3- Similitude of termination. 

1. Equality is, when the divers clauſes of a p2ri- 
od confitts off equal number of words, or of ſy{/z- 
bles, or times, Crwo short ſyllables being equal to 
one long.) which is altogether- as graceful. As 
Speremus que Volumus ;- quod acciderit feramus,” CiC.. 
Alterum optare crudelitas eſt, alterum ſervare clemen- 
tie. Superbia in fronte ; ira in oculu; pallor in 


* corpore ; in ore impudentia. Plin. $i quid obtigerit ,. 


&quo animo paratogue moriar ; neque enim poteft ac-- 
tidere turpis. mors Fri viro; neque immatura Conſu- 
lari; neque miſera ſapienti. Cic. | 
2. Contrapoſition , antitheſis, is a converſioror 
retorfion of the ſame words in divers clauſes of 
the ſame period. For the ſame words are ſeverally 
(and often contrarily_) joined, to make as jt were 
aſceming contradittion. or paradox at leaſt. As 
Sepius accidit ut imprudeutes feliciter, prudentes 
mfeliciter agant. 
Tufelix Dido nulli bene nupta mavito; 
Hoc pereunte fugy , hor fugiente peris. 
Stultus prudentibus, prudens Putris Viſus. 
Sometimes alſo words of a contrary ſignification 
are joyned tozerher elegantly in one periods ſupi- 
%a. As, Incdlinatareſurgo. Carpit & carpitur una. 


| Qui ſpefFavit wulnera vulnus habet. Sparta ibi mu: 


1s habet ubi non habet. 

Sometimes words ſignifying contrary things are 
placed in divers clinſes of the ſameperiod. As; 
Aut vos amplifica, ant mortuss derelingqu?. 

Alba liguſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra Lederer, 

Sometimes they are placed .in manner of a 
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Dilenms. Morere, fe caſta es, wiro; ſe incefla, 


amori. 
Jupiter aut falſus pater eſt, aut crimine verus, 
3- Similitude of terminations, whether. 1, by ite- 
ration Of the ſame words in ſeveral clauſes. 2. Of 
the /ame caſ/esand perſons of nouns and verts, tho 
not the ſame words, yet of the tame or like ſound. 
Of the Spartans at Thermopy/a. Trecenti ſumus, fed 
wiri, ſed armati, ſed Lacones , ſed ad Thermopylas ; 
zunquam Vvidi plures trecentos. Of the ſame, Nos 
fne deliciis educamur , fine muris vivimus , ſine 
vita vincimus, This correſpondence is ſometimes 
in oze word, ſometimes 1n 2, 3, 4; arid 5 ſome- 
times, but rarely. 
Indignus cui vel improbi bene ve/probi male 
dicant. 
Dum laurum acquiſivit regiam, palmam ami- 
ſit popularem. 
#el in negotio ſine periculo, vel iz otio cum 
dignirate eſſe poſſinr. 
FEque nocent & qui nolentibus vitam officioſe 
impertiunt , & qui volentibus mortem mali- 
- tioſe negant. : 
& tu me per hos in patriam revocare potu- 
iſtj, ego te per coſdem in patria rctinere nog 
potero ? 


«s. BESIDES theſe, therearetwo other ſorts 
of fig:res, or ornaments of ſpeech. The firſt are ſuch 
25 move the afedions, and gn x well as de- 
light, and therefore may well be called 
The ſecond are ſuch as conſiſt in ingenious expreſ- 
Gons in the words themſelves. 

Patheticat are thoſe figures, which ſerve to 
expreſs ſome paſſion , or other operation of the 


mand ; as the imagination, A 5 


Pathetical. 


ch 
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whether they concern apprehenſion , appetite , 
anger , Or any other affection whatſoever, Such 
are- 

1. Cognitio, tO this belong theſe and the like 
expreſſions. Agroſco, audio, intelligo, ſcio, expe- 
rior , Video, &C. Aznoſco, agnoſca,, victum eſt Chaos. 
Sen. Nunc ſcio quid fit amor. V irg. Neſcio quo pattos 
feri dicam. Cic. | 

2. 9ee=7 <p , to which belong ex, ecce, 
adſpice » auaite , '&c, En quo diſcordia cives per- 
duxit miſeros | En queis, þ ws Virg. Intuemini huic 
erutos oculos , illi confrattos pedes ; quid exhorreſci- 
th? fic iſte miſeretur. 

3- Narratio, to which belong, dicam, enarro, 
Ge Favete linguis;, carmina non prius audita Mu- 
ſarum ſacerdos Virginibus pueriſque cauto. Hor. 
--Nunc qua ratione quod inſtat confieri poſſit , paycis 
adverte, docebo. Hoſpes, diſce novum mortis genus. 

4+ Afﬀermatio, eſt labor , non nego ; pericula 
magna, fateor ; multe inſidie ſunt bonis, veriſſime 
dictum. Cic. Afﬀirmo fibi, Caie Mars , 707 fic Yee 
fritiſſet. Quin. | 

yes. Nego eſſe quicquam a teflibus dittum » 
quod hc. . 

Jole meis captiva germanos dabit ? non. 

5- Ironia. Ni fallor , feminas ferrum decet. 

6. Apoſiopeſis. Novimus @» qui te. 

7. Preteritio. Non dico te a ſociis pecunias ac- 
eepiſſe ; non ſum in eo occupatus , quod Civitates , 
regina, domos oapnium depeculatus es ; furta, rapinas 
omnes tuas omitto. | | 

$ FJuramentum. Per has lacrymas dextramque 
tam te, Virg. 


- Teſtatio. Vas , Dii Patrii , penates , teſtor , inte- 


g0 me animo ac libero P. S ylle cauſam defendere. 
9. 4nimadverſio, epitaſis, A. ening upon what 
was 
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was ſaid "before, or animadverting upon ſome \ &delbb 


circumſtance of what preceded, Obrepſeſti ad ho- '26 
ores commendatione fumoſarum imaginum ; upon | -lare. 
which he animadverts, Quarum nihil habebas ſi- non | 
mile preter colorem. Cic. in Pil. | tas þ 
Tu intrare illum-Senatum poteris, O Tulli , in quo 26 
. Pompetum non ſts viſurus ? tuillam togam induere , | 27 
que armis ceſſit ? Sen. in Suaſ. | hears 
Regina quondam ancilla nunc, quidem tua. dulci 
10. Parentheſis. | .. 28 
T1. Correfio. Antronium in campo vidimus , & himſf 
quid dico *: vidiſſe nos ? Ego vidi. Cin 
12. Repetitio. Commotus non es, cum tibi mater pe- 29 
des amplexaretur; ron es commotus. ter 1s 
' 13. Admiratio. Novum monſtrum | integer ali- | what 
tur, debiles alunt. S2n. how | 
I4. Exclamatio. pay 4 
15. Extenuatio. Levia memoravi nimis ; hec vir< ſes, 
go feci. Leve eſt quod afium eſs. amico! 
16. Commemoratie. O Myſis, Myſis, etiam nunc | fuit. 
feripta illa diffa miki ſunt in animo. 
17. Preſagitio. Neſcio quid animus grande pre- 
fagit malum. 
18. Dubitatio. Dubito an moriendo vicerit, au- ( 


vincendo fit mortuns. 
I9 Inquifitio & interrogatio. Nunc quero abs 


te , quare patrem ſuum Roſcizs occiderit ; quaro 30. 
quanAo occiderit. Cic. gemm; 
20. Reſponfio: Oueris , quo jaceas poſt obitum | Frs ; 
foco? quo non nata Jacent. 4 FE | 31. 
21 Interpretatio. $i intelligis , Cicero , non dicit Abung 
yoga mt vivas; ſed roga ut ſervias. When Antkony 32. 
offered him his life it he wou.d ask it. Exred 
22. Occupatio, or preventing an objection. libera 
23, Fidio. Fingite vobis antiquam illam wrbem: 4 


widere, lucem orbis terrarum;. Cc. 
24. Iiias 
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24. Imaginatio, Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis 

delubre moveri ſedibus, Virg. 
' 26. Expreſſio , edtypoſis. Putares cadaver ambu- 
-lare. Quacunque iter faceret, tjuſmodi ſuit , ut 
non legatus Populi Romani , ſed ut quedem calami- 
14s pervadere videtur. Cic. Verr. 

26. Proſopopaia. Tecum patria fc agit. Cic. Cat- 

27. Apoſtrophe , when we ſpeak to one that 
hears not. O Fors Blanduſie ſplendidior vitro, 
dulci digne mero. Hor. 

28. Ratiocinatio, when one diſcourſeths with 
himſelf. | 

Cur Pallas non nupta ? virum non invenit ullum. 

29- Concluſiuncula, when the foregoing mat- 
ter 1s refleted upon and concluded with ſome- 
what unexpected. As Cicero, having declared 
how the Herbeteſ: were by Yerres condemned to 
pay a great ſum of mony to two of his Miſtreſ- 
ſes, concludes. Jtaque civitas una ſociorum atque 
=——_ » duabus deterrimis muljerculz wettigalis 

Wit. 4 6 

Epiphomena.' fic dii ſpreti exardeſcunt. Sic hu- 
mana conſulia caſtigantur , ubi ſe celeſtibus 
preferunt. Val. Max. 

Compendium. Illus parents nullus aut equi eff 
amor , avidis cruoris, imperii, armorum, doli ; 
diris [celeſtis, breviter ut dicam, meis. Qedip. 

30. Perplexitas. Ouid agimus ? animum diſtrakit 
geminus timor ; hinc gnatus, illine conjugis cari Cmis. 
Pars utra vincit ? 

31. Approbatio. Sic, fic agendum eft. Bene ef. 
Abunde eft. Hic placet Lo # 

32. Imperium, Egredere ex urbe Catilina , --= 
Exredere, purga regna ; lethales tecum anfer herbas : 
libera cives metu. Medea. 

Admonitio. Vos pro mea ſumma diligentia mo- 

xeo 5 
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eo; pro authoritate conſulari hortor ; pro 
magnitudine periculi obteſtor. Cic.» oof 
Obſequium. Tuus , O Regina, quid optes. 
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Explorare. labor , mihi juſſa capeſſere fas ef. 


So for the Paſhons. 
Blanditiz. Auimula dulcis , ſuavis animala. 
Salutatio & Apprecatio, Bene valeas, quiſquis es. 
* Sit tibi terra levis  Dii te ament qui hec legis. 
Veneratio. Delubra (vF aras calitum , & patrios 
lares ſupplex adoro. | 
Abominatio. Heu ſtirpem inviſam! &+ fatis con- 
traria noſtris. 
Irrifio. Ah, ab, Ah, ledidus amator ſelicernius, 
Execratio. Dii teperdazt, fugitive. Cic. 
Optatio. Feciſſet utinam Deus immortaliss Maxi. 
me telem, Judices. 
Invocatio. Hymen, 0 Hymenge veni. 
Votum. Voveo tibi viftimam , fortuna redyx. 
Obſecratio. Per has aniles ecce te ſupplex comas, 
atque ubera iſta pene materna, obſecro. 
Commendatio. Si te in germani fratris dilexi loco: 
ſroe hec te ſolum fecit maxime, ſeu tibi morigera 
fuit in rebus omnibus: Te iſti virum do, amicum, 
' tutorem.patrem. Bona noftra hec tibi committo. 
ac tue mando fidei. 
| Conceſſio. Do quod wis 3 &y me Vidtuſque volenſ- 
que remitto. . 
Gratiarum aCtio. Nor erimus regno indecores, nec 
veſtra. feretur fama levis , tantive aboleſcet 
gratia fadti, Virg- | 
Recuſatio. Now me deleftant ignoti domino ſerve- 
rum greges + nec ſonantia laxi ruris ergaſtula: 
nolo dives eſſe: Patrem gratis amo. 
Exultatio. Fo. #riumphe | tu moraris aureos currus, 
& my —aerg Jo triumphe | nec Fugurthi- 
#0 em. T1Orat. 
ws | Jactan- 


Xj- 
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Jactantia, E? #0s aliquod nomenque decuſque ge? 


ſrnus 


Caſſandra thalamos. 

Plauſus. At mihi plaudo FT - domi, ſimulac Nunmmos 
contemplor in arca. Horat. . 

Ejulatio. Hei mihi | nequeo quin fleam. 

Expoſtulatio. Improperium. Ingrate oſ[as orbis ? 
excidimus tibi? 

Pcnitentia. _ Jam cecidit ia : panitet ; fat 

F. OECn. 
Spes. Spero equidem mediis, 6 quid pig numina poſ- 
21 fror, Eiofirms ſcopulis. : a 

Deſperatio. Aum ef, conclamatum eff. Occidimus. 
eAures pepulit bymeneus meas. 

Timor, horror. Sudor per artus frigidus totos-ca- 
dit : omen tremiſco miſera feralis Dei. Sen. Pa- 
vet animns, horret : magnapernicies adeſt. _ 

Verecundia. Hew me! per urbem (nam pudet tanti 
mali) fabula quanta fi. 

Audacia, Impudentia, Reſiſtam: inermes offeram 
armatis mqapus. Dabit ira wires. Imgentem confi- 
—_ | wum cogitat quid dicat ? num fat 
p1get 

Excandeſcentia , Minx. Accingere ira; teque in 
exilium feras [furore toto. Ve tibi cauſidice. 
Diris agam os ; dira deteſtatio nulla expiatur 
victina. 

Nemeſis. Indignatio. Tſthic nunc metuenda ja- 

' ce : n0n te optima mater condet humo, pa- 
trioque onerabit membra [epulcro ; Alitibas 
_ feris ; aut gurgite merſum unda feret. 

 Virg. 

Miſeratio. Compeſſere quidem verba , &» audacem 
manu poteram domare, ſed meus captis quoque 
ſeit parcere enſis. 

Con- 
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Confeſſio. Me amare hanc fateor 3 ſi id peccare eft, 
' fateor id quoque. Tibi, Pater, me dedo; quid 
VIS Oneris 1 , impera. 


Deprecatio. Miſeremini familie, Fudices; m ire | 


mini fortiſſimi Patris ; miſeremini fil. Cic. 


3. OTHER figures there are, which conſiſt in 
the words; as- Metaphors of divers ſorts, whe- 
ther the Gezxs for the Species, Species for the Genus, 
part for the whole, or the like. As Hypozypoſis, or 
applying of words of life and ſenſe to things ina- 
nimate. As boles, Laconiſms, Oppoſitions,ſuch 
as Campi liquentes , liquid: Chryſtall; ; Or Deceptio, 
when a ſentence ends unexpectedly Spero 716i even- 


turam hoc anno maximam meſſemmali. Her mouth, 


oh heavenly ! wide. Tia nitet in fronte fulgor ayre- 
us ;argentum in cirris ; ſmaragdus in oculis ; ſapphirus 
in labiis; chryſolithus in genis ; collum m reſt. 
Metaphors are of divers ſorts , i.e. are taken from 
divers common places. 


.T. From likenes Homo quadratus. 
2. From the attribute Regnat gfpdins. 
3. Equiyocation Fus Verrinum. | 
4. Hypotypolis Pontemindignatus Araxes. 
5. Hyperbole Inſtar montis equum, 
6. Laconiſmus Carpathii leporem. 
7 Oppoſition Mens amens. 
. Deception Vale apud Orcum- 


More po may be found in Authors; 
thus much is ſufficient for this place, where this 
diſcourſe intruded it (elf, belides my intention. 


% 
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| 


| 
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CHAP. XIII, 


Of bettering the FTudgment. 


L. HE Fuadgment is that faculty whereby 
we diſcern, #. e- Fudge of, true and falſe; 

and bad; better and leſs good. Naturally 

ome (3. e. ſedate conlidering perſons) are ber- 
ter diſpoſed to it then others; but none attain any 
conſiderable perfection in it any other way » then 
by experience. Experience (1 ſay) of others commu- 
nicated by Books or inſtruttjon, and of themſelves 
by their own obſervation. For withour this,read- 
ing is of ſmall force, not being fully under- 
ſtood, nor the right application of what was 
read comprehended. And this experience is net 
taught by ſo many houres a day, but may be 
por at all times, art play, in converſation, in 
ulinels ; by looſe-doing , by ill doing, our 

ſelves or others; only it requires a mind ready 
to reflect upon what we ſee, heare, or do, or 
ſuffer. The habit, which perfeCts this faculty, 
( as that which regulates the will and affections 
is virtue) is Wiſdome or Prudence. That great 
power, whereby we live in happineſs and con- 
ten: ; whereby we exccl ail other Creat.res , 
and moſt men alſo; being by ir out of the reach 
of their deceit and crafc , and not impoled up- 
on, or derided , by them. whereby our rerfon 
and better part is regulated ; and whereby we 
ought to govern borh our ſeives and ochers. This 
if it be appliedto particular ſubjects hath ſeve- 
ral names; as if to govern Cities or Common- 
wealths 'tis political prudence; it Armies and 
Q War 
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War, military ; if a family, economical, &c. with 
none of which 1 intermeadle, but only with that, 
which concerns every particular perſon in the 
conduct of his life: and here only in general ; 
reſerving to the ſecond Part ſuch particular rules, 
as cither my own or others experience , that | 
have read, have ſuggeſted. In this place therefore 
I shall only adviſe (as well as I can) how the facul. 
zy is to be cultivated for the implanting that great 
perfection. ; 

2. AND firſt take notice; that the + 
this faculty is the employing of all the reſt. or 
it isin vain tO give judgment without comparing 
and examining the reaſons (deviſed by Invention) 
for both parties; and the like caſes in former times 
ſuggeſted by memory. For the chief employment 
of the zudgment being concerning the future , ei- 
ther the choice of an End, or of apt means to an 
end; no mancan promiſe to himſelf any ſucceſs 
in hiselection without engaging all the powers 
he hath. As there muſt be 1. | Suppolſing the 
endto be already reſolved upon and alwaies be- 
fore his eyes] a propoſal or finding out ſeveral v. g. 
mediums toanend ; which is called Counſel. 2. A 
comparing theſe together , that he may be able to 
chuſe the be# and propereF#, and honeſteſt for his 
purpoſe, Cfor if he uſe dishoneſt means, tho 
proper, *tis craf? and ſubtilty, as to chuſe impro- 
per is folly and want of wiſdom.) This is the im- 
-mediare ation of Fudgment ; and which conſiſts 
of many parts. As 1. cizcumſtedtion of all circum- 
ſtances of time, place, and all other opportunt- 
ties ; 2. Cantion for prevention of hinderances, 
conſidering all dangers, and difficulties , he 1s 


likely to encounter ; and either providing ” de- 
cline 
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cline and avoid, or arming himſelf to reſiſt, or 
{uffer them. 3. So/ertia or good and. rational con+ 
jeturing of what is likely to ſucceed. 4ly A firm 
reſolution, and competent ſecrecy. And laſt- 
ly a conſtant and due execution of what is well re- 
Glved. Now becauſe this knowledge is very dif- 
ficult, and at the beſt but a conjecture, it is n2- 
ceflary ro conlider what” hath ſucceeded heretofore 
upon ſuch premiſes, for that is moſt likely ro hap- 

n again : but this cannot be done without the 
aſſiſtance either of Books or experienc'd perſons, 
who have ſeen and known the like caſes and fuc- 
ceſſes: and this cannot be withour much ob/er- 
vation and taking notice of things in the time 
of their actual flourishing : and ſtoring up ſuch 
rules and hiſtories in the memory for future ap 
plication. By the way it will not beamiſs totake 
notice, that as there is »o zew thing under the Sun, 
ſo neither axy new ation ; but the ſameare repre- 
ſented over again under varying circumſtances ; 
ſo that he, who intends to be a wiſe man , muſt 
endeavour to diſtingujsh the Aion ( as Phylici- 
ansdo in judging diſcaſes) from the circumſt ances ; 
that he may be able ro give a good judgment and 
prognoſtic ; and afterwards to frame a general 
rule, which may ſtand him in ſtead at other times 
and occalions. 


3- OrposrTE towi/edomis folly, that baſe, 
abject, low, poor, ſordid, {lavish condition; which 
renders a man weariſome to himſelf, and contemti- 
ble to others; expoſed to every ones deceit and 
craft; a ſſave ro his own paſſions and other flatre- 
ries; and a ſtock, whereupon to grafr any vice, 
chame, or miſery, This is made up of two 
Ingredients , Ignorance and Error. To avoid 
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which, as alſo ro rectify the underſtanding, 
and obrain a true notion of things as they 
exiſt in the World, and relate to us, it is ne- 
ceſlary that we, 

I. Endeavour to be ſet at liberty from the dominion. 

1. Of Vices. 2. Of Paſſions. 

2. To uſe much attention , conſideration , and 
weighing things themſelves. 

4. That a man may be wirtuons it is not ſuffi- 
cient that he zow and then do virtuous actions ; 
nor that he do them frequently out of good na- 
ture, intereſt , mode, paſſion, or the like : but 
that he work diſcreetly, conſtantly, habitually , and 
for a good end, and by deliberation and choice ; 
which two laſt conditions neceſſarily preſuppoſe 
Prudence. $0 that as no V;rtve without Prudence, 
neither is it without them. For it hath bin the 
obſervation of all knowing and dilcrect perſons, 
and they have delivered it for a certain rule, as 
hath alſo the Holy Spirit, and Wiſdom of God 
himſelf; that virtuous courſes onely , together 
with Gods grace obtained by much prayer and 
interceſſion, are capable to make a man wile, 
z. e. to direct his actions in ſuch manner as he 
Shall not need to repent of them. And that there- 
fore ſuch actions are called good: and others evil, 
becauſe of the evil conſequents ; that they bring 
{ach as perform them to ſorr:w , repentanceand 
miſery. Hercupon are grounded thoſe rules in the 
holy Scripture , that zhe fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of Wiſdom , that the beginning ef Wiſdom 
& fo avoid folly, and wickedneſs. That it s 
ſport for a fozl to do wickgaly, and the like: Re- 
{:gioz being the chiefeſt and ſupremeſt of all 
virtues. An evil mar ſeeks occaſions to gratify 
his humor; and at beſt thinks to ſtop at the 
confines 
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confines betwixt paſſion and vice; but a wiſe 
man avoids the occaſions of vice, which he 
looks upon as a diſeaſe of the Soul, contrary 
to the natural and due conſtitution of it, and 
ſubyerting its true tone and diſpoſition. - And 
that every vice in particular is contrary to Pri- 
dence , appears ; becauſe Covetonſnes inſtead of 
wiſdome introduceth craft , ſubtilty , deceitfulnes, 
which are called the wiſdom of the World.. 
Pride breeds preſumption of his own parts whe- 
ther natural or acquiſite; whence proceeds ob-. 
ſtinacy , arrogance » Contentiouſnes , fingulari-: 
ty; diſdain and contempt of orthers, and their 
advice or aſſiſtance. The danger of this is very 

eat » becauſe every one ſees it but he that 1s 
ick of it. And if Ctche third fountain of all 
vices) is the mother of zegligence , precipitionus 
mconſiderateneſs, inconftancy,and ar length of that: 
blindneſs of underſtanding , which renders them 
uncapable of diſcerning , ſuch things eſpecially 
as concern their Souls, but even ſuch allo as are 
advantageous to their temporal welfare ; and of 
chuling better from worſe; firand convenient 
from improper and aliene. 


5. Pass10Ns, tho not ſo immediately con- 
curring to the ruine of the Judgment as vice, 
et indireftly and by conſequent deſtroy ir allo. 
'or being (as I ſaid before) undeliberate mo- 
tions towards objects pleating or diſplealing, 
and therefore inthe ſenſitive Soul; the objects 
paſſing through thar to the underſtanding , carry 
with them that tin&ure or form they there re- 
ceive by thoſe Actions; not now as pleaſing or 
painful, but as good or bad (for ſo the paſſions 
repreſent them.) And if the I»zelle& do not ipce- 
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dily reflect upon the deceit; and ſeparate and 
cleanſe the natural from the paſſionate, where- 
with it is ſtained , it becomes partakers ot , and 
ingaged in, the error. And ſonot only loſeth 
the true notion and knowledge of the objeR, bur 
apprehends it alſo under a wrong and falſe Idea; 
miſtaking v. g. the pleaſure or good for the obje. 
And whatever it receives or conſiders, whileſt in 
that diſpoſition , is conceived under the ſame 
miſtake. So that all paſſions more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the degree of their ſtrength, render 
the underſtanding partial and unindifferent, and 
conſequently erroneous, and unfit to judge in 
any thing of moment. Hence it is, that a 
man in paſſioz, tho the alteration be only in 
himſelf, yet imaginesthe World without him to 
be changed. What was 4efore eſteemed, when now 
look'd upon through this falſe light, appears con- 
zgemtibh:; and the contemned becomes admira- 
ble. The beloved or deſired is without faults, 
is excellent and eal(y; the hated is all faulty , un- 
worthy, and impoſſible. Yet is this no great mat- 
ter compared to the Paſſions , when they are in 
their yon and vigor. Do wenot ſee hi for 
the ſatisfying of a luſt, and enjoying a revenge, 
2 man breaks through all Laws, all obligations 
natural and civil? how he regards not what in- 
jury or affront he offers even to Magiſtrates and 
Parents ? how hedeſpiſerth all conveniences and 
evil conſequences, his own or other mens rea- 
fons may torewarn him ? But 1 will not meddle 
with theſe extravagants, utterly unfit to be carved 
into Mercuries, and will conſider thoſe which 
work more mildly ; and ſeduce, not trample upons 
the Judgment. Quch are, 


Lt. SELF- 
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1- SELF-LOVE, or ſelf-eſtimation, an ©0- 
yervaluing of a mans own parts, opinions, or 
ations, An error in ſome fort neceſſary to the 
well-being of man for should eyery one know 
exatly the meaſures of his own ability, the grea- 
teſt part of the World would be miſerable. 
Every man , therefore , makes himſelf the ſtan- 
dard for all others, eſteeming every ones abili- 
ties and actions, as they are equal or confor- 
mable to his own. And this ſeems to be a na- 
tural ſuggeſtion 3 but if it be too much indulged, 
ſo that either for pride of his own parts , know- 
ledge, &c. or for intereſt and coverouſneſs ; or for 

and reputation ; or for cuſtom and edu- 
cation 5 or any other s uy; a man warp his 
Judgment , he lies under a laſting and univer- 
fal prejudice. For this is the beginning of Opi- 
niatrety ; and when deſpiſing the advice and judg- 
ment of others, he follows only his own coun» 
ſel, is it not juſt that he should be permitted 
to fall into the conſeyuences of his own opi- 
nion? he that bends, and plies his reaſon to his 
paſſion , why should he not enjoy the product 
of his indiſcretion ?' why should he that ſows 
folly, reap tho fruit of counſel and adviſe- 
my But to inſtance in the foreſaid parti- 
Cculars. 


1. Hethat is conceited of his own worth, eo ipſo 
deſpifeth others, and therefore will not read or 
take pains to informe himſelf whar other Men 
lay or know , but when he fixeth in himſelf this 
propolition., that other Men are more jenorant 
then he ; then whatever comes in his tancy , 
ſeems to be an addition to knowledg ; and muſt 
ether be reſerved as a myſtery, or vented 0 

© 
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the Depth of Science , and Oracle of wit ; though 
many times it is but either a great error, or at 
beſt, a vulgar truth. And the moſt extraya- 
t and groteſque conceits, as being moſt of all 
isown, heeſteems and values the moſt, Such 
a man frames to himſelf notions and opinions, 
which all the World isto ſubmirto, and theſe 
alone are to be taught and: propagated ; and all 
oppoſers are opiniaſtres, and ignorant, if not 
malicious , contradiCcters of the truth, and enyi- 
ous of the glory of him that diſcovers it. Hence 
comes the /pirit of contradittion, that let the ad- 
verſe opiner {ay what he will, his reaſons will not 
be heard ; for indeed our learmedman ſtands upon 
his guard againſt truth; and ſo ar laſt, inſtead 
of fair arguing, turns to chicanery and Pedan- 


tery. 


2. How much zntereſt and ſecular reſpetts 
wreſt the judgment, is manifeſt ro any one 
that obſerves ; that the rhriving opinions , and 
ſuch as are countenanced by them rhat can re- 
ward, never fail of abettors. but I can eafllier 
Pardon thele then thoſe who for /ove of gain 
oppoſe the Magiſtrate and Government , who 
knowing the humor ot the_ordinary people to 
be againſt obedience and ſubJection, make uſe 
of it ro diſturb the peace, that they may fish 
the better. They gain Proſelytes that they may 
grow rich ; they gather Churches that they may 
colleft wealth ; and heap up Diſciples , that they 
may multiply colletions. Thus they deceive un- 


learned and unſtable Souls, of their temporal , 
as well as their ſpiritual, goods: and care not 
what craft and deceitfulnes they uſe that they 
may fill their purſes; their Arts are — 
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and ſeen of every one but thoſe who are deceived 
by them. 


4 VAIN-GLOR Y, Or deſire of ſeeming more 
knowing then other "perſons, is as ſtrong a paſli- 
on,ever fince our firſt Parents were carried away 
by it, as any that moleſts our Souls. This goes 
masked many times under a vizor of ſocking 
Reformation, adyancing knowledg, and the like ; 
when it is in reality ſeeking applauſe, infinuating 
into a party, and vaunting our own ſelves. The 

innings of this deluſioz are many times ve 
ſubtil, and difficulty diſcerned, except by thoſe 
who are very jealous of themſelves. Hence 
comes an #*ch to invent or publish new opinions 
and fancies ; 20 quarrel for a new interpretation, 
and even 20 to Law for the primogeniture of a 
notion. From hence alſo, if sharpned a little 
by covetouſnes, comes all ſeditions , diſobedience 
to Magiſtrates, hereſies, ſchiſmes, and rebellions, 
Isit not ſtrange ro ſeean ignorant perſon , with- 
out comprehending, or ſo much as taſting, the 
principles of Arts and Knowledge. to judg for 
himſelf , and ſcorn to: be guided ; eſpecially in 
things of conſequence, where moſt caution is 
tobeuſed He that will notrefuſe to be taught to 
be a Shoe-maker, ſcorns to be inſtructed in Di- 
vinity ; and he will ſubmir to a Maſter of a Trade, 
that will not bow to a Dodor. If a man well 
furnish'd with this ſpiritual Pride, happens to be 
informed in ſome particular knowledg above the 
reſt of his condition ; he immediately thinks 
himſelf inferior only to Angels, inſtrudtion he de- 
ſpiſeth ; all ig#orance, yea and ſometimes Science 
too, he defieth ; and pretends to nothing bur 
IÞſpirations, and, the conſequent of that , _ 
mary. 
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| bility. Then hath the Devil perfeQed his work 
in him , he is advanced as far in error as is 
poſlible , and becomes a ſeducer and an im: 


poſtor. 
4. Or all Opiniatrety, that which proceeds 


from Cuſftome , and Education, is the leaſt ab. | 


ſurd; yet a faultitis alſo, and more difficultly 
conquerable then the reſt. For the errors become 
in a manner comnatural ; and tho a diſeaſe, yet 
have ſo tinted the Underſtanding, that it appre- 
hends nothing but through them. And there. 
fore the more any one knows in his error, the 
more difficultly is it eradicated ; yet time, and 
labor will do much ; oze —_ ot being to be 
expelled but by another. From this force of E- 
ducarion it comes, that hereſies and diſſentions are 
for ſo wany gcnerations continued ; that whole 
Orders, an ſometimes Nations «ſpouſe one 6p1110n ; 
and thar contrary to another as wile and learned 
as it ſelf. 


2. TIMOROUSNES, baſenes, or ſlothſulnes, 
is another origine of Errors, quite Contrary to 
thoſe produc'd by /elf le 3 when a man leems 
to have 20 opinion of his own , but to aſſume the 
colour and tinture of thoſe with whom he con- 
verſeth. The Opiniatre take for fa!ſe what any 
other perſon affirms, the Complaiſant for tri. 
This is indeed the moſt peaceable way , and the 
beſt ro make a fortune, but corrupts the judgment 
more then the other. For ſuch a man eithe! 
deſpiſerh Truth asa thing of no yalue, not worth 
laboring for; or his ows ſoul, as if God had not 

iven him reaſon , but had brought him into the 
orld, and not endued him with ſufficient _— 


reaſon. 
theref 
theref, 
comet 
think | 
Interic 
the at 
the de 
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ty to guide himſelf init. Such men uſually ad- 


mire other mens poune » and take things upon the 
credit either of a greater number againſt a /eſs 
Cwhich in difficult matters is very dangerous) or 
ſometimes of a /:ſ5 againſt 2 greater. Or of per- 
ſons not verſed in what is deſired to be known, ag. 
of a learned man in things of piety or ſecular pru- 
dence ; of a pious man in matters of learning 
and the like : yer this is better then ro take a mans 
judgment, becauſe of ſome exzernalor accidental 
advantages ; as to think a man /earned, or in the 
truth, becauſe a friend or acquaintance. Or, I 
am of his 011107, becauſe I g4in, or hope ro et, 
by him. Or , he is rich, for which Men hold him 
wiſe, He hath ſo many /egjoxs, therefore he hath 
reaſon. Or , he is in grear Office, he is above us, 
therefore wiſer then us ; he is of our Order, 
therefore we muſt ſuſtain him. Hence alſo 
comethe divers fashions and modes. Great men 
think themielves to be ſuch as the flattery of 
Interiors repreſents them ; and Inferiors think 
the ations of Superiors to be imitable, and thus 
the deceit is mutual, From this admiration of 
perſons it comes, that he is thought a good Prea- 
ber that ſweats and labors in the Pulpit ; or he 
awiſe man that talks gravely. Wealfo think him 
awicked perſon,or our enemy thatis acquainted 
with ſuch, as if all that converſe together joined 
nthe ſame intereſt; him proud and inſolent, 
that negleQts a due civility ; him ignorant, that is 
low and filent ; and him to have taken good coun- 
ſe], that hath ſucceſs. Hence alſo it proceeds that 
moſt men admire what is iz faſhion and vogue e- 
Ven in Rehigien it ſelf, and /earnmg, as well as in 
thes and phraſes. That Men are taken with 
mewsand ſplendor , and yain appearances, and 
are 
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are unwilling to go out of the track; but relin. 


quish reaſon, and many times virtue it ſelf, be. 
cauſe they want company. 

But that which moſt impoſeth upon perſons of 
learning and prudence , is ; if they ſee a man ſay 


much truth, and well, they are apt to take the reſt of 


bis diſcourſe upon that credit. The ſtrong carries 
off the weak; and the Underſtanding once conquer- 
ed, is not willing to try her ſtrength a ſecond time 
againſt the wvidor. 


3- 1 will mention no more of the Paſſions; but 
in short reduce all the a__— errors tO 2, heads 
of misjudging. The firſt is ?00 haſty aſſenting , the 
ſecond 209 ſlow. For the firſt, 

x. Precipitancy , when we doubt not ſuffici- 
ently ; but are in haſt to aſlcnt before due ex- 
amination. This proceeds ſometimes from the 
heat of age, cuſtome of haſty judging , pre- 
ſumption of our own parts, hating the labor 
of thinking , acception of perſons, uſe of terms, 
which we think our ſelves oneiy to underſtand, 
For. there being no propotition, for which ſome- 
what may not be ſaid; rnany Men ( whether 
out of paſſion, intereſt, want of ability or leaſure, 
lazines, or whatever other cauſe) reſt with the 
firſt appearance, and by little and little take root, 
and grow up in error. Alas how few car judg 
of probabilities ! of them rhat can, how tew 
will take pains to weigh and conſider ? how ma- 


ny are concer'd that Error should be Truth? and | 


who are ſo eaſily deceived, as they that think 
themſelves wiſeſt? Bur our ſelves contribute t0 
the deceit by embracing and continuing 

Ideas > made many times by wrong repreſents 
tions in our language. What plaulible mane 
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we give to evil things ; and contemptible to 
; ſuch as Reputation, a man of quality ; 
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gallantry; great ſpirit, a wit, devout men the 
fools ; and wiſe ſerious perſons are wit 


them good honeſt men. Hence it comes, that 
ſo many Men abandon themſelves to ſenſuality, 
covetouſnes , and other vices, without remorſe, 
or diſcovering the fallacy; for they aſſume to 
themſelves certain reaſons built upon flight 
foundations, which they are concer#'d Should 
be true, and therefore they will ot: examine 
them : but becauſe they have ſom2 ( tho bur 


very ſmall ) shew of reaſon, they ſerve them , 
firſt for diſcourſe with others, and then to 
As generally for all wice 


fool themſelves. 
they urge. 


The example of other Men, the moſt, many 
alſo in proſperity, and many elteemed good, rhar 
yetare vicious ſome way. 

That it is not ſo bad, or dangerous, as is 


pretended. 


That many fin, yet but few punished. And _ 


the like. 


For pleaſure, {uch as theſe, 
That natural deſires are vainly i 
Wif not lawful. 


mplanted in 


Thar it is for poor and impotent perſons not to 
deſtow upon themſelves what they delire ; to 
bridle appetites and luſts is an argument of low- 
neof ſpirit, or want of power ; and that by tas , 
great perſons are diſtinguished from mean ones 


andinferiors. 


That if pleaſures had not bin fitting , Nature 
tad not joined them to thoſe actions, which are 
meſtly hers ; and that therefore Beaſts are al waies 


tgulated by them. 


R 


That 


add. F 
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That no men, whatever they pretend , bur 
ule them. 

That ſtudying, or emploiment, is only that 
pleaſures, and reſt, may be enjoicd in old age 
with more gufto. 

That thinking is a dull formality ; and defi. 
ring a laborious life, by him who can live at eaſe, 
is a buſy tolly. 

So for Covetouſnes. 

That a good Patriot endeavors to encreaſethe 
Nock and wealth of the Nation, which prodigals 
wait and conſume. 

That it is a great fault to ſpend and abuſe thoſe 
things, which may be put to good uſe. 

That nothing breeds reſpect but wealth ; that 
alone is equal to all things ; the ranſom of 4 
mans life ; the laſt appeal, and reſort of all calami- 
tous perſons. 

That it is but ſtoring up what is neceſſary, 


&C. 
Þ. Thelikepretences, and fig-leaves may be found 
8 *for all other irregular and vicious detires. To 
which if a man by education, intereſt, paſſion, or 
any other way, be biaſs'd and prepoſleſsd; and 
his indifferency removed; he will uy take up 
theſe plauſibiliries ; and by them make his reaſon 
and truth truckle under his luſts and deſires; 2 
wult decipi, decipiatur. 
But this fallacy of Fay judging reaches further, 
even the /earned and Philoſophers are guilty 0! 
drawing univerſal concluſions out of inſufficient 
in7:0ns. The inſtances are infinite but not fit for 
this place. But ſee in common converſation Whit 
£71;raent2tions are frequent amongſt us. Some 
profiling Religion, live not accordingly, there- 
fer; al: Religion is hypocriſy, Some grave =_ 


—— 
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'is contented with Ssepticiſm, 
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are only formal , therefore all gravity is formali- 


. Somethings are uncertain, therefore there 
is no truth at all , &c, 

The laſt Error in Judgment I $hall note, is 
contrary to the former , 3. e. #80 long deferring Aſ- 
ſert, When a man: hath conſidered a Queſtion, 
and finds on either fide Arguments ; many times 
he will oz put himſelf to the trouble, or for 
want of judgment he ts ot able, to conſider 
which is more probable, which eaſtlier anſwer- 
ed, &c. but fits down with ſuſtenſe of aſſent ; 
thinks, that of two ſo equal in probability , ei- 
ther part , or zeither, may be ſafely taken; and 
In juſtification of 
this folly ſome have made a profeſſion, and in- 
ſtitured a ſe&# ; defending that there is »o pro- 
poſition ſo probable, but its contradiftory is as pro- 
bable : and that no man can be certain of an 
thing againlt wiich any reaſon may be objected. 
$9 that we are not to believe our ſelves awake, 
becauſe we, ſomtimes, dreame that we walk , 
think, eat, &c. A Dodtrine more then 6ru- 
tie; for the Beaſts feed, and ſleep guided by 
their ſexſes, notwithſtanding the manifold cr. 
rors , and deceirs of them , without any {cruple 
of doubting. L£gainſt human nature allo , and 
injurious to our good Creator; blaming him for 
giving us no more certainty then is needtulor 
uſeful; and not ſuch a one as by curious per- 
ſons may be imagined. Tis allo againſt their 
own practiſe ; for what Sceptic ever retuſed to 
eat or ſleep, pretending that the neceſſity of 
thoſe ations was not grounded upon a Princi- 
ple of abſolute certainty , or the like 3 which 
notwithſtanding , they willingly ſuggeſt to 0+ 
thers? Upon the teſtimony of [enſes and reaſon- 
| R 2 ing 
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ing upon the objects ſupplied from the ſenſes, 
all the moments of our {ves and fortunes de- 

end; Peace and War, Government and 0- 

edience, and the reſt. He would be very rj. 
diculous , that being convinced of robbery before 
a Magiſtrate, should plead that the ſenſes of 
the witneſſes might erre; that they might be 
at that time aſleep ; and dream they were rob- 
bed; that it is dangerous to take away a mans 
life without abſo/ute certainty, In short,notto 
aſſent ro /sficient evidence, i.e, to ſo much as 
all men are wont to aſſent unto, and upon 
which they ſet their lives and fortunes , ſeems 
to be a diſclaiming of humane nature, and a 
filly zffeCtation to be what man never was, #, 
nor can be. 

6. 1 Will inſtance in no more Errors, but 
proceed to the Remedies ; of which ſome concern 
the Educator. others the Educated, For the firſt. 

1. I Would not have the Infirudor to be offen- 
ded, if his charge take not every thing upon his 
autt:Ority ; Obeſt plerumque iis, qui diſcere velint, 
authoritas docentis. But encourage him to ak 
queſtions, and move doubts; accuſtom him to 
give kis opinion and reaſons in doubtful caſes; 
eipeciaily ſuch as fall out at that time, and 
upon the place. For want of ſuch , let him cn- 
frre the Ancients ; let him accuſe the murderers 
of Czſar ; jeer Cato for killing himſelf , &c. 
Quicken alſo and waken his ſpirit, by giving 
him liberty to Contradid# you , when he finds 
reaſon for it; and when he doth not, do you 
shew him what arguments are againſt your elf, 
Encourage in him all thinking and exerciſe of 
the mind ; and let hin judge and cenſure free- 


ly what he reads or hears; ſparing perſons al- 
| waies 
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waies for charity ſake; and diſcourage him not 
for every error he commits, Take not all the talk 
to your ſelf ; nor make to him long harangues, 


expecting a youth should go along with you , 
and underſtand and believe all you fay. Bur 
diſcourſe with him much after Socrates's man- 
ner; which teacheth him to kxow things even 
before he learn them, z. e. by confidcring and: 
comparing them with things o4wjous and fami- 
lar , to wind up to the knqwledge of things 
wknown and obſcure, This will inlarge and: 
exalt his ſpirit to an wniverſal contemplation of 
the natures of things as they really are ; and: 
make him to admire nuthing ; to be ſurpriz'd: 
with nothing ; and not condemn every thing: 
that is not caſt in his own mold, or framed 
after his own mode and taſte. Thus he will not- 
de offended with ſmall matters ; nor be amaz'd 
to ſee contrary humors, opinions, or fashions, 
nor be like a man brought up in a 6oz#/e, ſee 

all things through oze hole, Ir is alſo obſerva- 

dle, that the more any one knows, the leſs is 

be ingaged in opiniatrety ; but this I only 

mentiOn. | 


2. HE that ſeeks truth, and to perfe&t his 
judgement , muſt indeavour to render himſelf 
indifferent , free , and diſengaged , that he ma 
be ready to paſs his ſentence 5 tle allegata 
probata : which is chiefly by delivering himſelf 
from the power and dominion of all paſſions 
whatſoever. Which is done by regulating the 
ties ( for there is their beginning) 4. e. 
by ſubjecting it to reaſon and the Underſtanding : 


that it may not without conſultation follow 
of 
the 


tte-ſuggeſtions of ſenſe, an unruly motions 
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the Appetite. And this is not difficult if the 
particular occaſion can be foreſeen ; but becauſe 
that happens not frequently, it is requiſite to ſet 
a continual guard over our weakeſt place, where 
we are moſt obnoxious to the enemy; and to 
have a continual magazine of ſuch ſober and 
moderate conſiderations, as advice, reading: and 
experience will furnich. But if notwithſtand- 
ing you cannot prevent th-ſe apprchenlions , 
which indeed is difficult; 1 mean for a man 
ro ſtand fo continually upon centry , his arms 
ready and fixed, and in his hands, then at the 
time of the aſlault, retire; let the motion ſpend 
#t ſetf in vaine, and ſuffer it not to fix upon 
the object. But at the worſt, play an aftergame. 
If anger v. g. have prevailed 2gainſt you , force 
your ſelf to beg pardon ; and let shame and 
C eſpecially voluntary) punishment , and P rol 
nance, bring wrath to reaſon. So againlit 1s 
ſolence contradict your own, tho lawful , delires 
another time, and do contrary to what you 
moſt affe. - In ſum, obſerve your own inclina- 
tions ( for accidental Paſſions are nor ſo dange- 
rous ) and watch over them diligently ; which 
is alſo better and eafilier performed, if you can 
procure a faithful monitor to affiſt and adviſe you- 
Next fer not your affections too much upon any 
thing whatſoever, even not upon the public , 0s 
works of Charity which are not neceſlary ; purſue 
nothing with eagerneſs and engagement. And 
think not when you have conquered three 0r 
foure times , that the war is ended. Paſhons 
are much the weaker by being overcome 3 but 
take heed they rally not. Qui ſari eſt volunt, its 
vivere debent, ut perpetuo curentur. Good counſel 


is not to be taken as Phyſtc, but as mouriſpment 
contt- 
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continually received , ruminated, and digeſted. 
And laſtly , when you are foiled, pur ſome pe- 
nance upon your ſelf , and reſolve upon grea- 
ter diligence for the future. And ufing thele 
means , doubt not, by Gods bleſſing, but to 
arrive in time to a ſedate tranquillity of mind 
and a clear underſtanding of the truth, a con- 
dition not more advantageous to the poſleſlor , 
then grateful to,and admired by,them with whom 
you converſe. 

3. THE laſt means I propoſe of acquiring a 
oood Judgement, is conſederation, weighing , Or 
thinking much upon the probabilities of both 
lides; and that not only at rhe preſent, when the 
mind is engaged and concern'd in, and for the 
buſineſs ; but at leſure, ſuppoſe at night , when 
you recolle& what you have done all the day ; 
for then the mind is free to review , and reviſe 
her own actions. He that uſeth this , will find 
in himſelf other thoughts and conceptions then 
he can poſſibly imagine, and he will fee the 
lame difference as is betwixt looking into mud- 
dy, and clear, water. Hence it will follow that 
much buſines is @ great impediment to him that de< 
ſires to perfett his judgment ; nemo occupatus bonam 
mentem invenit. Sen. An experienc'd perſon is ca- 
pable of engaging himſelf in many emploi- 
ments, but a beginner muſt not ; norin any one 
bulines that taketh up his whole time : for by 
that means indeed he may be well «killed in 
that one thing ; but he cannot arrive at the /arge- 
wes and comprehenſivenes required to true Wiſdom. 
Again, whatſoever conduceth to heighten , and 
% I may fay, to ſpiritualize, the Soul, is alſo ad- 
Yantageous to wiſdom. And this nothing doth 
© much of the ſeveral parts of Ry and 
Cien- 
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ſciences I have ſpoken before). as Devotion or 
Contemplation; which is a borrowing of /ight 
immediately from the $uz; and a lifting and 
raiſing up the Soul to God ; who of his infinite 
goodnes hath made the reward of his ſervice in 
ſome ſort the effe of it alſo. \ 

Now the firſt conlideration a wiſe man fix- 
eth upon, is the great End of his Creation ; what 
it is, and wherein it conſiſts : the nexr is of the 
molt proper means to that end: afterwards he 
conſiders the difficulties and hinderances, he islike- 
Iy to rencounter in his obtaining that end. After 
which he weighs all particular occurrences, how 
they conduce to, or at leaſt agree, with that 
end, and thoſe means ſo choſen. But for thele, 
I refer you to ſuch Authors as have ſpoken ex+ 
preſsly concerning them. 


Cu 


for thoſe , who are intang 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of travelling into Forreign 
Countr1es, | 


[. HE Advantages of Travel are, 1, to 
learn the Languages , Laws , Cuſtomes , 

and underſtand the Government, and inter- 
eſt, of other Nations, 2. ſo produce confi- 
dent and comely behavior , to perfed# con- 
yerfation and diſcours. 3. To ſatis) their minds 
with the actual beholding ſuch rarities, won- 
ders, and curioſities , as are heard or read of. 
It brings us out of the company of our Re- 
lations, acquaintances, and familiars ; mak+ 
ing us ſtand upon our guard , which. renders 
the mind more diligent, vigorous, brisk, and 
ſpiritual. It shews ws , by conſideration of fo 
many various humors, and manners, to look 
into and form our own ; and by taſting perpe- 
tually the varieties of Nature, to be able to 
judg of what is good and better. And brings 
us out of that vain foppery , that every thing 
which is contrary to us is ſo alſo co reaſon, 
and therefore ridiculous. And it is moſt uſe- 
ful for thoſe, who by living at home, and 
domineering amongſt ſervants» &c. have 
got an habir of ſurlines, pride, inſolence 3 
or other reſty and CP cuſtom. As allo 
? ed with unfitting 
companions, friends , loves , ſervants. For 
thoſe, who are ſeized upon with the ou. of 
tnelr 
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their own Ccuntry, ſuch with us are Drink- 
ing, ruſticity , ſowrnes in converſation , lazi- 
nes, &c. and then, every one muſt be ſent 
into the place moſt proper to reform him; as 
Druxkennes is not much uſed in France ; leſs 
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in Italy and Spain. Debauchery with Women 
not ſo frequent in Germany, Flanders , &c. 
Gaming is common every where, but leis in 
Italy. Quarrelling dangerous in TIraly , and 
Sovain, Prodigality is often helped by ſetting 
a Certain allowance, in a place where he 
cannot be truſted , where he is neceſlitated 
to live within his compaſs ; or in priſon ; 
or shamefully run away without paying his 
hoſt. It is alſo profitable for all perſons 
knowing, inquiſitive, and curious : who , by 
the converſation of learned Men, and uſe of 
Books unuſual with us, and Librarics, may very 
much augment their knowledg, as well as their 
EXPErience. 


2. I Wou LD 0 adviſe any young man #9 
go abroad without an Aſſiſtant or Governor, a 
Scholar : one able to inſtrut# him in ſuch ingent- 
ous Arts, as are fitting for-him to know ; ?o 
chuſs his companions ( elſe a young man lettto 
himſelf, not having to employ his time, muſt of 
neceſlity fall to debauchery, and evil company 
who are alwaies ready to ſeize upon young 
ſtraies ;) to aſſiſt him in ſicknes, or any other ne 
ceſſity ; to advertiſe him of his failures; 0 ex- 
att the performance ot his ſtudies, exerciſes, and 
emploiments ; zo husband his allowance ; tokep 
him company , and furniſh him good diſcourſe , 
and good example. 


2. WHo- 


Parr.1, 
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3 WHOEVER would have his Son molded 
upon rhe form of ſuch a Nation , muſt ſend 
him thither young ; that his rongue may be 
plied to their Language, and his whole carri- 
age imbibe, by imitation, their manner and 
fashion , before tinted with any other. But * 
if that deſign be not regarded (Cas I conceive 
it not very convenient for any one to quit his 
own Country cuſtoms, [ cuſtoms, 1 ſay, not 
vices ]) then it is better to travel when they 
arrive at {ome judgment, to diſcern better from 
worſe ; when able to furnish diſcourſe, and by 
that means enter gratetully into converſation. 
Whereas being ſent young , and having no 
knowledg or experience , they cannot adyan- 
tage themſelves abroad, but are there in a kind of 
amazednes ;. variety of objects, which they nei- 
ther underſtand, nor value, confounding, rather 
then edifying, them. And truly I conceive 
the cheif reaſon , why Travellers have fo little 
ny good) converſation of the natives , 
to be , becauſe of the jealouſy they have of 
young Travellers ; that nothing is to be advan- 
ced by their converſation worthy the trouble 
of their bad Language , impertinent diſcourſe , 
lilly queſtions Ctor ſuch thoſe demands ſeem 
to be, which concern things to them familiar 
and obyious) and frequent viſits, Methinks 
therefore, it were better every one 70 be educa- 
ted at home, to the ſubjection and obedience of 
his own Country Laws, and Cuſtomes; (ex- 
cept the Laws. and Government be ſubverted , 
Ss they lately were; and except there be ſome 

ch Nation in the World, as admire all Law: 
and Cuſtoms but their own.) Ereocles woult 
act give hoſtages to Artipater of the you ) 
ut 
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but of grown Men, And the Perſians, when 
wanting a King , they ſent for ſome of the 
Royal Family then hoſtages at Rome , were 
afterwards diſpleaſed at, and cut them off, ag 
not agreeing with the manners and cuſtoms of 
their Country. Beſides *tis better they should 
ſtay, till by inſtruction and ſtudy they haye 
arrived to a ncny of ——— their time 
profitable and delightfully by themſelves 2 with- 
out being (as too many are) forced to ſeek 


divertiſement with others : then leave their 


_— at that age, when they should be ha: 
bituated and molded into the Laws of it, And 
this is the reaſon, why not knowing their »a- 
tive duty, and living as ſtrangers, - /icentiouſly, 
and not according to tae beſt examples abroad; 
they bring home inſtead of ſolid virtue , for- 

ties , Janne » grimaces, and at beſt a volu- 
bility of talking non-ſenſe, &c. Yet ſome, 
perhaps, think them then well educated ; and 
that forreign vanity is preferable to home-diſcre- 
tion. This is alſo. the reaſon why they are 
forced, for paſling their time , to appl them- 
ſelves to ſuch converſation as they can find ; 
and good company being very rare and hy, 
but bad alwaies ready , and offering themſelves, 
*tis no wonder if they run into extravagant ex- 
pences as well as evilnes of manners. Orif 
they eſcape theſe, then the Fencing , Dancing, 
and Language-Maſter catch them, from whom 
picking up ſome ſcraps and shreds of diſcourle, 
at home they vent them for /aces and rubans, 
Or at beſt ot all, they ſow but gape ſeed, which, 
if well husbanded, yields them a goodly crop 
of wonders in their own Country. 


4. Ex: 
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EXERCISES commonly learn'd in T4- 
oel are Dancing, Fencing, Riding, to which ſome 
add Vaulting, and anciently Swimming , ( for 
which reaſon Suefonius takes notice of it as a 
ſtrange thing z that C. Caligula , ſo good at other 
exerciſes, could not ſwim : He obſerves that 
Auguſtus inſtructed himſelf his grand-children | 
to write and ſwim ; Swimming alſo was pub- 
licly taught at Athens) _ and Deſigning. 
And theſe, I conceive, might as well, i nor 
better , be learned in our own Country ; were 
it not either for the ſloth or opiniatrety of our 
Nation. The uſe of dancing and fencing is ſuf- 
ficiently; if not too much, known riding ren- 
ders him maſter of the nobleſt and uſefulleſt 
of all Beaſts ; Vauſting makes the body active, 
but elſe is nor of fo great uſe as wreſt/ng, were 
it in fachion ; or ſwimming; which is both more 
healthful; and many times proves to be of grear 
conſequence and neceflity;: Muſic I adviſe 
not ; ſince to acquire any conliderable perfe- 
Cion in it, takes up too much time ; and'to 
underſtand little of it , is neither graceful, ſa- 
tifactory , nor durable. To thrum aGuitar to 
2 or 3 Ttalian Ballad tunes, may be agreeable 
for once , but often practiſed is ridiculous, be- 
lides, I do not remember to have ſeen any 
Gentleman , tho very diligent and curious 
abroad, to qualify himſelf with that skill , 
but when he came to any maturity , he whol- 
ly rejected it. Deſigning 1 adviſe to > but 
only as a parergon, not an emploiment. And 
the ſmall Mathematics Strangers learn in 
Frax;e ſerve to little, be.ides getting mony to 
the Teacher. 

Rules in Travelling. AN Be very careful wi:h 


what 
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what upony you affociate upon the way in 
pention, lodgings. &c. But make no ſuch fe 
mili:rity (except you have of a long time 
tried the perſon ) as not to leave your ſelf 
liberty to come off when you pleaſe, Nez. 
ther be ready to meke or accept aſſignations of 
meetings, at Taverns, &c. Eſpecially be not the 
firſt motioner. Much time is loſt, ill acquain- 
tance got, mony ſpent, and many mishaps come 
by ir, Beſides they beget and draw in one ano- 
ther, the moſt idle alwaies contriving to twilt in 
another meeting. 

2. Suſpe&t all extraordinary and groundleſs civi- 
lity of forreigners, as a delign upon your purſe; 
and what mony you lend upon the way to Stran- 
gers count it given, not lent, Nor ever de- 
clare wiat mony or Jewels you have z (of 
which notwithſtanding you ought to have a 
reſerve , not to be touched but upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions, ) but alwaies make your ſelf 
rqorer then you are. 

. Mcke even with your hoſt for penſion, 
and all other demands, at the end of every 
oth, and take his hand ro an acquitrance ; 
for by that means you hinder all after-reckon- 
ings; and they are wont, at your leaving them , 
to pick ſome quarrel, or ſeck ſome pretence 
upon you to get more of your mony. Ando 
uxon a journy , when you are not at an Ordi- 
nary, reckon with your Holſt after ſupper. And 
where ycu never mean to return , extend your 
l:berality at your firſt coming, or occaſionally 
as you have need of them , and deter it not till 
your departure. | 

4 Injuries from Strangers, eſpecially in their 
ov n Country » are eaſily , ſafely , and diſcreetly , 

put 
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wp; but never ſafely revenged, where they 
have more friends, and power , then your ſelf. 
Eſpecially 4eware of intrigues with Women : 
infnire quarrels and Tragedies have begun 
there. 

5. For hea'th , without which you can do 
nothing. When you begin ( eſpecially a long 
Jurny ) for three or four of the firſt daies, or 
tneals ar leaſt, abate a third of your ordinary ea- 
ting, the like do alſo at your arrival to reſt, till 
your body be ſomewhat accuſtomed to the alte- 
ration. In traveiling, eſpecially in hot weather, 
drink, as little as you can, eſpecially by the way , 
for that increaſerh your thirſt, heateth, and 
difpoſeth you to a feaver. Mix water with wine, 
bur water alone to one ſubject ro thirſt, makes 
him more thirlty, | 

6 If you find your felf indiſpoſed , or fca- 
verich, throw in a gliſter, miſs a meal or two, 
cover your ſeif well in bed, that your body 
may tranſpire or ſweat, or elle let blood. But 
if it ſeems by your wearines, unquietnes, d1- 
ſturbed ſleep, high pulſe , pain , &c. that 
It tends to a real ſicknes, call the Phyſician 
betimes, 

7. Have with you Aa little Venic# treacle, or 
ſome ſuch Aztidote ; that if you eat any bad meat 
or drink, go to bed preſently after ſupper, or 
ind any thing heavy on your ſtomack , or beti- 
red with a long, wet, or tedious Journy » by 
taking a little of 1t, you may reſtore your ſelf. 
Lucatellos baliom alſo ( if well made) ſerves a- 
painſt ulcers, wounds , aches, galls, bruiſes by 
falls, and like accidents. 

8. It your occaſions require you to voiage in 

weather, be very careful to preſerve your 
S$ 3 head 
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head from the hear of che Sun 3 be very abſtemi- 
ous in your diet, and take the beſt care you can, 
your body be open. Accidental heat alſo is beſt 
expeiled by tranſpiration. 

9. Drink not before you eat , for that quench. 
eth appetite; nor at any time without eating, Of 
eipectally no mornings drinks , and beware of 
raw fruit , the molt pleaſant and newly gathe- 
red commonly is worſt ; corrected much by 
eating bread wit it, 


10. Temperance , Chaſtity, and moderate ex- ' 
erciſe are the great adyancers of health and 
long life. D? refto in every Country obſerve 
the rules of health, praQtiſed by the diſcrectelt 
Inhabitants. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of prudent chuſing a calling , 07 ſate 
of Iife. 


PON the diſcreet choice of ovr calling , or 
A ſtate of life, depends our whole content 
and felicity : for if we.chuſe that which is 
apreable to our inclinations and abilities , both of 
body and mind, we work cheerfully, our life 
is pleaſant , and we are conſtant to our purpo- 
les. But if, capable of better, we chuſe a worſe . 
and lower , we eſpouſe a continual vexation ; if 
we aime at what is above our. capacity, we deſ- 
pond and deſpaire. Players contrive their parts 
to their perſons; and ler us exerciſe our ſelves in 
what we are moſt fir. And if neceſlity force 
us againſt our inclinations, let us uſe diligence to 
comply with it as hanſomely as is poſſible : and ar 
leaſt ayoid vice, rather then purſue things which 
are not glven us. | 


2. IN all our actions, the principal guide 
we have is theEnd; as in travelling the place 
whither we are to go directs the way... And 
lince we have, by the law and condition of 
our Creation , one principle ( reaſon) in us, 
which doth, or may and Ought uniformely to 
produce all our operations, we may alſo have 
them all directed ro the ſame ſcope and in- 
tention. We are indeed compoſed of body 
and foul ; and the body is guided by ſenſe; 
but the ſoul (che better. Part doth z or oughr 

* to 


if 
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to govern the body, and it ſelf be gover. 
ned by reaſon 11luſtrated in Chriſtians by Gods 
holy Spirit. _ | 


3. TyEy who aime at nothing but ſatisfy 
ing their ſenſe , are ſuch as either , 1. zever look 
before them , but live in diem, without care or 
M—_ paſſing their time in mirth and jol- 
ity , without deſign or conſideration , except 
to contrive that to morrow may be as this 
day ; or to eſcape from preſent preſſure and 
ditficulty which interrupts their delights. Or 
2. do indeed adviie and propoſe an end, but 
ſuch a one as is cither ot obtamable ; or if ob- 
tained , #0t ſatisfaffery , univerſal , or durable. 
Such are pleaſures, riches, and honers. Any, 
or all, of which to be made the procynope 
ultimate ezd of our actions , is great folly and 
madnes. For neither will they avail us in fick- 
nes and the calamitous parts of our life ; 
wherto alſo they often engage us; and, in the 
prosperous, they are not in our power to com-+ 
mand them when we pleaſe; nor keep them 
when we have them ; nor do they ſatisfy us, if 
we keep them, They grow tedious and bur: 
denſom , ſubject us to cares, ſorrows , envy 
and dangers: and there is ſomewhat berzer, which 
is not liable to theſe exceptions. 


4. BEAsTs do not deliberate, but work out 
of intin of Nature ; all of one kind the ſame 
way ; ( wherein they may be ſomewhat per- 
feeted, but not changed ) without any general 
exd or intent;on of their living or acting ; tho 
the y have ſome little particular ends of ſome of 
their actions. 


But deliberation is a contiderate 
weighng 


— ——— 
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weighing of all reaſons pro & con, ſuch an end, 
andthe means to obtain iti. e. how a man shall 
employ thoſe powers and faculties, which God 
hath given him, either by nature 'or his own 
ac nition, to that purpoſe, for which God 
hath given them. For there is one certain end, 
which all men may, and ought, to propoſe as 
moſt agreeable and proper for their nature and 
condition. 


5, ThH1s intention, which will ſuſtaina man 
in all eſtates and conditions , which will have 
an influence upon his whole life and actions, 
which is a rock , whereon he may ſafely build 
in all conditions and accidents, is : To do as 
much good as he can, both to himſelf, and others. 
Which the holy Scripture calls g/orifying God 
(a phrale demonſtrating the reaton why this 
is the univerſal end of our Nature ) becauſe 
that God created us all ; and gaveus our being 
and all that we have ; and thisnot for our own 
fakes , for no rational and - intelligent work- 
man doth ſo, but for his own fake : who is 

lorified when his works anſwer his intention. 

e being alſo the ariverſal good of all creatures, 
what ever good we do, isa correſponding to, and 
as it were an aſſiſting, him ; a propagation of his 
intereſt, and conſequently a fulfilling of that end 
for which he made us. | 


6. TH1s is performed ſeveral waies, as. 7. 
by ſerving him in his own houſe, being members 
of his family, z. e. Officers in his Church, or 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons , whether active or con” 
op—ve, 2. By ſerving him in the Common- 
wel! 


b, in actions of charity : and that, either 
as 


"0g 
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as Magiſtrates, or private perſons. In both 
which good is to be done by example, advice, 
counſel , commanding , governing , rewarding , 
puniching , liberality , aſſiſtance of the weak and 
poor againſt oppreſſion , &c. In all which the 
Magiſtrate hath greater opportunity and obli- 
gation to do good , then private perſons. Mz 
ny of theſe good ations alſo Cannot be per- 
formed without wealth and reputatian ; and 
__ if _ due ndlooation ns juſtice to 
this purpoſe deſired and employed, are very good. 
rk ws being the mk of all things in 
the commerce and converſation of mankinde, 
tis impoſlible for him that deals amongſt men, 
to be without them; and for him who is in an 
ative life, and to do good, to be without a 
conſiderable proportion of them. And his ve- 
putation ( | do not fay popularity , but the 
good Opinion of wiſe and virtuous perſons ) 
every one is bound to preſerve, and 70 provide 
things hone in the ſight of menalſo. So much 
pleaſure alſo is to be allowed, as is neceſſary to 
keep up the body in health and cheerful vigor; 
which the wiſe Creator alſo h4' appointed , 
in that he hath joyned pleaſure to natural 
actions. 


7. IN chuſmng a calling therefore (the fitnes 
whereof is only in order to our glorifying God , 
3.e. our own Salvation) conſider. 

I. The advantages or diſadvantages to our end 
Or its contrary. | 

2. The temtations wearelikely to undergo and 
meet with. 

3- What ſtrength, aſſiſtance, or hopes we hay 


to OVercome tiem. 
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But becauſe it is not poſſible to judg of theſe 
but by experience, which the Deliberart. is luppoſed 
not to have, but in ſome leſler meafure; it is 
therefore neceſſary for him, to ask advice, firſt of 
God; then of wiſe, upright, and experienced per- 
ſons. And 

1. Thoſe who have an excellen? faculty, or geni- 
us, to one thing aboye others, ſeem to be by God 
called to thar. 

2. Thoſe, who are by their Parents, or own 
choice, educated in one thing particularly, and find 
it agreeable to them, may ſafely acquieſce , and 
be perſuaded , that calling is from God ; as may 
alſo thoſe , who have as it were an hereditary 
calling, being born to riches, and honors, may 
ſafely acquieſce in it, I fay , provided 7 = 


' overcome thoſe temtations of offending 


which do uſually accompany it. As all callings 
have ſome, and ſome very many more, and grea- 


- ter, than others, 


3- Thoſe, whoupon any rational grounds ew- 
brace ſuch a calling, wherein they are perſwaded 
they car ſerve God, and live Charitably, and do 
good to their neighbors, may ſafely conclude 
that they are called by the ordinary providence 
of God; who is alſo the giver of reaſon to aſſiſt 
and govern us in thoſe things, which fall under 
its cogniſance. 

4. vome, alſo, God Almighty calleth extraordi- 
rarily by his Prophets, Miniſters, or internal in- 
ſpirations, exciting to ſomewhat extraordinary , 
either in ſpiritual, or ſecular emploiments. Cor- 
cerning whom we can giveno rules. 

Fo Many men are zo? capable f0 chuſe for them- 
ſelves, being of weak judgments, unexperienced , 
biaſſed with ſome vice or irregularity: theſe are 

| ro 
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to ſubmit to che countel of their friends ; and the 


moſt difintereſled, and neareſt a kin, are the likes 


lieft to give beſt counſel. 
6. Ir is in vain for him to ask advice thar 
is not indifferent to all, or moſt of them ; a 


leaſt ſo much as to be without prejudice, or 


to refuſe any. propoſed , and nor to love or 
hate any ſo much, bur to be ready to chan 
his paſhons upon the information ot better judg- 
ments. Unindifferent are thoſe who are preingaz. 
ed. As for married perſons, itis in vain to con- 
ſult about ſingle life: for then, they can only de 
liberate how to glorify God ina matried eltate, 
And if an eſtare be ill choſen, but irremedi> 
bly, accu'e not God Almighty for the il] choice, 
but ſeck ro amend it by more virtucus and pi- 
ous living, 


8. GorNG to chuſe, therefore, place you 
Self as much as us poſſible in equilibrio; and reſolve 
to take the beſt as near as your own diſcre- 
tion (the aſſiſtance of Gods ſpirit implored ) 
and the advice of triends , shall ſuggeſt unto 
you. The beft, I ſay , not ſimply, but the beſt 

ou; conſidering your parts, inclinations, bodily 
health, and ſtrength, exterior advantages , and 
the like. | 

- And r. conſider that , tho no man is obliged 
under guilt of fin to ugdertake the abſolutely beſt 
calling or eſtate; and that God Almighty hath 
not ſo made man for eternals, that he hath no 
care for temporals ; yet in Pradence, and if he 
have a deſign of attaining Chriſtian perfeCtion, he 
ought to make a choice of that which he con- 
ceives the better. 


4. That as every man is to give an account þo 
e 
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the calling wherein he is, and not of another: fo 


. a man is rewarded that lives and doth better ina 


leſs perfet# Fate , then he that doth /e/s well in a 
more perfect; yer a more perfect ſtate isto be pre- 
ferr'd, which affords more advantages of doing 
yell, or better. ; 

3. That tho there is no lawful eſtate, wherein 
beroical virtues may not be exerciſed ; yer" theſe 
are much more ea{ily and frequently practiſed in 
ſome then others. 

4. That fince contraries are ſo mingled in all 
our affairs; that zorbing is ſo good, that it bath 
not ſome imconveniences joined with it ; nor any 
ſo probable as that ſomewhat may not be ſaid 
to the contrary ; you are not to defer your re. 
ſolution , till all ditficulties be cleared , and 'you 
be able ro anſwer all things to the contrary ; 
but it ſufficeth to embrace that which is moſt 
probable. 

s. That , if your e/edjon be thus made, 5. e, 
with indifterency » unpaſſionatenes, and fince- 
rity ſeek not to change, but ſerrle your ſelf 
quietly in it : and make account that whatever 
you chuſe, you will ſome time or other repens 
of it , i. e. when you find the unexpected in- 
conveniences and hardships of your own, and 
the ſeeming eaſe and conveniences of another. 
The ſincerity of your choice needs not be 
doubted of, zf you chuſe purely for the love of 
God; if you would have adviſed your friend to 
the ſame courſe of life; and if you would be 
content , when God shall call you, to be found 


jo doing. 


9, AN old manin77ts P.P. being demanded 
dfone, what he should do, anſwered ; our Works 
are 
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are not all of the ſame ſort. AZraham was ho- 
ſpitable , God was with him. David was humble, 

was with him ,. &c. Therefore, what you 
find your Soul inclined unto , ſo as it be accord- 
ing to Godlines, that do, It is true that one 
calling hath more opportunities of glorifying 
God, and of glorifying him more 3. e. with no- 
bler and ſublimer actions. All men are not alike 
capable of thoſe heights ; and by him, who after 
due conſideration , probably conjectures that he 
Shall do very well in an a&tve, and but meanly in 
a contemplative, life, here the ative doubtleſs is to 
be preferred. 


10. IF you have made choice of an eſtate 
leſs advantageow , which you may change be 
ſure to adviſe well before you do ſo+; tor ma- 
ny times wearines and inconſtancy adviſe a quit- 
ting of that, wherein it is really better for you 
ro CONLLNUE. 


11. T H © there be no ſtate, but may be 
more or leſs dangerow, or convenient for one 
then another 3 as where God gives greater 
ſtrength and plentifuller grace thereis leis dan- 

er from temtations ; yet thoſe ſtates ſeem to 
in themſelves beſt, which are not ſubject to 
ſo many temprations ; which have the fewer 
avocaments from Religion ; which have more in- 
centives to, and occafion for , piety ; more good 
examples, more leiſure for devotion, more ſeveri- 
ty towards our ſelves, more , and more heroical, 
acts of virtues , which approch neareſt to the 
lite of our Lord, and which shew moſt gratitude 
towards almighty God, 


12. Tao 
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12. Txo God ſupplicth grace /ufficient to e- 
yery one for his eſtate, and he thar fails of his 
duty doth it by his own default ; yet he, who caſts 
himſelf into temtations , cannot promiſe himſelf 
to be aſſiſted by God. S. Faw! adviſeth younger 
Women #. e. ſuch as will put themſelves in fre- 
quent dangers or temtations of not living con- 
tinently , rather to marry. Temtations are from 
company , health , bodily ſtrength, wealth , bad 
inclinations, as to ambition , covetouſnes , opini- 
atrety , deſire of liberty ; opportunity of time, 
place , Gt C. : 

13. FxoM the conſideration of which, and ſuch 


like, theſe r#/es may be taken notice of, 


A good naturd facil man is nor fit for ſuch an 
emploiment , wherein he muſt neceſlarily con- 
verſe Tequently with evil perſons. 

A mslancholic perſon is nor fit to undertake a 
profeſſion of much ſtudy or ſolitarines. 

A timorous ſpirit is not fit for Magiſtracy. 

A covetous perſon is not to be a Merchant, or 
Banquier. 

A man of bodily ſtrength and choler will not be 
2 good Officer in War. 

The ſleepy and drowſy are beſt employed in a 
calling, wherein is much bodily aCtivenets. 

Arah man not to be entruſted with a great 
affair, eſpecially in War. 


14. LET no man eaſily perſwade himſelf; 
that, what ever his calling be , his thoughts will ve 
different from the reſt of mankind, that is in that 
calling ; for all men are alike z have the fame prin- 
ciples of thinking and aCting, and the ſame way of 
deducing from, and ating by, then. Particularly 
tno man think, that Mop Cy will change him, 

to 
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to the better eſpecially : look at his ations and 
converſation in his private es ſuch will he 
be alſo in his Authority. And therefore let him 
not upon ſuch confidences haſtily take upon him 
a Calling in which he ſees in general great in- 
conveniencies or dangers, to the preſerving of his 
Virtue, Or Innocence. | 


15. IF you be conſulted concerning a perſon, ei. 
ther very inconſtant, paſſionate, or vitious, give 
not your advice; it is in vain: for ſuch will do 
only what shall pleaſe themſelves. 

Never adviſe any one to a calling, which is 
much againſt his will, or inclination. 
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EDUCATION. 


PART IL 


CHAPEL 
Of Civility. 


N this ſecond Part, are thrown together 
a= miſcellany of obſervations concerning 
ſeveral, the moſt uſual occurrences in 
ATive life. Such as enter not into any 
Art or Science, but are the reſult of ex- 
perience in the conyerſation and affairs 
of this World. 1 begin with Civility, as being 
the firſt to be learned and praftiſed ; and tho 
many rules of it ſeem plain and obvious, ſuch 
are fit to be inſinuated into the Practiſe of 
Children ; yet are they nor to be neglected, 


| but co be neal'd into youth , that they may not 


through defect of them miſcarry in their age , 
as many great perſons have done ; who truſting 
to their Fuſtice and ſevere virtne , have bin ru- 
ind for negle:t of compliance and civility. For 
ta0 Serpents are greater poyſons and preſenter 
death, yet more men are deſtroied by their #ir- 
regularity in eating and drinking. And* ſmall 
wounds, if many » are mortal. To be couragt= 
ow, bountiful, and juſt are indeed much greater 

T2 and 
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and nobler then to be of an agreeable converſe. 
tioz: yer is this as uſeful, for it is in continual 
ratiie, the other rarely and upon occaſion, 
2{ides other vertues have need of ſomewhatto 


maintain and exerciſe them. Fuſtice will have 
power ; liberality, wealth, &Cc. bur this is ſet up 
with no other ſtock then a few pleaſant looks, 
good words, and n0t-evil ations, All men are 
in ſome ſort diſparata; and even theſe who are 
under the relations of ſuperiority and inferio- 
ty; yct, thoſe obligations b-ing ſatisfied , as to 
all other matters , account themiel: cs as equals, 
Ard tho laws fgunis? nor the rety and fro- 
ward , yet are they chaſtiſed by the loſs of that 
g00d-will and friendlines which good-behavi- 
our gairs; n.oft men having greater averſeneg 


to the izcompliant then the vitious. Wherefore. 


it is nece{iary for every one, that would bring 
his px: poſes to effefF, (which cannot be done 
witi.out making uſe of other mens abilities ; 
and rhe greater the deſign, the niore Infru- 
mmerts are needful ; and thoſe Inſtruments alſo 
not inaniinate or neceſlitable, but ſpontaneous 
and free) to maſter the wills and powers of 
thoſe he makes uſe of ; to make them , I fay, 
ro work cheerfully and rezdily for him ; which 
is by Civility to let or i:finuate himſelf into 
their goc1 !iking , and voluntary aſſiſtance. For 
he who carc; ror to live vol of offence to- 
wa: ds Others, r-nders himſelf offenſive and odi- 
Ow unto others; conſeguently they comply 
not With him; they act {or aim , if at all, by 
force either of reward or punishment , and 
thc: e'Ore no more, vr crherwiſe, then they 
are Conſtroind. 3'hus, for want of civil ad 
dreſs » many mer of parts and virtue become 

| uſeleſs 
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ofeleſs in their generation ; but othcts ' + - 
furly and uncompliant humor, grow dijjl...' i 1 
converſation , fall into contemt, whence : 
low affronts and quarrels. Some al!'v ares tr 4 
upon low and mear con:pany, and chore? 7 Lring 
a dichonor, not upon thetr p#r/915 0:'y , but 
their Family and Parents ( who ar» i0:k'd up- 
on , as not willing or able to give them decent 
Education ) and their Cortry allo, ifthey hap- 

n amongſt ſtrangers, who a:c ready to cen- 
ure hardly of that Nation , whoſe Gentry are 
ſo little civiliz'd. 


2. AGAIN, where there iS much comparry., 
a in Cities, &Cc. there 1s alſo great variety 
of bumors and diſpolitions ; and a greater care 


| of wary converſation; as alſo where are perwns 


of greater and more piercing ſpirits, or curiouler 
obſervers, as in Comrts, or amonglt Forreigners, 
who take particular notice of many things which 
continual practiſe makes us paſs over. He who 
thinks to live contentedly or peaceably in th-{e 
places without mortifying his own humor , 
and depoſing his natural inclinations , is of a 
«allow capacity , or an evil nature, z. e. He is 
either of a ſavage, fierce, inſolent diſpoſiticn ; 
or of a ſtupid ſlothfulnes. Both of them firter 
company for Beaſts then Men , and for Dcſerts 
then Cities. 


3. WHEREFORE, as Juſtice bridleth our 
covetouſnes , and conſtancy our natural timo- 
rouſnes, ſo doth civility our haughtines and 
pefumtion : and 2s a good Chriſtian, tor the glory 
« God, mortifies all his own paſſions and hu: 
mors, and puts. 0 thoſe, which are for his 

3 ag 
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purpoſe , and according to his intention (Such 
I mean, as Religion and reaſon ſuggeſt;) And 
as a good Courtier, for his intereſt complies with 
every one ; alwaies gay » cheerful and com- 
laiſant , without any humor of his own, only 
rrowing that of the company. $0 in like 
manner , every c#vz/ perſon doth the ſame, fo far 
at leaſt as to avoid all offending thoſe with whom 
he converlſeth. 


4. For Civilty conſiſts in theſe things, 1. 
In zot expreſſing by actions, or ſpeeches any 
znjury » diſeſteem , offence, or undervaluing of any 
Other. 2. In being ready to do all good offices and 
ordinary kindneſs for another. And 21ly in re- 
eeiving no injuries Or offences from others. 5. e, 
in z0t reſenting every word or action , which 
may (perhaps rationally) be interpreted to be 
diſeſteem or undervaluing. Indeed our reputa- 
zion , Which is onely pretended in this caſe, 
(were It really in danger) yet is not of ſuch 
conſequence many times, as peace and quiet- 
nels ; but we are ordinarily unjuſt and- partial 
Judges of our own concerns, never louking 
upon our ſelyes but with love and value. Burt 
however our patience is Certainly a rewarda- 


ble virtue ( but whether the correction of 


a miſdoer will reuſcire well, is a difficult 
queſtion ) and is that ſo much recommend- 
ed by our Lord, of forgiving treſpaſlers a- 
g21nlt us. 


5. C1viLirty # not, therefore , punfual- 
ty of behaviour: 1 mean that which conſiſts in 
certain modish and particular ceremonies and 


fashions, in clothes , geſture , mine z. youry | 
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or the like ; i n97, uſing ſuch diſcourſes, words , 
phraſes , ſtudies, opinions, games , GtC. as 
are in fashion in the Court ; with Gallants, 
Ladies 3 &c. This is a conſtrain'd formality x 
not civility 3 a complying with the zimes , not 
with perſons 3 and varieth with the age or 
ſeaſon , frequently according ro the fancy of 
mechanic perſons , in their ſeveral profeſſi- 
ons : whereas the rules of Civility, founded 


* upon Prudence and Charity, are to perpetu- 


ity wzchangeable. I ſpeak not here of ſuch 
ceremonies as are by duty required towards our 
ſuperiors, either in geſture, ſpetch, orother 
addreſs. Thoſe are not in our diſpoſing to 
omit or alter ; c«Fom , our Great Maſter , 
bath impoſed them ; and that rationally , 
for the eaſe of the Magiſtrate, and to make 
his commands current ; and we ought to 0- 
bey without diſpute or pleading. Nor of 
ſuch as are uſed generally in converſation ; 
whereof alſo I adviſe every one to be ra- 
ther liberal and give ſome of his own, then 
retrench any of what is due. But of ſuch 
as are by particular perſons ( who either 
would ſeem modish and perfectly civil, or 
would hide their poverty of underſtanding 
and diſcretion 'under the vail and varnish 
of mode ) ſtudied and affected. Whereby 
themſelves think- to infinuate into the favor 
of thoſe with- whom they converſe ; but thoſe 
imagine themſelves efteemed as weak and 
ealy, that are to be moved with fuch tri- 
ties ; and Cas ſome women.) are thought to 
be taken with rubans and tancies more then 
real decency. 


6 Com- 
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6. COMPLIMENTS alſo are another 
thing, ſerve to a contrary end, and proceed 
from a different cauſe. Civility from ſincerity 
and virtue ; theſe from duplicity , and deceit, 
That makes friends, theſe #7meke and hinder 
them ; that diſtingui:he:!h one man from ano- 
ther, theſe izvolve all in an equal adulation. 
They conſiſt in praiſizg immoderately, and pre- 
tending greater love and friendship then either 
is deſerved by, or intended to, him, to whom 
they arc offered. He that uſeth thern, beleiy- 
eth not himſelf, nor would have his Auditor 
believe his expreſſions ; but I know not what 
. greatneſs of affection : he is alwaies offering 
and promiſing , never performing ; asking par- 
don where there is no offence or neceſlity , 
but when it is commanded by God and rea- 
ſon, he will dye rather then demand it. Thelz 
are imaginery ſervices ; notional, impertinent, 
humiliations; a ſo/emn 707 ſenſe ; an abuling 
of language, and putting together many good 
words to ſignify nothing. The uſe of this 
traiterous diſcourle (C if any be) is to hide a 
— (as Juglers and Mountebanks ) in a 
cloud of good words, that the Auditor may 
not diſcover more of him then himſelf plea- 
ſeth. Or as Trades-men keep you ſtill in talk, 
leſt you should too narrowly examine the wares 
they would put upon you. Offiious lies they 
are » licenſed by cuſtom; and, like the un- 
proportionable garments , are faults of the 
age. Neither is flattery 5 encouragement tO , 
or accompanying, in vice, Or error ; conſent- 
ing to any thing prejudicial to a third perſon 3 
a permitting to offend, or actually ſinning, or 
the like ; any part of Cjvilty. 


or this con- 
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its not but with ſevere Juſtice, real Charity, and 
ſolid Diſcretion. 


7. AND therefore it, as all other virtues , 
requires an early initiation, and continual pra- 
iſe to arrive at a perfect habit of it. It con- 
cerns alſo Parents and Educators to ſee that 
the educated converſe as much 2s may be, with 
his equals or ſuperiors ;- not with ſervants or 
mean perſons, leſt he put on their manners , 
and plying Rex amongſt them , he be apt to 
undervalue all others, and ſo become infolent. 
It bchoves them alſo to give him 0 evil ex- 
anpl: by themſclves , or others ; but propoſe 
ſuch Precedents , as they deſire the young Man 
zhould copy. In France , Fathers are wont 
to carry their Children, when youths , with 
them to viſit perſons of Quality ; to shew them 
how ſuch demean themſelves, and to procure 
them a convenient boldnes. Mothers alſo in 
Italy teach their little Children pieces of Di- 
alogues or Plates by heart ; which they render 
and recite in their preſence, and are taught by 
them graceful addreſs in ſaluting, ſpeaking, &Cc. 
they alſo ſend their Children frequently in er- ' 
rands, and viſits to their kindred or neighbors ; 
teaching them what to ſay, what titles to give; 
what anſwer to make to the demands molt 
likely to be asked, ſomewhat alſo ro furnish dil- 
courle, &c. 


8. THE your: Man himſelf alſo, ought, as 
be grows in 2e, t0 obſerve the actions of 0- 
ters, cſpeciaily of his cquels , and of ſuch as 
ae moſt repurca for civility; and zo zote what 
becomes Or mi:becumes them. Alſo, what is 
practi- 
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practiſed by moF , by perſons of higher quality , 
and by perſons of maturity and judgement. He 
muſt alſo watch over himſelf teverely, and once 
a day , at leaſt call himſelf to account of his 
ſpeeches and actions. And allo procure ſome 

jiend to obſerve, adviſe , and admonish, him 
of what is well , what ill, what might be better, 
done, or omitted. Laſtly obſerve ſuch rules as 
theſe that follow ; ſome of which are framed for 
youth, others for ſuch as are growing up, or arriy- 
ed to ſome diſcretion. 


1- Do nothing which may juſtly ſcandalize 
virtuous perſons ; chiefly by any neglec? of Reh- 
g:0n, as by undecent behavior in Gods houſe, 
as ſeeking your eaſe , abandoning your ſelf to 
lazineſs and lolling » gazing about you, fre- 
quent changing poltures , — your face 
or head. Regulate therefore your ſelf by the ex- 
ample of the beſt and moſt deyout in the place 
you live. Uſe ot commonly or unneceflarily 
the name of God, or of the Devil; not paſſages 
of holy Scripture ; not mocking or profaning holy 
perſons, things or ations: not only becauſe theſe 
things are ſeful, but wndecent allo ; and pra- 
Ctiſed only by perſons of ill behavior, or mean 
condition, 


2. Do nothing that may offend anothers ſenſt 
or imagmation. To ſtrike or pincha man, is a 
clowns falutation. No carion , or excrement, 
is to be shewed to your companion, for you 
know not how ſqueamish he is. Approach not 
your mouth ſo near in diſcourſing, as to offend 
or bedew any one with your breath, for all 


mens breaths are offenſive. Be no? nafty - aur 
clothes , 


| 
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cothes, or about your body, in much ſweat- 


ing (except in time of War or ation) bel- 
ching , biting, or cutting ;your nails, rubbin 


our teeth, picking your noſe, or eats , hand- 
ing any parts of your body which are not 
uſually uncovered, nor thoſe more then needs. * 
Sing not to your ſelf, nor drum with your feet 


| or fingers in company , as melancholic men 


do. Grind not , nor Lag” ey teeth, nor ſcrape 
or make any ſound to offend or interrupt o- 
thers, not ſo much as lowd ſpeaking, except 
where neceſſity. Spit, ſneez, cough, &c. from 
the company and not loud , for decencies 


3- LET your look be pleaſant , compoſed, 
modeſt, confident. Frowning is apprehended 
to be a of a cruel diſpoſition , as is noted 
of Carac When you diſcourſe with any 
ron, gaze not upon him, as if you wereta- 
g his picture. Nor fix your eyes conſtantly 
onany one object ; for that betokens impudency, 
or at beſt, amazednes, or contemplation , as 
faring doth folly. Wandring and inconſtant looks 
expreſs madneſs, or unſetled thoughts ; wink. 
#7 Cif not a natural infirmity) is the action 
of light-headed perſons, as winking with one 
ge ( like Shooters) is of maliciouſneſs and 
evil nature. A harp and fierce look, is as one 
that is angry. To bite your lip is uſed in threa- 
tening ;z to thruſt out the tongue, is fcurrilous. 
To fink the bead into the shoulders is lazineſs ; 
the head ere&t and backward , is interpreted 

de and arrogance, as letting it fall on either 

e, hypocrily. To go with folded arms , 1s 

or melancholy 3 and in this, it loa nat” 
ra 
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ral ſuggeſtion to keep the breaſt warm, and 


defend ir from hypochondriac pain ; to ſet 
thema kembow is arrogance and to hang then 
down, folly and lazines: to. keep your hands in 
your pockets, or covered with your cloak, is a 
neglect of the company. . 

A ſlow pace 18 proper to delicate and effeminate 
pans an haſty one to mad men ; ſtrutring is af- 

ectation, wadling is for the ſlothful and lazy, and 
in meaſure to dancers. 

Speak. not through the noſ2, nor with any af- 
fected or unkaniom geſture, wrying the mouth, 
{welling the cheeks, liſping, &c. If you 
have not a pleaſing prominciation , recom- 
penſe it with good matter ; and when ſpeak- 
ing , cough not, nor uſe any interruption , for 


fo do mo” when they ixvent what to fay. A 
little laughter is permitted, moderate ſmiling 


commended. 


THERE is Aa certain mine and motion of 
the body , and its parts, both in ating and ſpeak- 
ing, which is very graceful and pleaſing. Greg, 
Nazianz, foretold what a one Fulian ( after- 
wards called the Apoſtate.) would prove , when 
he ſaw his haſty, diſcompoſed, add unſeemly 
geſtures. S. Ambroſe diſcarded a Clerk, bucaule 
of an undecent motion of his head , which he 
ſaid went like a flail On the contrary Cn. Pom- 
feius , faith Tilly, ad omnia ſumma natus habebat 
in voce ſplendorem, &- in motu ſummam dignite- 
rem, And it is noted of Scipio, non very virtu- 
zibus tantum mirabilis, {ed arte quadars ( Civili- 
ty) etiam au Juventa in oftentationem earum com- 
poſitus. Liv. This confilts; 1. in the proportion 
end harmony betwixt eyery mans perſon = 

conditi= 
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condition ; as for a young nan to be ative 
and {prightly » not mimical and reſtleſs : a 
ve man flow and deliberate , not dull and 
6 ish. 2+ In co2fidence, oppoſed to sheepish 
bashfulnes 3 when one knows not how to look, 
_o_ or move, for fear of doing amiſs; bur 
waies bjusheth , and is not able to ſupport 
an harsh word, a chiding , an angry Iook J 
without being altered. 3. In avoiding all affe- 
Fation and ſingularity ; for whatever is accord- 
ing to Nature is beſt, and what contrary to 
it, alwaies diſtaſtful , and betraics vanity and 
indiſcretion , that knows not to imitate the belt. 
Nothing is graceful but what is ow own, And 
therefore every one ſtrives to work eaſily and 
freely » and with a ſeeming negligence ; for 
ſuch ſeem to proceed either from Nature, or 
an habit. But conſtrainedneſs underyalueth 
an action ; as doth alſo ſeeming to do all with 
delgn and ſtudy, Yet , affected negligence is 
yorſt of all. 


5. IN eating, at meals, the company is of- 
d, if you eat with hands dirty, or unwash- 

&d after you have made water, or done any 
offenſive ation. If you hover over the plate 
or table , as an Hawk over her prey ; if you 
andle others meat, be delicate , or take the 
tet, or moſt, __— ro your ſelf. As 
Indian , that {®ing ar the other end adish 
that pleaſed him, leaped upon the table to 
h it. If you feed with both hands for fear 
if loſing time, or keep your knife alwaies in 
bur hand, or with the point upward: if you 
lp your fingers, or any thing you havetaſted, 
Utne ſawce, or make a —2y 1n cating ; Cur 
0. 
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or put into your mouth great morſels, or lick 
| your fingers, or not wipe your mouth or ſpoon af. 
'ter eating. 
ſt is againſt health to ſwallow your meat un- 
chewed, or greedily , or much, or much yari- 
ety , or delicacies : and againſt civility to eat 
after Others, to throw your bones or offal up- 
on the floor, to gnaw your bones , to handle 
dogs, &Cc. at the table, to obſerve what and how 0- 
thers eat, to diſpraiſe or praiſe immoderartely the 
mea: or ſmell ro it; for if you ſuſpect it, ler it a- 
lone, leſt you offend others. 
. Preſent not to others what your ſelf have taſt- 
ed. Drink not , nor talk with your mouth full, 
or unwiped, or glaſs full ; nor put thecup too 
tar into your moth 2s Children do ; nor drink 
ar or ſo long that you are forced ( as 
orſes.) to breath in your draught ; nor blow 
_ any ones cup , Or upon his victuals, toſts, 
foes 

Talk not at table any ungrateful or impertinent 
diſcourſe , nor be angry with your ſervants, nor do 
any thing which may interrupt the checrfulnes 
of the company. Ir is queſtioned whether it 
be civil to talk much at meals, becauſe that 
hindreth the intention of the table, and it is not 
eaſy to avoid all offenlivenes, eſpecially in dif- 
courſe about Divinity ; the frequenteſt table-talk 
in En:lan?, _ 

In Ezelazd, Strangers tax fls for drinking be- 
fore we et, 2gainſt health ; drinking many in 
the ſame cup ; and many times the inuffs left 
by the former ; for eating much , much flesh, 
ſting long at meals; not uſing forks but fingers» 
and the like, 
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6. In Viſitings is much more ceremony and 
civility obſerved in ſome places then others. 
The 1talians , and of them the Romans , and 


Neapolitans , are moſt punQtual, The greateſt 
caule hereof is the avording of miſinterpretatious, 
and quarrelling. This hath begotten an Art 
| ceremoniouſues , ſo full of ſubtilties and pun- 

ilios, that it is an emploiment tolearn them. 
And therefore, tho in this Connrry of great 
freedom and little j2alovſy , where -perſons of 
uality are neither 1o apr to give, or take of- 
ence , they are wmeceſſary, or alſo wnfitting ; 
yer it may be fitting to know how to entertain 
a Stranger ; Or how we are entertained by him, 
or by any other that expeCteth or practiſeth 
this accuratencs of ceremony. TI have therefore 
ſet down the chief of rheir rules , for the 
moſt part out of the Book called 1/ Maeſtro di 
Camera, Which is on purpoſe to inſtruct in thoſe 
obſeryances. 

Women are ot uſually viſited in the morning ; 
nor Ambaſſadors, or perions of buſineſs, on the 
hour or day of the:r diſpatch or emploiment, 
Nor perſons inthe beginning of deep mourning ; 
and it viſited, it is nor expected they should uſe « 4+ 
accuſtomed ceremonies. Nor fick perſons till 
they can fit up in their beds, and pur on their up- 
per garments. Women alſo have alwaies the 
wper hand . even in their own houſes ; and are 
intreated not to ſtir out of the Chamber of en- 
tertainment 

It is better £0 give too much honor to any perſon 
then too little ; therefore better to carry himſelf 


 vinferior to his equals, and equal to ſuch as are 


not much inferiors- Inferiors alſo, if of parts , 
xe to be better treated ; for parts aje equal to 
V.-2. honors 
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kozors or wealth. The more far iliarly, the more 
bonorably are inferiors , or equals treated , Cbut 
ſuperiors the leſs : ) as to your table, to your bed- 
chamber, or cloſet, to your ſeif in bed, dreſſing, 
or retired. 

Neereſt the wall in Eng/and and France (I ſup- 
pcſe becauſe the cleaneſt) 1s the honorabler 
place; in 1ta/y the right hand, iftwo; the middle 
Place, if three, walk together ; becauſe eaſilieſ 
heard of both 


To make ſigns to one to be rovered, is ſupe- ' 


riority ; © 1s to turn the bak hirit at parting, 
to accompary the departed but a little way ; 
whereas your equail you wait upon to the 
urmoſt door or gate, the ſuperior to his Coach 
or Horſe. 

The Viſiter ends the - z, but not in the midſt 
of a diſcourſe ; nor is he to ſtay ſolong as the 
viſited ſeerrs g/ad to receive him ; butif he ſee 
his company much defired , he may come the 
ofiner. 

Viſits of congratu/ation and condolence the 
ſooner the better. 

The wppermo#t part of a table ought not to turn 
its back upon the greateſt part of the room, 
nor to the door where the mcat comes in 3 it 
shoyld alio have the window before, or at lealt on 
one {ideof , it. 

In making viſits few things are obſerved ; 
bur in receiving viſits many: as, entertaining a 
ſupericr or cqual, he ought to beſo clothedas 
to 0 abrozd; and drawing near to haſten his 
pace as if he would have gone further to re- 
ceive him; ro meet a ſupcrior alſo at the bot- 
rom of the ſtairs, to accompany him to his 
Coach. Ut being a general rule to OOmgeny 

- 
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the departer one degree further then where you 
receive him. 

Equals ( tho beſt entertained as you deſire to be 
by them Y are commonly received at the top of 
the ſtairs; and the Gentlemen meet them at the 
bottom. Ir is alwaies obſerved that the viſiteds 
Gentlemen attend one degreear leſt further chen 
the Patron, 

Inferiors are received according to their quali» 
ties, ſome in the Arti-camera, ſome three, ſome 
two, or one Chamber off, or at the Chamber- 
door, or half- the Chamber ,'of entertainment. 
Oaly it is better to uſe roo much, then too little» 
courteſy. 

With Strangers, extraordinary Civility- and 
freedom may be uſed:; becauſe they come: but 
ſeldom , ſtay not long - have no emula- 
tior with perſons of your own:Country. An 
eminent perſon not knowing how to entertain 2 
_—_ feigned indiſpolition, and received him 
in bed. 

If #av0 ſend meſſages to have audience:of Com- 
pliment at the ſame time; tothe latter the Patron 
commonly antwers, that A B. is Lord of himſelf 
and time, bur that at the ſame time he expects 
luch a one. 

If any oze come to viſit , whilſt his ſuperior 
Is entertaining, ordinarily he is conducted jo 
another room , where he is. enterrained by the 
Gentlemen ; or if of lower rank, he ſtaies in the 
Anti-camera. 

If an equal come to viſit, whilſt an equal 
s in: the room, the Patron asks leave of the 
nad, and leaving: a Gentleman or two to 

ep him company, goes. to receive the new 


comer, 
V3 To 
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To Perions of Quality , Audience s given 
with the Porticre ( or hanging that covereth the 
door on the outſide) down; public Audience 
with it open; yet if then a Perſon of quali 


come, it is alſo let down. Likewiſe at their 


entrance and departure the whole door muſt beo- - 


ened ( all their doors being made double: ) it 
ingan action of great ſuperiority to give but 
half a door. 

Seats alſo ought to be ſet ready before the 
vilitants enter ; and Chairs with arms are more 
honourable then thoſe with backs only : and 
theſe then ſtools. The viſitants or principal 
ſeat is to be ſet in ſuch manner as it may look 
full upon the door of entrance , and the great- 
eſt part of the room; the Patrons with the 
back towards the door, If many viſitants e- 

ual, their ſeats are to be ſet one beſides ano- 
ther, or ordered along the wall which hath the 
foreſfaid conditions. If two, their ſeats are to 
beſctſo as to haye the door on their shoulders , 
and thar on the right hand ot the door is the bet- 
ter place, 

The M. de C. may deliver a meſlage of compli- 
ment of a meaner perſon then the Viſitant : but 
he mult be more careful if a meſlage of bulinels, 
except from an equal, or that it require haſt. Bur 
allameflages from the Prince or Superior are in- 
ſtantly admitted , 2nd no meſſage muſt be whiſpe- 
red to the Patron in company with equals , but 
ſpoken aloud. 

If there bs many viſitants, and one depart be. 
fore the reſt, the Patron leaveth the reſt and aC- 
companicth the departer. And if whilſt heis con- 
ducting an equal, another equal enters; he enter- 


ains the new comer a while with the penny 
then 
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then recommending him to ſome of his Gentle- 
men to conduct him to the place of entertainment 
he accompanieth the departer , and then haſts to 
the other. | 

When wiſitants are ready to depart, the Pa- 
tron maketh a noiſe with his foot or chair, 
That the Attendant may underſtand to lift up 
the Portiere ; but +e ought not to command 
him, or to do any thing which may Shew Jupe- 
riority in bis own houſe. Burt if there be need of any 
thing, to ask leave of the viſitant to call for it. 
But viſited by inferiors, he may call or do what 
he pleaſeth. 

If the viſitants ſtay till it be dark, the M. i C. 
cauſerh to be lighted and ſet up in the Footmens 
ſtation,a torch of white wax; and in the other 
Chambers, each two candles of white wax ; and 
inthe entertaining room two or more, as shall be 
neceſlary , which are to be brought in by the 
Gentlemen ; alſo two or more in the Arti came- 
re muſt ſtand ready to be lighted , to be born by 
the Gentlemen before the viſirant when he de- 
parteth 3 who yet are not to turn their backs 
abſolutely upon him. At the Hall door muſt 
be ready torches to be carried in like manner 
before him b the Footmen, or Pages if there be 
4 four at leaſt for an equal, fix for a ſuperior , 

C 


A Man meeting his equal, or not much infe- 
nor, makes his Coach ſtop ; the worthieſt 
ſtops laſt, and departs firſt, A man in Coach 
meeting his equal on foot, lights out of his 
Coach, and when they part he walks on foor 
2 while after; and then remounts. For an in- 
--" he alights not, except he have buſines with 


A 
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A Governor of a Place, cough which his 


equal is to pals, ſends to invite him before he 
enter his Juriſdiftion ; and if his invitation is 
accepted, he ſends to meet him 9. or 10: miles, 
ſome of his Gentlemen in Coach ; and fo 0- 
thers as he draweth nearer ; when near, the Go- 
vernor goes to receive him in perſon: or if he 
pleaſe to honor him, under pretence of taking the 
Air, he may go abroad that way he comes, and fo 
receive him as he pleaſeth. 


* 7. Do nothing in a company where you 
delign to shew civility, that reſembles ſupe- 
riority., nor uſurp upon their rights; nor any 
thing whereby any of them may think you 
do not love, prize, or reſpect them, As 
do not your own buſines, command or chide 
your ſeryants 3 aſſume not all the talk to, or 
of, your ſelf, family , wife, 8c. nor tell your 
dreams, when perhaps your beſt waking actions 
are not worth the reCiting ;, cenſure not nor 
contradict the reſt ; but cede to the major 


Deſire not the higheſt place, nor be troubleſom 
with impertinent debaſing your ſelf by refuſing 
to | » &c. throwing the arms like a fencer , 
and ſpending time in being intreated to do what 
you delire, or what is fitting. 

Some are dainty and nice , that take excepti- 
ensif not faluted, &c. in due order, mode , CC. 
hence they become jealuus , think themſelves 
affronted, &c. thoſe mens converſation 18 4 
flavery ; to be with them is to be in /zrtle-eaſe, 
a:id a man had as good handle Venice Glaſſes. 
Ler them, I beſeech you , enjoy. themlelvesÞb 


themſelves, their converſation is a rope of ſand, 


and. 
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and no cement of loye and kindnes can ty you 
to them. 


8. THe beginning and end of Cmneiiites 
with every one, is Sa/utation: nor muſt you 
break company, tho with intention to return 
ſpeedily, except you firſt ask their leave. The 
-— ag ſalutes firſt out of duty ; and fo doth the 
viſiter. 

Modeſty is more graceful then boldnes , beldnes 
then bashfulnes,6aafulnes then jmpudence. Coun- 
try peop:e know not how to look, but think they 
do beſt when moſt extravagant. 

Endeavor not to partcke of other mens ſecrets, 
j, e, either Letters, Books, Papers, Diſcourſes, 
&c. If any thing be given to another to read, 
take it not out of his hand, nor be haſty to 
ſee any curiolity the | 6. nor be curious to 
_— what any one is doing or ſtudying, or with 
whora, 

Whiſper not with any in company , for the reſt 
pools you talk of them z butif 0G! have any pri- 
vate bulines, take him aſide after yuu have asked 
leave, and when none is diſcourſing : and 
when you diſcourſe privately, eye no man of the 
Company. 

When you walk to and again, turn your face 
towards your ſuperior ; and it you meet a fſu- 
perior in a narrow way , ſtop , and preſs to 
make him more room, for it is an action of 
reſpect. 

we of Sullennes, melancholic , furious, i- 
lence 3 as if you obſerved and cenſured what 
every one ſpoke or did. Tho filence in a 
ſudious perſon may be tolerated, And if all 


| the Company laugh , do not you act the grave, 


nor 
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nor be like a pump to yield only what is forced 
from you. 


Yetto be complaiſant is not to eccho to what 
every one faith, or do whatever any other 
would have you; to make up a number and be 
a Cypher in converſation. To comply with all 
is worſe then with none, as much as contemt is 
below hatred. 

Pride, inſolence, ſtatelines, imperiouſnes , an- 
grines, are not ſigns or qualifications of a Gentle. 
man, but the ſcandals of Cerverſation ; and proceed 
from a ſpirit of prelumtion and want of breed- 
ing, which conceives it ſelf to be above, better, 
wiſer, then others; and that he alone ought 
to be the rule, to which others are to conform: 
that all others are wandring ſtars, himſelf only 
in the Ecliptic. The greateſt Magnetiſmes in 
the World arecivilizty, conforming himſelf to 
the innocent humors, and infirmities , ſome- 
times, of others, readines to do courteſies for 
all, ſpeaking well of all behind their backs. And 
2ly Afability , which is not only to be uſed in 


common and unconcerning ſpeech , butupon all _ 


occaſions. A man may deny a requeſt, chide,re- 
prehend, command, &c. affably, with good 
words : nor isthere any thing ſo harsh which may 
not be inoffenſively repreſented. Conſider, that 
the meaneſt perſon is able to do you both good 
and harm, | 

Eſteem the faults you commit againſt others to 
+ __ : thoſe of others againſt you to be 
mall. 

Anſwer no man till he hath ſpoken, for thoſe 
who are impatient to hear, are rash to cenſure: 
nor turn your back upon , nor? corre , the 


ſpeaker : depart not before he hath done, ow 
yen 


Auditor 
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vent him not by helping him out with what 
he ſeems to have forgot. Tell not whar 
comes into your fancy in the midſt of ano. 
thers diſcourſe , nor ſeem to know what he 
would ſay ; if you think fitting to interpoſe, 
do it not without asking leave; elſe you hin« 
der the diſcourſe to be underſtood, and make 
What is ſaid to be miſinterpreted ; whence ma- 
ny unneceſlary arguings, and confuſed tattles 
before the matter can be cleared. Say xot, I knew 
this before, but accept what is ſaid as new, and in 
good part. 

Be not magiſterial in your dictates ; nor con- 
tend pertinaciouſly in ordinary diſcourſe for your 
opinion, nor for a truth of ſmall conſequence. De- 
clare your reaſons ; if they be not accepted, let 
them alone ; aſlure your ſelf that you are not ob- 
liged to convert the whole World. Ttis alſo an 
uncivil importunity to clash with every thing we 
diſlike , or to contute every thing we think is 
falſe : to formalize upon all the foolery and 
non-ſenſe we hear. Let us not contraſt with 
the whole World, as if we were, wniverſal re- 


| formers. In a controverſy ſay not all you can, 


but what is neceſſary. Alſo if what you report 
is not believed, do not ſwear it, nor uſe any 
imprecations upon your ſelf, nor /ay wagers, 
nor take your ſelf engaged to defend it, or that 
he, who believes you not, affronts you. So nei- 


ther repeat the ſame things frequently over 
f the company harken not to you, let them 
chuſe ; ſuppoſe it your own fault, who ſpeak not 
what deſerves their attention. If they under- 
land you not , blame your ſelf who either ſpeak 
not clearly, or accommodate not your ſelf to you; 
Auditory. | 


After 
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After a man hath told a foory in your pre: 
ſence , ask_not, what's the matter ; for that fog 
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that you contemned the ſpeaker, and minded not 
what was ſpoken ; beſides you make him your 
axferior ,"to tell a tale as often as you are pleaſed 
to ask it. 

He that ſpeaketh much , cannot ſpeak. all well. 
But indeed it is the dwarf-tree that bears the 
firſt fruit, and the emtieſt veſſel that makes the 
moſt ſound. Beſides it is an injury tothe reſt of 
the company who expect to be heard, every one 
in his turn. Yet better to ſpeak much then 
nothing at all, except it be apprehended to be 
Diſcretion. 

f you live in a place where the Larguaze is 
ſpoken in an evi/ Dialed, do not affeCt to ſpeak ei- 
er purely, or badly, but asthe beſt of that Dia- 
lect ſpeak. And avoid all big and hard words ; 
remember how the Lyox crushed the Frog, whom 
he ſaw ſo contetible, after he had made fo great 
4a noiſe. 

All obſcenity , whether in matter or words, 
proceeds from , and creates, evil manners; and 
renders a Gentleman contemtible. But amongſt 
clowns he is moſt accepted , 3. e. is the great- 
eſt clown, that uſeth it woſt. The pains we 
take to be pleaſing ought to be ſpent only 
upon things honorable and of good fame. The 
reaſon why ſome words are inmmode#F , 0- 
thers ſignifying the ſame thing , not, is: be- 
cauſe theſe repreſent the di — object at 
a diſtance , through another /ight, and c0- 
vered with another xotiox ; ſo that the offen- 
fivenes is not that which at firſt ap eSthe 
imagination ; {ſo Toads and Vipers cauſe not 
that effet in us when ſeen a far of:) It 

appears 
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appears ſometimes under a Metaphor , or ſome 
other tranſlatitious expreſſion ; which is a cor- 
reffive to the harshnes and unplealingnes of the 
other. 7 

The ſame cautions preſcribed in ſpeaking, or 
preater , are to be obſerved ix writing ; the 
neglect of their pens hath ruined very many ; 
and particularly the great Maſter of Civility, 
the Author of Galateo. For going to preſeny 
to the Pope a petition, by miſtake he deliver- 
e&d a copy of licentious Verſes writ by himſelf: 
whereby he loſt rhe Popes tavor, his own re- 
putation, and all hopes of further advance- 
ment, 
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CHAP. IT. 
Of Prudence. 
I. HE Prudence here ſpoken of, is not 


that 1/;/dom of the Philoſophers; which, 


that we may live happily , wou/d never haye 


us experience ſorrow, or trouble ; world reduce 
us to ſpeculation, abſtinence from emploiment , 
and a lite abſtracted from common converſa- 
tion. That teacheth to menage aCtion , public 
affairs and negotiation with others; his shews 
how to eſcape inconveniences, and ſufferings, 
by withdrawing from bulines, and living with, & 
to our (elves only;which that teacheth to avoid by 
diſcreetly governing, and regulating our actions. 
The Philoſopher perſwades us to chuſe the perfett- 
_ eſt, i.e. the moſt quiet, innocent , retired, manner 

of lite; this Prudence to live moF perfedtty, i.e, with 
the leaſt inconvenience , or evil conſequents, 


which may diſturb our happines, #3 a common . 
The one adviſeth temperance - 


or active /ife. 
by —_ from all Banquets, Feaſts, &c, 
this shews how to be abſtemionus, tho you come to 
them. The one tells us that the way to avoid 
danger, v.g. is never to go to Sea; this, fince 
we are embarked , would have us govern Our 
ſelves , and our courſe in the beſt manner. Whe- 
ther of theſe is better, I now diſpute not 3 but 
ſuppoſing a man to have already made choice 


of an active calling , then Prudence is of great ' 


| force; to foreſee all conſequents, and avoidthe 
bad ; 70 ad effectually , and the shorteſt way; 
zo chuſe the beſt means ; zo menage croſſes and 
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hardships ; and to be content with what ſucceſs 
God shall give, 


2. SIGNS of a wiſe man are theſe; he ra- 
ther hears then talks ; believes not eaſily 3: judg- 
eh ſeldom , and then not without great exa- 
mination ; deliberates as long as his matter per- 
mits, and when reſolved, is conſtant , and 
changeth not without ſolid reaſon ; therefore 
having deliberated, fears not to repent. He 


| ſpraketh well of all ; defendeth the fame of the 


abſent ; courteous, not flattering ; readier to 
give then ask or receive ; ſmiles racher then 
laughs ; 15 moderately grave ; honoreth his Su- 
periors ; attribureth the glory of good ations 
to his companions, rather then himſelf ; ob- 
ſerves his friends, but doth no unworthy aCti- 
on for their fake ; is ready to aſſiſt and plea- 
ſure all, even the unknown, yet without of- 
tending others 3 confidereth both events, that 
whatever happens, he may be like himſelf, 
neither exalted nor dejected ; avoids anxiety , 


4 melancholy, and moroſenes ; what he doth , 


tho ncceflitated , yet doth it not as unwil- 
lingly, bur makes a virtue of neceſlity : # ever 
in h!s carriage , true in his words, the ſame in 
Shew and reality, and believes ſo of others 
when he hath no reaſon to the contrary 3 he 
edmires none, derides none, envies none, and 
deſpiſeth none, not the moſt miſerable he de- 
lizhts in the converſation of wiſe and virtuous 


.| perſons ; proferech not his counſel , eſpecially 


waen he underſtands not well; is content with 
his condition : nor doth any thing through con- 
tention, emulation, or revenge; but ſtrives to ren- 
der good alwaies eyen for evil, He laboureth 
X 2 to 
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to know ſo much as to be ableto depend upon 
his own judgment, tho he do 1t not, Ti” 


& facſemiliter. 


2. A FooL talks much and /ittle to purpoſe ; 
is angry without a cauſe; truſts any one; is 
reſtleſs and ſtill changing place ; troubleth him- 
felf with what doth not concern him ; the more 
fool he is the more he underſtands other mens 
buſines , his own the leſs, and therefore is alawaies 
rcady to reprehend and adviſe, feldom to 0+ 
bey; he diſcerns not when flattered; but ſenſi 
ble enough to fancy himſelf abus'd, He deſires 
without choice and diſcretion, and therefore 
is quickly weary of what he enjoies; he reſolves 
without advice, and therefore ſuddainly chang- 
eth, and that without reaſon. He is apt to refuſe 
what he cannot avoid, defire what he cannot ob- 
tain, and repent what he cannot amend ; he 
Jaments in the paſt, is exalted with the preſent ; 
and negligent of the future. The firſt degree 
of folly is to think himſelf wiſe, the ſecond 
to proclaim it; and therefore he hath an an» 
ſwer ready to every queſtion , and is never bet- 
ter by either counſel or affliction. As amongſt 
wiſe men he is 2vi/eſt that thinks he knows lealt, 
ſo among ſt fools he is the greateſt that thinks he 
knows moſt. 


4. PRUDENCE depends upon experince ; 
without which no man, of ever {o great capacity, 
can any more arrive to be a wiſe man, then 4 
fruit to maturity, without time. And experience 
iseither of other men,which we ſee, read, or hear, 
or of ovr own affairs. This is the harsher Mi- 
ſtrels ; and happy is he that can learn of the _ 


7 
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and arrive to- perfection, tho in his old age. 
Hence it 1s, that moſt: men underſtand that on- 
ly wherein they are moſt practiſed; as many 
know what isto be done, but neither how to go 
about it themſelves , nor to direc others; ſuch 
have much ſtudy, /ittle experience, Many can ad- 
viſe well, but themſelves cannot act. ny can 
menage a buſines if not oppoſed ; and many bet- 
terif oppoſed : as many are not able to beat or 
chaffer , tho they knuw the prices;. and many 
_ of the prices, yer bargain cunningly. 

or the rules of buſines are the ſame, tho the 
ſubjects are divers ; converſing much makes a 
man bold and confident ; and engaging in bu- 
fines firs for more bulines; And therefore it is 
no wonder that many C:tizens C Merchants eſ- 
pecially) prove wiſe-men , (and in thelate Wars 
ao excellent Soldiers) becauſe much practiſed 


| tOtreating , and negotiation. The like is alſo 


of Lawyers. But many of both theſe Profefſi- 
ons, thereby accuſtomed to value ſmall gains, 
contract ſuch a narrownes of ſpirit , and tincture 
of intereſt, that it ſcarce ever leaves them Nor 
do | perceive Lawyers fitter for ſtare-emploiment 
then Merchants; they having both particular 
Trades, and differing, as to Public Govern- 
ment, no otherwiſe then an Eaſt-Inaia, or an 
Hamborovugh Merchant , in reference to trafhck. 
for tho- the profeſſing of Law may ſeem to 
ntitle to fomewhat n.ore knowledge in govern- 
ns of which Laws are the rule) yet in effect 
tdoth not ; becauſe their practiſe and ſtudy is 
bout juſt and unjuſt ; about mem and tuum ; the 
zur :11 ereſts and controverlies of particulr per- 
0s; not the Government of a Prince oyer his 
tople ; or his negotiation with his Neig- 
X 2 bors ; 


— 
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bors ; which depend upon different prin- 
Ciples, ſeldom confidered by thoſe who deal 
between private perſons. Beſides that the ty- 
ing of Princes to the formalities of Courts , te. 
diouſnels of-Proceſles ; and caſting the laws of 
Government into the mold of theLaws of private 
intereſt, muſt needs begreat impediments unto it, 


s. THis Prudence, you ſee is quite different 


from cunning , the advantage of Fools , and 


wicked men , who miſtake them for the ſame. 
For the Prudent mans aime is to ſecure himſelf, 
and intereſt, Cthe wiſdom of the Serpent re- 
commended to us by our Saviour;) to be in 
ſuch a condition in all eſtates, as to be able 
juſtly, honourable, and openly , to make uſe 
of all opportunities , and occaſions for his 6wn 
advantage, toward the obtaining of the great 
end of his Creation. Cunning meaſures Juſtice 
by eſcaping punishment , right by law, and wiſe- 
dom by ſucceſs , Teputation by wealth or pow- 
er, and the ſatisfaction of others by his own 
intereſt. A Prudent man deals ſo fercerely , that 
he fears nor the examination of his actions 0r 
purpoſes ; and is not afraid ro have witneſles, 
if it were poſlible, of his thoughts. The cr-fty 
builds his Houſe under ground, celat, facet, 
diſimulat , inſidiatur , preripit koflium _ lia, 
and in order to his own advantage he Jooks 
upon all other men as enemies. And to theſe 
purpoſes he uſeth many artifices ; as taking ad- 
vantage of the perſor, if in neceſſity , -intang- 
led in vice, fear of punishment , or dilcover); 
if in danger, humor, paſſion, any weaknel 
or ignorance: he alſo watcheth the zime, if 1 


mirth, drinking, ſorrow ; if inadvertent ! 
'E 
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eaſy ; he makes uſe alſo of his authority, repu- 
tation , and ſuperiority , to impoſe upon inferi- 
ors. He pretends great kindneſs and affetion 
in general expreſſions; or particular ambiguous 
ones; or ſuch as he will not be obliged by ; 
for he purpoſeth nothing; nor hath he orever 
intends to have, any friend. Pur his great en- 
gine isa ſmooth tongue, and a competent ſtock 
of Wit. 


6. PERS ON s paſſionate, fanciful , intem- 
perate, are wont to apprehend things ſtrongly ; 
and fo apprehended to believe, and affirm to 
others, and act accordingly themſelyes: and if 
ſuch men be of reputation or power, they of- 
ten do much harm. Very wiſe men alſo are 
oftentimes too reſolute , and obſtinat in their 
opinions ; for being uſed to thinking, they ap- 
prehend »uch of their object, 3. e. in a short 
time they overlook the reaſons , circumſtan- 
ces, probabilities , collect conſequences , &c. 
which actions familiarize the object to the fa- 
culty , and this renders the reaſons of the con- 
trary {ide , leſs probable. Even as our converſa- 
tion with a man breeds ſome degree of kind- 
neſs and friendship to him, tho the man him- 
ſelf be not worth our acquaintance. Wherefore 
every Prudent man ought to be jealous and fearful 
of himelf, leſt he run away too haſtily with a like- 
lykood inſtead of truth; and abound too much 
in his own ſenſe. 


7- ALL eſtates are equal, j. e. Men may be 
nappy in every ſtare. For ſecurity is equal to 
ſplendor ; health to pleaſure, &c. Every ſtate 


allo hath his encniies, tor Dew poſuit duo & duo, 
w1um 
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wnum contra unum A rich man becauſe rich; 
the poor man hath as poor neigbours, or rich 
ones that gape after that ſmall which he enjoy- 
eth : beware therefore how you offend wy man, 
for the offended joyns againit you : and be ſure 
you h:te no man, tho you think him an evill 
or unjuſt perſon. Nor ezvy any one above you; 
you have enemies enouzh by your own ſtate, 
make no more ; but rather , procure as many 
friends .s you can to u; hold and ftrengthen 
' you. Every man hath alſo an enemy within him- 
ſelf; he that is not choleric is coverous , is fa- 
Cil, I mean by Nature, for if he hath ſubdued 
theſe natural delices, *tis othcrwiſe. Nor can 
a Choleric nian (:y; I am to be pardoned ;'tis 
natural to me; ſuch a one is not fo For that 
fuch a one hath alſo his infirmity » his inclinati- 
on »- which perhaps is harder to conquer then 
yours. Befides what is according to nature, 1s 
ſeldome perceived by us; a choleric man perceives 
not when he is angry, «t ieaſt thinks 1t no great 
fault. Therefore it is zeceſſary to havean Adviſer. 


$. ALL men, therefore are evil Judges of 
themſelves, and think they do well many times 
when they tin, and commit ſmall errors when 
they are guilty of crimes. It is alſo inour /fe, 
ain Arts and Sciences ; the greater differences 
are eaſily diſcern:d , but of the ſmaller moments 
enely the wiſe 2nd $kilfu] in the Art can judge. 
Many vices allo, tho contrary , yet are Ge 70 
virtues, the confines of both are the ſame; 
and the exact limits and boundaries diffcultly 
fixed ; as of pride and greatnels of ſpirit 3 Re- 
ligion and Superſtirion ; quickneſs and rashe 
neſs ; cheer fulnefs and mirti ; fo of acabicion 
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and ſufficiency ; Government and- Tyranny ; 
liberty and licentiouſneſs ; ſubjection and ſervi- 
tude; covetouſneſs and frugality ; and1o ofthe 
reſt. And yet Prudence Chiefly conſiſts in this 
yery exatineſs of judgment ; to diſcern the one 
from the other ; and give to every cauſe his 
proper aGions and effects. It is therefore ne- 
ceſlary for every one, that deſires to be a wiſe 
man , to obſerve his own attjons, and the origi- 
nal of them , his thoughts and intentions , with 


' great care and circumſpection; elſe he shall ne- 


ver arrive in any tolerable manner to the know- 
ledge of what he doth well or ill. And leaſt 
all this diligence should be iuſufficient, as the 
partiality to himſelf will certainly render it; it 
1s very requiſite for him to jr a friend , or 
Monitor , who may with all freedom advertiſe 
him of his failings, and adviſe him remedies. 
Such a one, I mean, as is a diſcreet and vir- 
tuous perſon ; but eſpecially , one that thruſts 
not himſelf upon the acquaintance of great Per- 
ſons; nor upon emploiments ſcandalous for op- 
portunities of injuſtice ; that bridleth his tongue, 
and wit ; that can converſe with himſelf, and 
attends upon his own affairs whatever they be. 


| Infinuate your ſelf into a confidence with him 


and defire him to obferve your converſation , 
and ſeriouſly and friendly admonish you of what 
hethinks amiſs ; and let not his modeſty reſt 
till he condeſcend to you : for do not imagine 
that you lve one day without faults or that thoſe 
faults are undiſcovered. Moſt men fee tHat in 
another , which they do not in themſelves. 
And he is happy , who in the whole ſpace of 
his life can attain to a reaſonable freedom from 


| f=s; and that with the help of old age allo,that 


great 
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great dompter and mortifier of our luſts and 
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paſſions. If he inform you, whether true or 
falſe, take it not patiently, but thankfully ; for 
the advantage is the ſame (which is, to break 
the inordinate affection you bear towards your 
ſelf,) and be ſure to amend : thus you both 
get a friend , and perfect your ſelf in wiſedom 
and virtu?. When you conſidcr, that you muſt 
give account of your actions to your vigilant 
reprover; that other men ſce the ſame imper- 
fections in you as he doth; and that *tis im- 
poſſible for a great man to enjoy the advan- 
tage of friendship, except he firſt difrobe himſelf 
of thoſe qualities , which render him ſubje& 
to flattery, 2. e. exccpt he firit ceaſe to flatter 
himſelf A good Corfeſfor in Religion will ſup- 
ply much of ſuch a Monitors work; tho the one 
doth it judicially , the other only in familiar 
conreriation. And how much more worthy is 
ſuch a one of entertainment, then thoſe , who 


come to your table to make ſawces, eat your 


meat, cenſure their neighbors, flatter, and de- 
ride , you ? 


9. IF a friend tell you of a fault, imagine al- 
wai's (Which is moſt true) that he telleth you not 
the 4:bole: for he defires your amendment, but is 
loath to offend you. And zunquam ſire querels 
egra TA gurmur, 


10, THERE is little or no difference be- 
twixt 2207 deliberating and deliberating in paſſion; 
EXCept that this is the worſe, as ingaging more» 
and more irrevocably in error, For he that 


being out of the way, is reſolved to go 0n; 
ſtraies the further. 


— ——_ | <——— 
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11, THE fore-game, a wiſeran plaies, is to 
breſee and avoid ; but the aftergam? is to carry 
himſelf with corrage and indifferency. And therefore 
Cato falling into a ca/amity, not by his own fault, 
should not have rid himſelf of it by a greater 
wickednes; but by his conſtancy and generoſity 
have shewed to the World, what a wiſe man 
should do in ſuch a caſe. 


12. ALL mens apprehenſions naturally are alike : 
what one ſces red, another ſees not green ; 


' Aloes is not bitter to one, and ſweet to ano- 


— 


+ ther; and their fr/# thoughts upen them are 


the ſame. And that one man is more learned, 
is not becauſe he knows ozherwiſe then another ; 
but it it becauſe he knows more conſequences, and 
more propoſitions by his greater induſtry and ex- 
perience. The conceprtionsaccording #o zruth 
are alike and the ſame, but fa/ſe are infinite ; 
wherefore if you find one man fingle in his judg- 
ment,be wary of him ; he either knows more then 


| all others, or there is ſome ill principle.in him. 


13. No evil man but hath irregular paſſions ; 
which paſſions are offenſive to evil perſons, more 
then to good; (for good men are humble, complai- 
fant, &c.) Therefore one evil man agreesnot, 
nor loves to deal, with another. 


14. Mucan of the trouble of this World 
proceeds from certain irregular humors and deſires , 
which many men indiſcreetly eſpouſe ; and be- 
cauſe they are innocent , they think them alſo 
prudent and rational. If other men endeavor to 
repreſs them as inconvenient, &c. *tis ill taken , 
and with trouble , and diſquiet ; theſe ne 

unlike 
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unlike to ſuch as have antipathy to certain meats ; 
that expoſeth them to needleſs paſſions , and im- 
pertinent affliction, 
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15. WisEDOM # made torule, and yet Magi. 
ſtates generally are readier to make uſe of their 
power then wiſzor: ; of their will then reaſon. Be- 
cauſe it is eaſier, shorter, and complies more with 
the humor of mankind. Yetthe ſubje& prefer, 
and often expect, the other. 


16. A GREAT General where eycrhe tra- 
velled, went continually conſidering the fitua- 
tion of the country; and caſting with himſelf, 
what was to be done, if leading an army he 
should be aflaulted there by an Enemy. B 
which means he was alwaies provided again 
ſurpriſes- The ſame Care doth every wiſe man 
take by pondering all the caſes of danger and 
_—y which may or are likely to occur in 
his emploiment, 


17. EVERY man hath a tender place ; which 
when touched by the hand of God, afflics 
him » and he complains. And thoſe, whoare 
moſt engaged in the World, have more ten- 
derneſles , as riches, family, reputarion, bodily 
infirmities, &c. Wherefore a wiſe man provides 
befo; e hand a Rock of patience ; And fortifies 4 
gainlt dangers by good conſiderations, and by 
CG off his affections and paſſions from worldly 
atraires. 


18. THE things of this World ſeem greater at 
diſtance ; the things of the other World greater near 


hand, Becauſe thoſe are fully known; and _ = 
| en 
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hended alwaies with paſſions of love, fear, &c. 
For they enter in by the ſenſes; which , being 
natural, and not free, Agents , work ad ultimum 
viriam , and entertain their object as much as 
they can. Beſides, the objects are themſelves 
clothed with many circumSances , pomps , and 
chews ; which make them ſeem great and taking : 
and without theſe they would be naked, and 
nothing, But ſpiritual thmgs move only the Soul 
and ſpirit ; which receives not without arguing 
and diſputing , 7. e. without ſomething of truth , 
and rejzzRting appearances. Wherefore a wiſe 
man is wary of the things of this World, and admits 
them not confidently. | 


19. CREATUR & Deiinodium fate ſunt, 
is tentationem animg hominum , &+ in muſcipulam 
pedibus infipientium. For that which is the oc- 
calion to wiſe and virtuous men of obtaining 
and doing good, is by their ignorance turn- 
ed by fools to their diſadvantage. Indeed all 
things, even wiſe counſel, are by fools made 
either inſtruments or teſtimonies of their 


folly. 


14 
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CHAP. Il, 


Of Converſation and Diſ- 
courſe. 


I. ONVERSATION. caſualwith ma- 

| ny , voluntary with few , of buſinesto be 
denied to none. Have many acquaintance , one 
friend, and zo enemy, 

Some keep company to ſpend their time, and ſaun- 
ter away their age ; ſuch care nut much with 
whom they converſe; nor is their company either 
crateful, or beneficial. 

Others for pleaſure and divertiſement, to laugh 
and make themſelves merry, and fo paſs their 
time. 

Others for intereſt; and that either honeſtly 
or deccitfully, as by gaming, debauching, heQor- 
ing, overreaching, flattering, &c. 


2. GREAT care # to be taken in all con- 
verſation: for we muſt do as the Ancients feigned 
of their /am;i2, that within dores wore their 
eyes in their girdles,but going abroad put themin 
their keads. - But ſtill greater care is requiſite in 
choice of ſuch companions, with whom a man 1s to 
converie much , or a long time, or to zru#? with 
bulines of conſequence. As the Itahans lay ; 
meaſure it a hur.dred times , beſore you cut it once ; 
ar firſt ſtanding upon your guard:till you diſcover 
theic Inclinations. And 

Firit , 4void, as much as you can , the cm- 

| | pany 
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pany of all vitious perſon, whatſoever; for no vice is 
alone, and all are infectious. 

Of Swearers , profane, and blaſphemers ; leſt 
Almighty God lay ro your charge the neglect 
of his intereſt and honor, in your pretence 
uncontrolledly affronted ; whilſt you are ready 
to reſent and vindicate every imall offence done 
to your ſelf. 

Of Hedors , and thoſe brutish perſons; who 
either for gain, or ſatisfaction of their beſti2l ar- 
rogance, care not whom they debauch or affront, 
Inſolent Children of Hell, ruiners of ſo many 

rſons and families. 

Of Scoffers; who p'it their own faults in the back 
end of the wallet, but diſcover all they know of 
others. With ſuch no peace is durable. 

. Of aper/on ſcandalous either for Profeſſion, or 
manners; for you run his hazzard, and eſpouſe 
his diſrepuration. 

Never expect any aſſiſtance or conſolation in 
your neceſſities trom drinking companions, 

3- Avoid alſo conſorting with thoſe who are 
much ſuperior , or much inferior,to you : inferior , 
not only in degree and external quality, but eſpe- 
cially in parts. Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fuerir: 
Your own thoughts and deſigns will be much as 
your companions are ; and low fortunes breed gy 
many times degenerous purpoſes. He that makes - - 
himſelf an Afle, "ris fitting others should ride him. - 
And it 15a very mean ambition to be the beſt of - 
h's company. 

Wirh opzz, upright, plain diſpoſitions, as alſo 
with the cheerful and facetions, there is no difficul- 

ty in converſation; except where they meddle too 
boldly with other mens lives ; bur theirs is Sazyre, 


not calumny. 
Y 2 With 
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With reſty , froward,11] natur'd humors, who 
are hard to pleafe, and think it grandezza to be 
barsh and parſimonious of good words, and (u- 
percilious towards their equals, few converſe who 
intend not to gain by them. 

From all good naturd perſons, women, and 
drink, keep your ſecrets. And with ſuch as are 
wholly bent upon their ow? intereſt, diſcours not 
upon What concerns their intereſt. 


4. THE y who pretend to cuzning obſerve, and 
make much of a rzv/c, which I think it is not amiſs 
ro know, to beware of, and fortify againſt , bur 
not to practiſe, it 5 which is,to obſerve every 
mans imperfection , (for few there are but have 
fuch a one ) and accordingly to apply themſelves, 
As ſor example 


1. With ſuch as are ſwelled with conceit of 


their Nobility or Wealth; if they have buſines, they 
givethem reſpect enough ; if they have not, yet 
they pay them with their own coin ; no matter 
if they deceive themſelves with the opinion 
that they are hunored according to their merit or 
delire. 

2. All humorous perſons are weak , and conſci- 
ous to themſelves, that they ſtray out of the 
plain way of the reaſon of Mankind; for jt is 
diſcretion and judgment that corrects our irre- 
oular fancies, and (where virtue or vice inter- 
vene not) conforms us to the common Cuſtoms 
Wherefore he, that will take the pains to 
comply with, and ſeem tv juſtify , their folly, 
rules them. 

3- Such as having impoſed upon themſelves 
certain Laws of ceremonies , &c. would alſo 
* oblige others to the ſame ; (which pos 

| man 


reſen! 
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many times from Melancholy and not pride) 
their weakneſs is manifeſt. 

4. With moroſe perſons, they deal freely, openly, 
and familiarly ; that they may-think they ſee 
through their deſigns, and ſo -hey are ſtricken in 


' the right vein. 


5. Thoſe who are curious to pry into other mens. 
matters, are commonly malicious ; no friendship 
with them, as neither with a proud,nor any angry, 


perſon. 
6. With ſuch as are in diſgrace with Superiors; 


. they converſe not much, and are wary how they 


offer them help, &cc. for the faſten, as men 
drowning, upon any shew of aſſiſtance. 

7. With ſuch as are iz grace with the Prince, 
they keep good correſpondence, and eel: their 
favor; and tho mean perſons, yet they deſpiſe 
them not, for they are choſen by his judgment. 
But they do as they , who in a dark night fol- 
low him that. hath a torch, tho a rogue, or a 


beggar. 


5, Give no ma? juft cauſe of offence ; nor 
reſent roo vively injuries towards your ſelf. But 
if after. your care to avoid quarrelling, you hap- 


| Pen upon ſuch. brures , as either to try- your 


meital, or our of a beftial love of injuriouſnes, 
(for ſuch HeFors this age hath brought forth. 
in greater plenty , then any -other I ever read 
of) the beſt way is to -reſent it briskly ; and 
threaten ſeriouſly » at leaſt; if you do not cha- 


fize , the inſolency., that- makes injuring a pro- 


Chuſe therefore the converſation rather of 
ancient men , for their teſtimony is of greater 


; farce; of ſuch perſons as are famed for virtue 


Y. 3 and 
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and wiſdom , (for Heaining 
learned by them : ) and ſuch t 
they offer not themlelves, bur expect robe 
ſought out, and admit not every application 
without choice. | 

So much for Converſation , it follows of Dif 
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en are commonly judged by their Diſcourſe, 
and therefore it is neceſſary for a wiſe man to re- 
oulate that, almoſt in the firſt place, Diſcourſe is 
either concerning, 1- Raillery and mirth. 2. O- 
ther mens lives and ations. 3. Occaſional as Hiſtory, 
News, &c- 4. Erudition and edification ; or 5. 
Buſineſs aud intereſt of ſelf or friends, 


1. THOSE, who take pleaſure in expoſing 
others to contemt and deriſion , either by imita- 
ting their aftions, and imperteCtions, or by jee- 
ring and mocking them , avoid , as you would 
the heels of an Horſe, that kicks every one he 
can reach : if you cannot, take the part of the 
abuſed ; blame the action , ſpare the perſon ; 
or if the perſon be known, excuſe the action; 
if neither can be done, praiſe the perſon for 
ſome other good action or quality ; ſo have 
you an Antidote againſt the poyſor. Indeed there 
31S no grcater enemy to Peace and Charity then 
the Railleuy. For, 2s ordinarily it is the ſooty 
over that mocks the lack chimney ; ſo onejeer 
ſeldome goes forth, but it returns with 1ts e- 
qual ; and they together beget a quarrel. Be- 
tices, to abuſe Txferiors argues a mean and con- 
temtible ſpirit ; Szperiors , is dangerous 3 and 
a word often provokes them more then an a- 
Ction. To abuſe @ friend is to loſe him ; a Strar 
ger, to loſe your ſelf in his and the Worn 
Eſteem 
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eſteem. Thoſe mocks are moſt reſented which 
touch a mans reputation, chiefly that of wit or 
diſcretion ; for of that even fools are chary ; and 
every one rather confeſſeth his forgetfulneſs, 
then ignorance. next thoſe which are for par- 
ticular aCtions, rather then in gexeral, for they 
{cem to have more of zr#th, theſe of wit ; which 
are of ſome ſecret imperfection ; which are of 
that wherein a man prides himſelf. Since Fran- 
c« I. time (who giving Charles V. the lie, and 
challenging him to a duel , was refuſed) the 
he hath been counted a great affront ; and ma- 
ny exaggerations are made of that abuſe. Bur 
had not that King Cparhaps in juſtification of 
his own rashneſs ) ſaid, that he was not a Gen- 
tleman that would take the /ye ; I do not believe 
that would have deſerved a ſeverer chaſtiſement 
then other imputations. JI ſpeak, in conver- 
fation, for Laws take no more notice of that then 
others. 

Yet it ſeems, to condemn. all railry is to 
tether the wits z and therefore if preſerved in 
a mediocrity , it might be allowed. For it 
makes men ſtand better upon their guard, when 
they know thar they are likely to hear again 
of their actions ; beſides it inureth them to 
bear harsh words, and bridle their paſſions. 
But to railly hanſomely is very difficult, for 
yood jeſts are to bite like Lambs, nor like 
Dogs ; tickle » not wound. And therefore 'ris 
requiſite to have a. third perſon of Diſcretion , 
to ſtroke over the ſeverer nips, and throw duſt 
upon them , when being heated they begin to 
iting one another. Alſo with fall miſcarriages 
and misfortunes, and ſuch as happen without 
the parties fault, &c. you may be the —_ 

er; 
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der; and with ſuch as bring no shame with 
them, and ſuch wherein many are concern- 
ed. The jeerer alſo muſt be contentto taſt of 
his own broth ; and the ap in this trade 
are wont to do, as he , who having in his 
youth taken great liberty to railly upon marri- 
ed perſons , in his declining age took a Wife, 
where any one might have had her for his mo- 
ny ; and the firſt entertainment of his friends 
was the diſcourſe of his own marriage, to pre- 
vent all that could be ſaid. In ſum, jeers are 
only then good , when ex-tempore ; when they 
ſeem to proceed from wit, not a»ger or malice; 
when they are intended for mirth and paſtime, 
not calumny ; whex you are pleaſant with his 
error or miſtake, not his shame ; and ſeldom 
pleaſe at ſecond hand, But becaule theſe intenti- 
ons are difficultly known ; becauſe many per- 
ſons are very captious and haſty; and becauſe 
at beſt it argues not a ſolid, and univerſal wx, 
but a peculiar dexterity and promtitude, which 
is freequently accompanied with want of you 
Invention as well as Judgment ; a Diſcreet 
perſon will not much engage himſelf: in it. 
nor render himſelf a fool to make others laugh; 
bur after he hath tried 3: or 4 times and finds 
not himſelf fit for it, let him never endeayor 
it more. 


2. A-K1N to the Railleurs are the Drolls,. 
who turn all to Ridiculovſnes. Their cenſure 
ſee in Ser, ep. 29, Marcellinum nondum deſpero 


etiannum ſervari poteſt , ſed ſi cito porrigatur ill 


manus, Eſt quidem periculum ne porrigentem t14- 
hat. Magna in illo ingenii vis, ſed tendents 
pravum. Faciet , quod ſolet ; advocabit illas face- 
B42 
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tias, que riſum evocare lugentibus poſſunt, & in ſe 
primum, deinde in 105 jocabitur, oc. Chriſtians have 
greater arguments againſt this Drollery ; that it 
grieves Gods holy ſpirit, and is contrary to that 
ſeriouſneſs and conlideration requiſite to Religi- 
on. That it doth more hurt to Religion and vir- 
tue, then arguments. That there is nothing ſo 
facred or prudent, which by the petulancy of wit 
may not be made ridiculous, cunſequently con- 
remtible, fir to be neglected, and abolished. Virgil 
we have ſeen publicly, and even the holy Wri- 
tings we heard to have been, zraveſty , by thoſe 


; who ſpare neither their Souls nor reputation , to 


prove themſelves Buffons ; and shew thcir abili- 
ties and ingenuity in folly. And this indeed is 
thegreat engine charged againſt heaven, the = 

tsheards 


| and truſtykweapon wherewith dirty 


( Diſciples ot Fu/ian the Apoſtate, Porphyrius, Epi- 


 eurw,and the reſt of that brutish heard ) bark and 


rin againſt a Deity, When all true reaſon, and 
ober conſideration, as well as the other Creatures, 
juſtify their Maker ; yea when even the Dogs 
revenged him upon Lxcianthe great Profeſlor 
of ſcurrility and ſcoffing, as well as Epicuriſm 
and irreligion. But beſides, this diſpoſition pro- 
ceeds from a laſchety and levity unbefitting any 


. perſon of quality and emploiment ; and in- 


creaſeth the ſame inclinations both in the Dro/- 


' ter andthe Auditors. For as a wit uſed to ver- 
| lifying is ready to put all its thoughts into 


ime; or a Mathematician is. preſently redu- 
Cing all his fancies to ſomewhat in thoſe Sci- 
ences;. every one caſting his thoughts into that 
mold whereunto they are accuſtomed : So do 
Drolſs reject all ſerious notions, and except and 


uPon the light and emty. And therefore 
we 
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we ſee that when ſuch perſons aim at any thi 
grave and ſerious; it misbecometh them, as done 
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out of order and ſeaſon. 'Thus doth mirth plea: 
ſingly by little and little ſteal away the judgment, 
rendring it vain, ſtudious of, and delighting 
in, that which men avoid, laughter. And thele 
men, whillt they think to fool others » be- 
come themſelves really, what others are in their 
imagination. 


3. In Diſcourſe concerning other perſons Cfami- 
liar amongtt Women) Back-viting, and c a/umny is 
moſt frequent : beeaule all mien had rather hear 
evil of another then good. Perhrps thinking 
thereby to juſtify their own faultineſs ; at beſt in- 


dulging their ſelf-love, which is grounded upon. 


a coo high eſtimation of themſelyes, and too 
low of others, , 
This evi/ ſpeaking is very frequently uſed by 
many , who pretend to extraordinary godlineſs; 
whoſe bitings are alſo more dangerous, and 
venemous With thoſe perſons, who miſtake 
their formality for ſeriouſneſs , and their gravity, 
for reality, in Religion. But even in ordinary 
— men are wont alſo to defame their 
neighbours open-fac'd , withour any ceremony, 
deſign , or remorſe. From both theſe ſortsof 
people eſpecially the former, turn away , as 
much as you can; but be ſure to be none of 
them ; nor partake with them in their ca/um- 
ziations. Conſider what you ſay of others , 0- 
thersfay of you. Before you calumniate, think, 


am not I the ſame? or as bad? Take heed of 


doing that, 'which may hurt, but cannot do 
good; for 'tis madneſs to make enemies with- 
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our cauſe ; and it is better to ſuppreſs, then | 
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yent and fatisfy , a piece of wit or a foolish 

aſſion. The great rule is, xothing but truth 
before the face , and nothing but good behind the 
back. 

Beware alſo of cenſuring Nations, Conditions, 
or States of Men, as well as particular perſons; ' 
for there is no Nation or condition» Wherein are 
not many good ; and none fo good, wherein are 
not many bad. 

'Tisallo a great honor and wiſdom 70 paſs by the 
back-bitings 0 f others againſt y our ſelf. Charles the 

thof France demanded of one, much emploied 
by him, and on whom he had beſtowed many fa- 
yors, what thing in the world could alienate his 
mind from, and bring him in diſlike with , his 
Prince? the Gentleman anſwer'd, An aftront, This 
__ ſeems to have bin very ſenlible indeed, 

ut whether his diſcretion hath merited the fayor 
of his Prince I much doubt. Certainly the be- 
havior of Antigonus was much more generous; 
who, when one told him, that ſuch a one affron- 
ted him , anſwered ; it may be ſo, but I will not 
be affronted. Auguſtus adviſed Tiberius not to 
be offended with peoples ſpeaking il of them ; it 
ſufficeth, ſaith he , that we can fecure our ſelves 
from their doing us harm. When one ſaid, he 
was 2 Tyrant ; he anſwered , were I {o, he durſt 
not have aid ir. To one calling him Dwarf 
well, faid he , then I will get higher shoes. 
P. Bernard, when one bid him go our like a 
dirty Prieſt, replied, you are miſtaken, I came 
in a Coach. And truely {ince all theſe evil 
tongues are conquered by filence, one would 
thiuk the victory eaſy ; did not experienceshew 
us, that the great remedy againſt burſting 1s 


ing vent. 
i There 
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There is zo reaſon that the effett, which may pro- 
ceed from divers cauſes, Should be attributed to one. wv, 


g- an action of ſeeming diſreſpe&t may either 


come from an intention to affront, from neg . 
gence, from having ſome other buſines in his 
thoughts,&c. Interpret not therefore ſuch ations 
as affronts ; and the rather, becauſe it is our duty to 
take every thing by the beſt handle, 


4. THE moſt innocent, grateful, and uni. 
verſal Diſcourſe, is telling Stories ; and modern 
rather then ancient. Some are fo well ſtock- 
ed with this trade as to be able to anſwer any 
queſtion , or parallel any caſe by a Story; 
which is Cif well done) a very great perfe- 
ion of eloquence and judgment. And in tel- 


ling Stories avoid too often ſaid he , and ſaid1, 


hear you me,mark me, &c. be perfect alſo that you 
need not recant, ſtammer, or repeat things ſaid 
before; be not tedious in impertinent circum- 
ſtances, nor make your own glory the chiefeſt 
concern. 

Tell 20 ly in your diſcourſe ; eſpecially not 
Gaſconades , and improbable Rhodomontades , 
wherein ſome, out of weaknes and lownels of 
ſpirit and parts, take as much pleaſure as others 
in drinking when not thirſty, and think they 
then overwit the company. Be not hyperboli- 
cal and extravagant , eſpecially in praiſing and 
diſpraiſing ; for the wit takes away the credit ; 
whereas the end of ſpeech was firſt to make 


us #nderſtood, then beheved. And if you be 
convinced of an error , for truths take acknow- 
ledg it, and change your opinion ; for this in-: 
gonaty is greater, becauſe rarer. And remember, 
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One chance falling out, as the Aſtrologues pro- 

oſticate, gets them reputation z and their thou- 
and lyes are not taken notice of; but to a wiſe mar 
one ye doth more diſgrace , then thouſand #ruths 
can recover. 

When zews comes from an uncertain Author , 


| tho probable and expected, yet ſuſpend your be- 


leif; becauſe men eaſily report what they deſire 
or expect ; but rather give heed to certain extra- 
vagant and unexpetFed Relations, as unlikelier to 
be invented. And when you tell news , engage 
not for the truth of it. 


+ 5. In your diſcourſe rational or of erudition, skip 
not from one ſubject to another ; as do Faratic:, 
and other ignorant —_— » who are neyer at eaſe 
till they have vented all they think themſelves 
to know above other men. Neither maintain an 
argument with ignorant, nor contradictive per- 
ſons ; nor think that you are bound to convert or 
inſtruct the whole World ; leaſt of all with vain 
drolls, who make your ſeriouſnes their ſport. 
be content to ſatisfy with reaſon, not (eſpecially 
your _ authority Ca refuge many fly unto 
when worſted, if they know there is no examin= 
og Books) ſuch as are capable and diſpoſed. 

n reaſoning, the moſt excellent way, wherein 
the beſt able 1s certain co carry the cauſe, and 
which will bring the controverſy to a ſpeedy de- 
termination, is by ashing queſtions, and proceeding 
till #pon the adverſaries conceſſion: ; which he can- 
not without shame retract ; Cby Syllogiſms is 
more Pedantic. ) This is Plato's manner of 
lſcourſing. 

Pedantry is a vice in all profeſſions, it ſelf no 
Profeſſion. For a School-maſter is not ther efore a 
: Pedant 3 


*%. 
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Pedant ; but he only who importunately, imperti- 
nently, and with great formality, shews his learn. 
ing in ſcraps of Latinand Greek, or troubles him. 
ſelf with knowledg of little uſe or value; or values 
himſelf above his deſerts, becauſe of ſomething 
'he knows (as he conceives ) more then ordinary ; 
or deſpiſeth others not skilled in his impertinen- 
ces ; or cenſures all Authors and perſons confident- 
ly without reaſon. And whoever doth thus, be 
he Divine, Lawyer, Statesman, DoCtor, or Pro- 
feſlor, he is a Pedart. 

Do nor in ordinary company treat of matters too 
ſuttle and curious, nor too vile and mean ; nor of 
things unſeaſonable, as of Religion in mixed, or 

oung company, or at table ; bur in all Diſcourſe 
hive an intention to better your ſelf and others. 
Which thar you may do, (contrive, as much as 
you can) before hand of 4vhat to diſcourſe , and 
I:y your ſcen:, which afterwards you mzy me- 
nage as you pleaſe. 

A 1:2n may judicionſly diſcourſe, when cither he 
knows the ſubjeCt very well; or when defirous to 
I:arn Ca ſubmiſſion and ingenuity very grateful in 
company) or whez neceſlitared ro ditcourſe; and 
then « mult do it diſcreetly and doubtingly , un- 

L2{s he very well know ais Auditory, Cautious alſo 
muſt he be who diſcourſerh even of that he un- 
derſtands amongſt perionsof that Profeſſion; an 
affectation that more Scnolars then wiſe men are 
ecilty of; I mean todiſcourie with every man in 
his own faculty ; except it be by asking queſtions, 
and ſecming to Jearn. 

You may freely and ſafely diſcourſe of matters 
of Philoſephy, Mathematicks, Travels, Government 
of forrcign Corntries, Hiſiories of times paſt or pre- 
ſent of other Places, Husbandry , «nd the or 
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which ſubjects concern no mans reputation , and 
therefore none much care what part you take. 

Diſcourſe, tho amongſt learned men , /aies no 

ounds of Science, but tuppoſeth them, and there- 

rc ſtudy is neceſlary ; without which who fo ad- 
ventures amongſt Scholars, is like a Lady , that 
hath excellent Medicines, but neither knows 
whereof they are made, nor how to apply them 
effeftually. Have a care alſo that your income ex- 
ceed your expences, i. e. that you hear and read more 
then you ſpeak : for he that ſpends out of th> ſtock 
of wjitand memory is quickly bankerupted ; bur 
knowledg and learning continually improve by 
diſcourſe. 

Cunning diſcourſers to avoid baffling are wont at 
firſt to /ay down a propoſition eafify defenſible to 
which they may retreat in caſe of neceſlity ; 
but defend the other out-works alſo as long as 
they can. 

Mens wits and apprehenſions are infinitely vari+ 
ow; nor is there any opinion ſo extravagant,which 
hath nor ſome followers and maintainers, who fit 
their hypotheſes to it. Wherefore do not cenſure 
any thing on a ſuddain as ridiculous, for tho it 
pleaſe not you, it may another, as wiſe. 

Every man makes himſelf the meaſure of all cthers 
for truth and falshood, wiſdom and folly,learning 
and ignorance, and the like. And who is abie to 
denudate himſelf of this falſe opinion, or preju- 
dice at leaſt to truth? 

But from hence it proceedsthat we eſteem him 
knowing that knows more or as much, and him 
lenorant that knows lels, then our ſelves. Him 
alſo vir:uous that is according to our {entinient 
and degree. Alſo that all men are more ready 
to blame anothers errors , then praile his vir- 
| L 2 tues. 
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tues. And that a man knowing what another 
knows, yet knows not his own ignorance ; but 
conſequently values himielf and deſpiſeth the 
other. Hence it comes that we are offended 
with others giving evil words to us, and take 
notice of every ſyllable; but paſs over thoſe 
we give to others. It is pleaiant to obſerve 
this in ſuch as write controverſies. Hence alſo 
we do not patiently permit others to loye or 
hate otherwiſe then our ſelves do. 

To man alone ( not beaſts nor Angels ) hath na+ 
ture given a nauſeouſneſs of the preſent. The beſt 
things in the world, if not accompanied with va- 
riety , become diſtaſtful. And nothing ſooner 
then Diſcourſe : which is ſo much carefuller to be 
— Sin the eare is ſooner cloy'd then the 
cie. Prudent cies are kept open by reaſon, or- 
dinary perſons by wir. 4 

O/d men commonly diſcourſe of grave and 
edifying Subjects, Divinity, Government, Hi- 
{tory , &c. Young men rather of pleaſant ; Hunt- 
ing » Fashions, Travels, Wonders , &c. every 
man Chuſeth to diſcourſe of that he beſt un- 
derſtands and loyes. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning Buſineſs. 


A Door being intreated by his Nephew to- 
give ſome rules for guiding and ſecuring: 
himſelf in negotiation, and contratts; afterlong: 
ſtudy told him, he could give him but one; 
which was, alwaies ro have to do with virtuous 
perſons, Burt for many reaſons this rule, tho: 
a perfect one , 1s hard to be practiſed ; and 
therefore I beſeech you be content with ſuch: 
imperfect ones, as my reading or experience 
can furnish. 

If any one tell you, zhat it is tono purpoſe to: 
think long upon any matter ; har they are only 
wiſe men who can diſpatch buſines ex zempore ; 
that conſulting is but a dull formality ; and zhat a 
man ſees as far into a thing at firſt, as by much 
conſideration ; ſay boldly that man is @ fool: 
the more you think , the more and clearer you 
$hail underſtand. Therefore Men of moſt leiſure 
do buſineſs the beſt ;+ and thofe who have much 
buſineſs muſt have much pardon. Thereforemen 
nſed to baſine/s do it better ; becauſe they have 
thought of it before; either in- the: ſame, or a 
like, caſe. 

A Prudent Man doth no buſineſs rashly , i: e. 
without reaſon and advice; and he adviſeth 
alſo! as long as he can; and that firſt with his own 
thoughts: which bcing not ſufficient, he rakes in 
allo the affiſtance of o:h:r mens counſel'; and 
h-2reth others , tho he follow perhaps his 
own, Moſt men adviſe for their own 1n- 
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tereſt , and therefore happy is he who hatha 
friend. 

To order your thoughts well in Deliberation ; 
endeavor tO put your bafeneſe into an Hiſtory, Confi- 
dering what is to be done or ſaid firſt, what after. 


wards. For the hindrance of prudent reſoluti- 
ons is the contuſion and diſorder of thoughts ; 
which by this method iscleared : by 1t allo you 
Shall quickly diſcover where the difhculty is, and 
know when you haye done, Itisalſo very con- 
venientto write down your reaſons pro & con in 
deliberation; for the mind by this means, is 
freed both from the confuſion , and burden of 
thoſe arguments. 

Give not your advice or opinion before ashed; for 
that is to upbraid the others ignorance: zoy attri- 
bute ill ſucceſs to the neglect of your counſel ; zor 
be angry if your advice be not followed. Neither 
accuſtom your ſelf to find fault with others aQti- 
ons, except vitious ; for you are not bound to weed 
other mens Gardens. 

Be 2of too eager in counſelling others ; for the evil 
ſucceſs (which happens frequently to good advice) 
will be /aid to your charge,and ſe/aom shall you be 
thanked for the good. 

It happeneth freequently to men that are wiſe 
by experience, and not /earning , that they cannot 
givea 72aſon of their opinion and advice, tho it 
be really the beſt : (as a meer mechanical work- 
man knows there is a fault in the work, tho he 
cannot tell punctually what it is. ) Deſpiſe not 
fuch mens of injons for their want of Diſcourſe. Vſ# 
peritarum gy» ſenum pronunciatis etiam non demon- 
firatis attend:ndum eſt , quia per expertnm oculam 
pn conſecuti principia facile cernynt. Ariſt. 
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In Deliberations where there is reaſon on both 
fdes, and that a man hath reſolved one way , he 
commonly thinks that he hath choſen the worſe, 
becauſe then he only conſiders the reaſons of the 
contrary part; which repreſented by themſelves 
(the other after reſolution being no more conſi- 
dered)) ſeem greater and of more conſequence 
then they are. 

There 1s one great perfedtion in doing baſineſ?; 
which is, That tho you fer your mind and 
thoughts oa buſineſs, yet do net engage your af- 
edions, at leaſt deeply, in ir. For thus shall you 

thhave your underſtanding clear at all times; 
and not be diſturbed if you miſcarry ; which you 
muſt make account will often happen unto you. 


| You will alſo find anxiety enough in your ver 


rerirement and quitting buſineſs ( which m 

ſome time or other be done) tho you ſet your 
affeftions as little as can be upon it. For all 
buſines puts a motion into the Soul, which it 
changeth not, even for reſt , without trouble. 


Beſides precipitiouſneſs, impatience, or not ſtay= - 


ing to take the opportunity, and time your buſi- 
nels, is frequently the ruine of many noble de- 
figns ; and al/paſſion whatſoever deteriorates your 
negotiation ; if your reaſon will not bring you to 
this indifferency, experience will. 4 Þ adventure 
tout vient a point 4 qui peut attendre. 

In treating about buſineſs you underſtand 
yon have an advantage to propoſe firſt; in what 
you underſtand not, *tis beſt to receive propoſe- 
tons. And if you have a doubtful cauſe, an 
inconſtant adverſary , or find him diſpoſed to 
_ with your deſire ; defer not to dit- 
patch. 

In buſineſs {except buying and felling ) 1 

$ha 
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Shall find wery few perſons ſpeak, to the purpoſe ; 


therefore let every man talk his fill : rather then 
interrupt, _ him to ſpeak ; for he will blurt 
out many t =_ to your advantage : ſome our of 
ignorance and inexperience; others on purpoſe 

anding on circumſtances and things of ſmall 
conſequence. Women commonly (Cas wea\eſt 


are moſt extravagant ; and at an end, or the midſt, 


of their ſtory muſt drop a tear; for being them- 
ſelves compaſſionate, they think others are ſo too; 
aud that is their intereſt. 

The difficulty of diſpatch is not from the buſineſ 
it ſelf, wherein a man may eaſily ſee what is ne- 
ceſlary, or fitteſt to be done * but it is in perſwad. 
ing your intereſt ; in communicating {0 much and no 
more then concerns you ; «ſig ſuch reaſons only, 
as are proper for your matter z in applying them to 
every ones underſtanding, inclination , and at a 
fit time; and in ?akirg off the _ gf Adver- 
faries. For there is no intereſt that hath not its 
contrary, and ſometimesalſo ſo forcible a one, as 
js to be conquered only with mony z Which is a 
ſword that cuts even a Gordian knot. 

All things gra mennK the menagery of affaires 
are reduced to theſe heads. 

1. The ground or occaſion. 

2. Theend to be brought about. 

3- The reaſons whereupon the affair 18 

grounded. | 

4, Thedifficultics likely ro be encountred. 

' 5. The anſwers which may be made to the 
reaſons. 

6. Andt he repliez co them. 

=. The advantage of the aftaire to the other 

party. 
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But alwaies be ſure to remove the principal 
obſtacle. 2; OM 

Some men are apt to believe what they hope 
for, or defire ; others are ever ſecure, . till they 
ſeeand enjoy. And this doubtleſs is the better ; 
becauſe it increaſeth diligence, good ſucceſs, and 
leſs affliction. Wherefore of future things ima- 
= = provide for the worſt; tho of aftions du- 

ious of other perſons you conceive the beſt. 

Fear is a neceſlary paſſion, and hath a great ſhare 
in all our affairs. The great and general defect be- 
ing negligence, laſchety , and love of eaſe; fear 
diicuſſeth theſe. He that is in continual appre- 
henſion of evil watcheth to avoid, prepareth to 
rencounter, and is cautious not to give admittance 
to, danger ; but endeavors to ſecure his condition, 
and remove further from evil. In things of. the 0- 
ther world ren are more apt to hope, becauſe they 
havenot ſq clear an apprehenſion,nor ſo firm a be- 
leif, or not ſo frequent conſideration concerning 
them ; bur in matters of this wor/d more apt to 
fear; for all mens hopes frequently fail , their 
fears ſeldom. Beſides the loſs of what we enjoy 
goes nearer and is more ſenſible to us, then 
the future good may advantage ; wherefore in 


| treating with moſt men you know the beſt To- 


pic. And ſeldom is it ſeen bur that fear alſo 
gets the better of love, 2nd therefore good Ma- 
piſtrates truſt not only to love, but will in ſome 
degree be feared alſo. 

Secrecy and reſervednes is of infinite uſe; for, 
beſides that ſuch are nor eaſily prevented and in- 
terrupted , men are ſtill commenting and in ſuf- 
penſe about every motion of theirs; w::ich gets 


great reputation, Beſides ſuddain things do more 
AmaAZcz 
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amaze, and confound, then things foreſeen or ex- 
eed. But you need not put your ſelf to the troy. 
ble of ſecrecy, where you fear no oppoſition, 

Many times alſo your ſecrecy is to be conceal- 
ed ;nor isan inquirer into the buſineſs you would 
hide rudely to be denyed (for that many times 
breeds jealouſfies, 8c.) but by prudent and cour- 
teous diſſimulation to be fenced withal, -and his 
thruſts dextrouſly avoided rather then forcibly re- 
turned upon him. He that is a good Practitioner 
in this trade becomes ofren-times Maſter of his 
thoughts that came to ſift him, 

Beware of 7ruſting to your fortune ; for moſt 
men are fortunate for a zime, and in ſome things 
only : nor is he tortunate, who hath a good 
occaſion offered to him, for it is Prudence to take 
hold of, and uſe, it ; but he that hath it preſented 
twice. 

Think zo? ſuch as theſe to be good conſequences. 
He isa good man, theretore doth nothing ill: he 
is2 bad man, therefore doth nothing well. Heis a 
wiſe man, therefore doth nothing foolishly , &c. 
Conſider this well and ſtand upon your guard. 
For every one hath errors , from whence ſome- 
times greater, other times leſſer, miſcheifs ariſe : 
happy are they , whoſe errors happen to be 
in ſmall mattets, and which come betimes , and 
areremediable. 

He that doubts not, knows either all things, 
or nothing. And he that imagines never t0 
commit an error, his next pretence mult be to 
Divinity. 

The things of this World never fiand in on 
ſtay, but are alwaies moving their own Way 3 
and if we perceive not their alteration , it is be- 


cauſe our age is shorter then theirs. This obſer- 
| vation 
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vvation is of importance to many purpoſes, v. g. 
virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, are but good and 
bad, proſperous and adverſe, in the ſeed. 

When we read in Hiſtories the great changes 
ot Government, we much wonder at them , 
and are apt to pitty the ſufferers. But Provi- 
dence hath ſo ordered, that great alterations 
ordinarily happen by little and hittle; fo that both 
reaſon and nature either accommodateto them , 
or have time to eſcape, and provide other 


' Wwaies 


——__— 


He that entreth into danger without conſidering 


| it, wa beaſt ; he oaly is valiant, who knowing the 


danger , embraceth it cheerfully , whether out of 
neceſſity or honor. Yea, tho he knows and 
ſuppoſeth rhat all dangers have not their efteQts ; 
but that ſome are prevented by induſtry , ſome 
by courage and prudence, and ſom? fertune 
and the courie of things ( Gods Providence ) 
caſts of, 

Dealing wich Merchants and men of bufines 
and virtue cut of ceremonies ; and d:cl/are your 
buſines at length rather then roo-!hort ; for this is 
apt to raiſe wiſtakes ; belidesa man 1s not alwaies 
in diipolition or ability to fathom the depth ofan 
affair with a Short cord. - 

When you have extorted from a perſon what he 
obſtinately denied, you need not doubr, but ar the 
ame time alſo to obtain another he would not 
willingly grant. For when a man is forced , as 
It were, to let go his hold of what he moſt firmly 
graſped, he unbends his hand , and abandons 
Whatever it contained, Commota ſemel &» ex:uſſa 
mens | 4 ſtabilitate ſua ei ſervit & quoimpellitur, 
Thus the Parliament propoſed to the King, to- 
exher with the bill of artainder of the Earl of 

| Strafford 
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Strafford Cwhich he was tormerly reſolved not 
to grant ) a bill for perpetuating the Parliament; 
which , tho of far greater conſequence , he 
ſcrupled not. 
Defer , as long as you can, the doing of a thing 


againſt your mind, rather then give a poſitive deni- 
al ; for accidents many times divert the deſign, and 
deliver you from that ſtrait, wherein a refuſal may 
deeplier engage you- 

ever diſpatch an evil and difficult bufines fo 
abſolutely, but that (if poſſible) you leave place 
to undertake and introduce it again. Time and 
opportunity alter many things , and make that 
pas ſinoorhly which formerly would have bin re- 
fuſed, had not your dexterity lefr open the door 
for a new treaty. 

All :-men naturally ayoid petſons inquiſttive 
into other mens affairs ; for ſuch commonly 
are lavish of their intelligence , and thereby 
breed quarrelsand ſpread animoſities : beſides that 
themſelves are apt to envy and malign others, that 
being the concern which breeds their inquitt- 
rivenes. 

The reaſon, why things conform not tothe ge- 
meral deſire and expectation of the World, is, 
becauſe they who give beginning and ending to 
buſines are but few, and mary are thoſe who deſire 
and exped?. 

He is often to blame, who zezlefts a preſent good 
for fear of a future evit, except it be nigh at hand, 
and in a manner certain. So is he who ſtrives to 
avoid all difficulties ; for more things affright 
then hurt, us. And there are many changes in 
this World. Di coſa naſce coſa. And in judg- 
ments of the future we {ce wiſe men frequenty 
miſtaken. 
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Poor, mean prople, and wranglers, &c, conclude 
not any treaty, nor offer all they mean to give, till 
they be forced, z.e. till they ſee the treaty ready to 
break up ; and they think that they ger a contide- 
rable advantage by ſuch reſtines, and importuni- 
ty ; as indeed they do, if they deal wich i»genuous 
perſons. So petty Tradeſmen love to call their 
cuſtomers back. | 

Since gratcful and virtuous perſons are fo rare, 
value the ſervice of ſuch as are joined with you in 
the ſame intereſt or danger; and you may more 


reaſonably expect to be aſhited by him, that 


hopes to get by you , then by him, who hath al- 
ready received favors from you. And remember 
that 4 Crown in your purſe doth you more honor 
then ten ſpent. 

When in conſultations there are contrariety of 
opinions, ſeldom us the beſt choſen ; and the more per- 
ſons argue, the further they are from agre21ng ; 
theloveof their own opinion infinuating it ſelt 
by little and little with their reaſon. Wherefore, 


ſometimes the moſt importunate prevails, ſometimes 


he that finds out a medium ; not that this expedient 
is alwaies the beſt; but that perſons in heat of 
diſpute, cannot eaſily paſs over , or fully conſent , 
to a contrary. 

Thruſt not your ſelf to be Moderator or Umpire in 
Controverſies, till required ; and then 'cis better 
to exaggerate the miſchiefs of diſagreement , then 
benefits of concord; for fear #5 po then love. 
Many are wont alwaies to take the Adverſa- 
ries part. Bur it is a very hard thing to recon- 
cile men at firſt, their paſſions being high, and 
animoſities great. But after they are reaiona- 
bly wearied with Law, or other inconvenien- 


ces, 'tis not difficult to find out a medium, 
A a which 
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which may ſave both their honors; which is 
-- that both commonly deſire. A worthy Gentleman 
- being to reconcile two perſons, firſt made them 
fvear both to ſtand to his determination; and 
21y that neither of them should reveal upon what 
- terms they were reconciled. 

Every man is more ap? to /ove, cheriſh, and truſt 
in him, ou whom he hath already beſtowed moſt cour- 
teſies ; eſteeming him as his creature; | This is 
the cauſe of the great love of Parents toward their 
Children : ] and he; that loveth, and doth favors, 
obligeth, and ſubmitteth himſelf ro the receiver; 
ſo that for fear of loſing what he hath already be- 
ſtowed, he muſt beſtow more. Wherefore if you 
feek the favor of a great perſon, accept — 
from him, and not from others. And falſe is theic 
conceit who ſay , the way to havea friend is not 
to make uſe of him. 

He that would per/wade great men , let him firſt 
begin with the weakeſt ; by probable arguments, 
good words, and humble carriage he shall obtain 
their friendship ; and by their Authority ( tho but 
fools) draw in the wiſer. 

Mean wits alwaies diſtru# ſubtle arguments, and 
Logical heads: and great men, for the moſt part , 
are of an inartificial underſtanding, and therefore 
by ſeemingly naked truth, and plainneſs , are 
brought to your opinion. 

In great Councils and Rog there are al- 
waies ſome /eading men, whom it you gain, your 
bulineſs is done 

Amongſt Myltitudes, one adverſary can do more 
arm, then many friends can do good. 

Fhereareſome who are children even in matws 
£;:; cnd of them a man muſt not fay , they are 
40, Y<:1$01d, therefore they will do as men of 40. 
years 
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years 01d, But concerning thoſe and all ſuch He- 
eeroclites, look at their preſent cuſtoms, and mena- 
gery of their private affairs. For if you ſee an a- 
pec man wvehement, ſuddain in his reſolutions, fo]- 
owing the impetus of his paſſions ; hold rhat man 
for achi/d; not moved with reaſon, unconſtant ; 
to day reſolving without confideration,and in the 
ſame mannerreverſing it to morrow, 

Nothing is well done, or ſaid, in paſſion ; tho there 
may bejult cauſe of being paſhonate ; but-leſs or 
more all paſſion according to the degree of it hin- 
ders reaſon and deliberation But beware inſtead 
of paſſion you fall not into ſlyzeſs and cunning : for 
theſe two, paſſion and cunning do many times 
shoulder or one another; and generally people 
without paſſion are look'd upon as fly __ crafty : 
which of the two is worſe, there being more of 
the vo/antary in it. It is 200d therefore ſometimes 
to ſeem paſſionate, if you be nor ſo. 

In all treating with other perſons try firſt what 
may be done by fair means, good words, hopes of 


| —_ &c. before you come to power or pal- 
l 


on. And let power either of yuur ſelf or the law 
be the laſt, _ 

When you conſult with a friend about any bu- 
ſmeſs , be not hafty to receivea preſent anſwers 
but give him time to conſider ; for the com- 
mon and firſt conceptions of all men are 
much what the ſame : at leaſt his extempore is 
not equal to your premeditated. Phyſicians and 
Lawycrs anſwer out of their trade, and , as they 
pretend , by certain rules and caſes very like, if 
not the ſame, with yours ; but it ſeldom falls 
out, that the ſame caſe in diſpatch of buſineſs 
falls out twice; or if it do, yet it is clothed 
with ſuch various and differing circumſtances 

Aa 2. ( aC- 
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( according to which a wiſe man frames his 0. 
Pinion ) that it is very difhculr to give judge- 
ment. 

The manner js when you propoſe a thing which 
you are afraid, will hardly be accepted, or granted ; 
propoſe it by parcels; thar one piece be digeſted, 
before the other be ſwallowed. 

Iris better to be near to, and lerve, a prodigal, 
then a thrifty and parſimonious,Prince ; tho for the 
publick this is moſt advantageous. For the prodj- 
gal is forced to uſe divers oppreſſions, &c. and 
more ſuffer by his profuſeneſsthen are 4eneſited by 
it ; and they commonly are moit benefited by it, 
who lealt deſerve ir. 

Ir ſeems that Princes are more free, and Maſters 
of their own will, then other men ; bur it is con- 
trary in ſuch asgovern prudent]y : for they are-ne- 
ceſlitared fo af with infinite cautiouſneſs and con- 
deration ; frequently to court even mean perſone; 
2nd ſwallow many a bitrer pill at their hands, 
Wherefore pardon your Prince if he do not all 
things exactly , according to the preciſe rule of 
wiledom. 

He, that having bin the means to advance 
another to high degree, thinks to govern him, cau- 
eels his own Courtely. | 

I; fyou find that any one hath ſpoken ill of you to 
your Patron, take no notice of it; nor be cager to 
vindicate your ſelf; but continue your emplul- 
ment without complaining ; and your innocency 
will ooth appear, and prevail at laſt. 

Great enterpriſ:s are not to be relinquisbed, be- 
cauſe we cannot reconcile all difficulties ; for were 
all things ea/y, they were not great; and could 
all objeCtions j. e. difficulties be rcſolyed , little 
wcre left to your courage or diſcretion. _ 
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oy Gods providence , and the courſe of things 
render eaſy ; and others are difficult only, becauie 
we ſee not through them at preſent. 

he more you come into favor, the leſs ad- 
mit Cabals and Juntos, to avoid ſuſpition. Nor 
converſe much with the ordinary ſervants ; for 
ſo: they will reſpe&t you the more. Yet, leſt 
you be hated, 'be- courteous in your falures, 
diſcourſes , offers of ſervice, bur eſpectally in 
giving them reaſons in your diſcourſe : for then 
they think you do not deſpiſe them. But if zhey: 
hate you for any good ſervice done to your Patron , 
ſell ithim dear ; that he may be obliged ro pro< 
tet you. 

No Patron really loves a ſervant wiſer then himſ«!f, 
ler him pretend what he pleaſerh ; and therefore 
if you be a perſon of underſtanding , covet ot 
fo be too near him, as of his bed chamber , &c. 
for Patrons are not pleaſed that ſuch perſons 
Should pry. too- nearly into their ations and 
inclinations, Wiſe men, when they have any 
way Come in competition with their Price, have 


| alwaies ceded. 


Yet it is 4etter to be feared and hated, then 
d:ſpiſed. Wherefore chuſe rather to be a le 
vere ſearcher into, and cenſurer of, actions ; 
= to be underyalued for taking no notice of 
[nNem. 

If Spies abound in a Court, diſcourſe in generals ; 
and give them no cauſe to think themlelves dit- 
covered by pou. 

Neutrality reakes the ſloweſt, but ſareſt, progreſs: 
for the neuter is connived at through the others 
mutual envying- 

A weak Patron 33 eaſily gained , but no con- 
bderable adyantage of honor, or profit, can 
Aa.3 be 
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be got by him a wiſe Maſter is jealous, eaſily 
loſt, and then never recovered. If your Maſter 
have = near kindred, keep fair with all, for 
they will certainly prevail; and ſtick to the beſt 
beloved. 

If you light upon a Maſter that is inquiſitive af+ 
ter your words and actions, know, thar he intends 
to keep you under. Pray to God not to light up. 
.on a cunning Maſter; for either you hall be ru- 
in'd by him ; Orat beſt tired with ſtanding upon 
your guard, In this caſe make shew not to per- 
ceive his ſubtilty , but to admire his ingenuity. 
Sic ars deluditur arte. 

If your Patron , by diſcourſe, or actions, 
endeavors to conceal any of his vices ; be ſure he 
holds thar dear, is deeply engaged in it, and would 
enjoy it without a rival. 

To avoid exvy , affect not expence and often- 
tation 5; but mind reality. For be ſure that 
way , accounted ſo honourable, leads ſtreight 
to deſtruction, 
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CHAP. Y: 


Of Servants, 


JO). 
"MT. ©: 
Sg INcE Slavery was banished Chriſtendom , 

a Servant is no Other, then one hired to ſuch 
employment ; and under ſuch terms, as if well 
obſerved , the arfference is not great between the 
condition of the Maſter and the Servant, For 
none can compe] another to ſerye him againſt 
his will; nor can I contrat with him for his 
ſervice , but at the ſame time he will bargain 
with me for his /a/ary. I zake him under my 
roof, I make proviſion for his ſuſtenance, I de- 
fend him from his enemies; as well as from 
hunger , cold, and diſeaſes. And what doth 
he for this? he ſerveth me? no, he ſerveth 
himſelf. The ſame labor, he would undergo 
in his own houſe to maintain himſelf, and per- 
haps with great azxzety, hedoth in mine with 
pleaſure. So that now ſervice is nothing but a 
compadt betwixt the rich and the poor , for their mu- 
tual advantage. 

And to demand or imagine, that a ſervant 
Should quit his owns intereſt, profit and advantage , 
to procure his Maſters , is a folly no conſidering 
man will be guilty of. 

Therefore let the Maſter command according 
toreaſon and ſweetneſs; not ſo imperiouſly, or 
with tuch opprobrious language as may juſtly diſ- 
content or Chaſe away a Servant. Ifhe obey with 
cheerfulneſs, and affection, he may at length per- 
haps make his Maſters intereſt his own- 
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If you pay him not his wages, he will pay 
himſelf. 

In controverſies, let the Maſter ſometimes 
cede to his ſervant , to keep his mettal in breath ; 
and not too ſevere, if. the faults be ſmall, or 
committed for want of Judgment, or through 
2 little itch of liberty. Let the Maſter be ſome- 
times blind, and the ſervant deaf: But faults 
of malice ,” or impiety are not to be pardoned. The 

rſt ſuch fault is the Servants; zhe ſecond divided 
between Maſter and Servant ; zhe third, wholly 
the Maſters. Corre&# him not before Strangers, 
but if correction amend him not, rid your hands 
of him ; both for his ſake, your own, afid the 
ſcandal of others. 

Rich men are inclined to pride, and contemt 
of others ; for having wealth, which com- 
mands all things in the great Market ot this 
World, they are apt to become inſolent, pe- 
tulant, impatient of diſobedience, denial , re- 
proof, or advice. And becauſe ofertation of 
Sappineſs #5 one part of it ; therefore are rich men 
Vain glorious , defirous to be obſerved, and to 
live ſplendidly. And men newly enriched, and 
without their own induſtry more vain then they, 
who are born ſo, or have by induſtry acquir- 
cd great eſtates, Mex in power alſo are more 
honorable, gallant , generous, and leſs vain then 
the rich. 

Alſo becauſe great eſtates are commonly ac-+ 
quired with /zz{e, and ſmall oxes not without 
great, labor ; therefore are rich men apt ro ez» 
alc themſelves as either above others, in parts, 
or the favor of God, both which are very 
great and dangerous errors , but difficultly tobe 
eradicated. 
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Ler them not, therefore miſtake moroſfity for 
grandeur, and paſſion for greatneſs. It is better to 
ſubdue your Servants rea/on, as well as his ſfrexgth 
and diligence. 

And thoſe, who betake themſelves to the rich, 
are to comport with their follies , impertinen- 
cies, and contumelies ; and to conceale them. 
It is better they chould /ove their Maſters , 
bur by zo means hate them ; or ipeak evil of 
them behind their backs. Not diſpute their 
Maſters judgment ; nor vy wit, taunt orrally, 
with them ; not uſe familiarity without leave ;. 
bur to put on patiexce, when they put on a 
livery. 

To admonish and reprehcnd is not an ation 
of an Inferior ; aud an affedtionare diſreſpet obligeth 
not ſo much by its L_ » As it provokes by its ill 
example ; wherefore when you adviſe your Supe- 
rior, do it ſo, as it may be excepted. And let not 
the Maſter refuſe to hear the advice of his Ser> 
vant, tho he follow it not. 

No man ever miſcaried through —_ of reſpec? ; 
or was diſgraced for retaining a conſtant and pro- 
— ſenſe of his Patrons grandeur. Net 

atrons love not ſullen , melancholic , auſtere, 
grave, or filent, Servants, 

A Maſter ought zo? to divertiſe himſelf with 
his Izferiors , nor make his Servants privy to his 
infrmities and failures; but if hedo , the Ser- 


| vant muſt not preſume, nor heighten himſelf 
; for it. But let him be ſecret, and faithful to 


him. 

Let the Servant alſo know, that i? i harder 
to menage well his Maſters affairs then his own; 
let him therefore be more careful. For he 


hath more temtations to negligence and dis- 
honeſty. 
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honeſty. Beſides his Maſters bulineſs is not 
alwaies to be menaged the beſt way ; but that he 
l:kes beft. 

Put your Servants to emploiments proper for 
their condition, years, Capacities, &C. but never 
upon wnneceſſary trouble ; for that is to abuſe, 
not xſe, a Servant, and will cauſe them to hate 

ou. 

Thoſe Servants juſtly expect to be rewarded 
extraordinarily, whoſe induſtry and diligence 
ſeem to merit it. (For gratitude being the leaſt 
of virtues , ingratitude is the mo#} infamous of 
vices; eſpecially in a great perſon :) and this 
rewarding is ſo to be done, as the other ſervants 
do not relent it, That therefore is beſt done at- 
ter ſome ſignal ſervice. Bu: beware of equalling 
all your Servants in your gifts, or rewards : for the 
diſcreeter and Syperior hold it an affront to be 
equalled with the reſt ; and the Inferior made 
proud: but none more obliged then they , who 
- Catch mony thrown about in a ſolemnity,to ren- 
der thanks to the Donor. Some there are, who 
defer their rewards till ſome feſtival, as Chriſtmas, 
or Eaſter + But then the day isthanked, zo the 
giver ; and after you are accuſtomed to it, 'ris 
expected as de, and part of wages , not kindneſs 
and bounty. 

It is better to be ſomewhar ſparing then /iberal 
zo a £00d Servant ; for as he grows full , he 
inclines either to be idle , orto leave you. And 
his murmuring you may govern by a ſeaſonable 
reward. | 

It ' ſeldom happens that a reconciliation of 
Maſter and Servant is ſincere ; therefore re- 
turn not to a ſervice, whence you have been 
ejected. 

In 


OE 
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In places which concern mony , employ 
not your kindred ; nor uſe them as your Ser. 
yants ; for they will preſume upon their con- 
dition, and you cannot with reputation break 
with them. And truly, if you be a fingle 
perſon , I cannot forbear to recommend to 
you a ſaying of a great Prelate ; that a Cour- + 
tier at Rome ought to have 1000. Ducats rent, 
2000. in his purſe , and be a 1000. miles from 

- his kindred. 


« 
on 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of giving, receiving, and promiſmg. 


T is wncivil and unfitting for a man to oblige 1 
another to kzep a promiſe = ana 6 9 ro 
him; or one made in mirth, paſſion, haſt, unadvi- 
ſedly, in civility, or compliment, or one obſolete; 
as alſo not to admit of a reaſonable excuſe for the 
failure of a promiſe. ; 
It becometh every man to promiſe nothing but | 
what he intends to perform : yet many , tho | 
juſtly denied, are much diſpleaſed ; for all men -: 
govern not themſelves by reaſon. Infomuch 
that if a perſon deſire to engage your endea- 
vors in his buſineſs, if you shew him the difh- 
culties , tho you promiſe your aſliſtance , he 
commonly. takes it for a denial, or a ſign that 
you intend not ſeriouſly to befriend him. For 
theſe and ſuch like reatons, the fashion now-a- 
d.ies is, tO give good hopes to all ſuiters,and 70 
promiſe very freely and largely. And they find 
thereby great advantage (Cas they think ) for 
carrying on buſineſs, The performance 1s 
ſometimes hindred by unexpected caſualities; ſome- 
times a good and plauſible excule yous a great Way3 
Somenmes the party ſuffers himſelf to be wheedled 
with good words. Yer 'tisſo zgnoble and dishono- 
rable a thing for a man zo be worſe then his word » 
that it never ought to be done. But this may he 
do ; he may entertain all ſuiters with general or 
conditional promiſes, and fair words: and thoall 
men ought to look at effects, and not words 3 
yet have good words a wonderful power ( a 
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heed of being fool'd by them 1 ſuppoſe becauſe 
every one values himſelf, and his merits, at more 
then he is worth; and he is offended when that 
price is not ſet upon him, as himſelf thinks to 
deſerve. 

At Court they are wont to promiſe and offer 
ſervice largely, eſpecially ro thoſe, who are nor 
likely to make uſe of them ; but towards ordina- 
ry converſants they are more wary, becauſe better 
3 NOWNn. 

Grant a Courteſy (if you intend it ) without much 
' aking, forthat doublesit. To keep long in ſul- 
4 penſe is churlish, and by long expectation the 
o | paſſion to the fayor dies, and the courteſy is not 
n -; eſteemed, nor thanks heartily given for it. Mor- 
h }_ fgnior Pamphilio( afterwards /rnocent X.) in his 


« 
”- 


—_— 
tes. ths od. to 


Nunciature in France, and ever after was called 
Monſignior-non-ſi-puo. From his frequent uſe of 

that anſwer to Suitors. Do your favors cheerfully , 

at not asif they ſlipt through your fingers, or were 
| | ſollen or wreſted from you. And do them readi- 

| ly, for the intreater ſubmits himſelf to the intreat- 


to ed; his modeſty therefore muſt be conſidered, . 
nd Now & coſa piu cara, che quella, che con prieght ſe | 
or _ | compra. Dothemalſo withour conſidering whe- 


is | ther they be /oſt or likely to be recompenſed; for a 
me- | magnanimous and generous perſon louks not to 
ay} | receiveas much again ; for that isthe courteſy of 
led { Tradeſmen. Be not as the Barbarous King of Ma- 
10- | dagaſcar that demanded more for the cowes he 

gave, then his ſubjects for thoſe they /o/d; for he 

faid that his good will and kindneſs was to be re- 

| compenſed. Andif youdeny, do it with good 

zall | words; as if you were ſorry you could not plea- 


| him. 
ake | Be not niggardly of my __ coſts you nothing ; 
As 


| 
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as Counſel, Connterance, and the like. But beware 
. of being /ecurity; rather offer to lend mony of 
your own upon others bond. 

And by no means ſel] your Ceremonies, nor 
pay your creditors , friends, and ſervants, with 
good words,looks, and ſmoak. 

After a courteſy done, if you vpbraid it , you 
loſe it ; one principal end of giving being to ob- 
lige the receiver to yourſelf and intereſt. Nej- 
ther too much undervalue, nor extol your gift; 
but rather diminish, and excuſe, when you 
give : ſeeming pleas'd ſo ſmall a matter ſtood 
in ſuch ſtead, and was ſo well placed, and ac- 
cepted ; that you shall be ready to do greater 
ſervice _ occalion ; bur when you receive a 
fayor, rather augment ir. 

He is not ungrateful, who cannot , but who will 
20t, repay ; will not through malignity and evil dif- 
poſition. Wherefore a generous ſpirit is ſatisfied , 
when the receiver declares his acceptance and ho- 
nor ; for that shews he hath a good mind to be 
crateful; if he were able. 

After a courteſy received, be not in haſt toreturn 
another ; for that shews you are not willing to 
be beholden , nor return a much greater ,. for 
that ſeems to reproach the ſmalnels of the re- 
ccived. 

Thoſe who willingly atwaies receive and never 
give,or thoſe who would alwaies give and never 
receive, (of which melancholic generous humor 
ſome few there are) are not much eſteemed in 
converſation. 

Towards other mens Servants the cuſiom of the 
Country ts to be followed, In many places the Ma- 
ſter takes it ill if his Servant be conſiderably 


rewarded for what himielf gives Butit is = 
0 
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ſo with us; where to lodg at a friends houſe is 
dearer, beſides the inconvenience, thea at a com- 
mon Inne; and where what a friend ſends, is 
perhaps a poo but not a gift; when the re- 
ceiver paies double the walue to the Meſenger , 
and ez acknowledgment to the ſender. 'However 
inall places in entertainment , great care is taken 
the Servants be pleaſed, for the tongues of idle per- 
ſons are loos-hung. 

If you defirea courteſy from one beholding to 
ou, 'tis ingenious ot to put him in mind of it ; leait 
ethink you tax him of ingratitude. 

A favor done to a man ſinking, or in any danger » 

s alwaies very o4l/:zging ; both becaule it teſtifies 
fincerity without expectation of a return , and a 
good opinion of the receiver; to whom the giver 
zeeds not to be favorable. 

Moſt mer do more for intereſt either of gain, or 
friends, then reaſou, More for favor, then obliga- 
tion. Bur mony, if well and diſcreetly applyed 
ſeldom fails of its effect, 

A man apt to promile is as apt to forget it. 


Bbz2 
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CHAP. VII. 


QF Prudence in acquiring emploiment , 
and preferment, 


I, ResuPPOSING, that a perſon, out 

of a good and lincere intention to ſerve 
his Prince and Country , delires to employ 
himſelf , or be emploied , in ſuch a condition; 
It 1s neceſlary , firſt , that he avoid ſach hinde- 
rances which are contrary to , and deſtructive of, 
bis deſign. 2ly That he «ſe proper means to the 


corn:paſſing it. 


2. HINDRANCES are, T1 Pride, which 
renders him intolerable to him that should 
raiſe him ; and tho ro avoid this, ſuch men as 
are moſt infolent toward their Inferiors, are 
molt ſupple (even to baſeneſs) towards their 
Superiors, yet it is very difficult to conceal this 
vice from any conſidering - perſon ; even be- 
cauſe one of theſe aftions betrayeth the other, 
both proceeding from the fame lowneſs and 
wileneſs of ſpirit. Where it is, it renders its 
owner impatient of advice, admonition , con- 
tradition, even in his own zffairs ; by which 
he becomes a prey to flatterers , deſpiſed of all 
zo0d men, ndious to all upon whoſe dues 
and intereſts he uſurps, and unfit to be em- 
ployed. 2, Anger, for what Prince deſires 
to be ſerved by, or chuſe inſtruments out of 
Bealam ? and if prudence conhilt in much de- 
liberation ; 
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liberation ; precipitiouſneſs , the daughter of A4v»- 
ger , is incompatible with it. If it be ſaid that 
men are good natur'd ; yet what diſcreet per- 
fon will ſuffer ſuch, and ſo many, impertinen- 
cies, to enjoy now and then a /itt/e good nature, 
i.e. 0 m—_— ſtorms to have ſometimes fair 
weather ? Who will be content to ſtay for. a 
little realon, till the choler be ſcum'd, and the 
boiling ceaſed ? Two to one in all things againft 
the angry man, was a ſaying of Cardinal Maza- 
rine. 3. 90 Jung good companions Or intem- 
lewd women , diſcover ſecrets, 
render a man contemtible , and unuſeful ; fos 
beſides that ſtrong Drinks and Tobacco hill the 
head with imaginations , hot headedneſs, jca- 
louſies, &c. when a man $hould haſt to- his 
emploiment, he muſt-go to ſleep, or: to his 
Miſtreſs, 4. He that is by nature lazy 7 wa 
ful ought not to intermeddle with public affairs ; 
for tho in quiet and dull times he may ſerve 
well enough to purſue formabities ; = when any 
ativeneſs, he fills up the room of a better per- 
ſon. 5. Covereaſueſs is not ſo detrimental, as 
Lberality and bounty diſcreetly placed , are ad- 
yantagious. But 6. there is nothing worſe then 
an wnbridled toung. 


3- HE that would ferve 6Godas well as his King , 
and ſave his Soul as well as make his fortune, mult 
beware of ſuch temtations as are moſt frequent 
in that ſort of life. Suctr are ambition, 4 e. 
deliring advancement for an evil end, or 
more- then he deſerves , or at unſeaſonable 


times, or too eagerly , or for his own private 


advantage, and not to ſerve the public. Exvy 
at others preferment ; withall the conſequentFot 
Bb 3, it, 


294+ 
it, hatred, detration, faQtion, partiality and the 


like. Adwlation or complacency with the Pritice, , 
or othergreat perſon in vitious,or unfitting,cour- ] 


ſes. And thelike. 


4. IT is impoſſible to be prefer d if not known, 
and ſo known as approved allo : and no man * 


can reaſonably be offended for being 


fſed by, 
and neglected 4 


|, if he ule not rational means.t6 


make himſelf accepted.. Such means are of many ' 


forts. As 

1. By merit; and that either by ordinary,or 
extraordinary, good ſervice. 2, By friends, be- 
ing introduced or recommended by tuch as are in 
favor and reputation with the Prince. 3. By fear 
and terror, being ſo conlideradle as that the Prince 
is glad for his own ſecurity to employ him. 4. By 
 Fattery and evil infinuations. into the Princes 
affections. 


5. He that hath no other Introduction muſt 
sbeww himſelf diligently ; that the Prince (who ob- 
ſerveth more then he ſeemeth to do) may take 
noticeof him; beſides, there falls out frequent 
occaſions of employing kim, that is preſent; and 
2a corſtant attendance, tho voluntary, is a kind of ſer- 
vice. And, he thatloſeth a beginning tho not ſo 
conſiderable, loſeth an introduction to greater 
matrers. 


6. THERE are few of whoſe merits the Prince 
8@# be a juſt and accurate Fudge ; becauſe he is 


ror witneſs to all the circumſtances, &c. of 


their ations. Beſides to know a man, requires 
mach familiarity with , and obſervation of 
him. But fuch preciſe knowledg is not requ!- 

| lite 
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| - -fite; and a Prince may, with but a reaſonable 
obſervation , diſcern a wiſe man trom a fool, 


*% 


and a virtuous man from oxe inclined to #hoſe 


- wices, Which render him unfit for ſervice. Bur 


if a Prince be forc'd to ſee only with others eyes; 

-and hear with others ears, he had need to be 
very wary ; for thoſearevery /eldom indifferent 
toward the perſon recommended; and inform 
more frequently for their own intereſt, then the 
Princes. Wherefore a wiſe man beleives little, 
but _ s$ himſelf in ſuſpenſe till the truth be 
manifeſt. 

He that is choſex by the Judgment of his Prince 
and not by the recommendation of others, hath? 
a great advantage ; for if he prove well, the Prince 
is inwardly proud of his choice; and will cer- 
tainly employ him further ; for he looks upon 
him as his creature. 

Wiſe and ſubtle Princes ſeldom prize or advance 
a man wiſer then themſelves, except in ſome caſe 
of great neceſſity. They are alſo commonly 


- very wary of employing ſuch as are recom- 


mended by public fame ; except it be in ſmaller 
matters. 

Conſider therefore, what emploiment you conceive 
moſt ſuitable to your Genius and condition y v. g. 
whether War or Peace ; S2aor Land-ſervice ; 
action or advice; governing ; or finances, and 
providing mony or neceſſaries. And endeavor 
to render your ſelf wery able in that; tho it is 
fitting alſo you should not neglect other mat- 
ters. Alſodiſrobe your ſelf (as much as you can ) 
of all particular intereſt ; and 2t leaft prefer in 
mm deſigns the advantage of your Prince and the 

ic. 
"A ſmall emploiment iz youth , or betimes, is 
much 
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much more to be valued then a great one in old 
age; for Dj coſa naſce coſa. One buſineſs twiſts 
in another. And ſuffer not your ſelf (as much as 
' is poſlible) to be out of poſſeſſion of doing 
ſomewhat. If you be, yet by continual preſen- 
tation of your ſelf, let it be known that you ſtay 
there ready to be hired, ſue for , 

It is row ſometimes to /we for an emploiment, 
tho you be ſure to miſs it, For by that means, 
you shew your ſelf ro imagine that you have 
ſome pretences to be conſidered. And your 
Superior, having once denied you , will be 
more ney to pleaſure you another time, for 
fear of diſcontenting you.; eſpecially if you be 
a man of parts. But by no means put in for 
every thing , for that diſcovers your Ambition ; 
and a conceit of your ſelf, that you are fit tor eye- 
ry thing. 

You cannot be Maſter of what emploiment you 

pleaſe ; but your commendation muſt be, wel 
to. perform that you are aCtually poſſeſs 'd of, Ina 
Comedy , he that acts a Slave well, deſerves as 
much as he that perſonates a King. Tis 4 
comfortable hearing, friend come up higher. Nei- 
ther refuſe or contemn any reward or gratuity, 
how ſmall ſoever your Prince beſtows upon 
VOU- 
- Deſign not upon what is not in your power. And 
remember that being ro deal with other per: 
ſons, you muſt drive the nail which way it will 
bo: Therefore be as indifferent as is poſlible. 
,Xour future gains alſo not being in your pow- 
er, ſpend not upon the hopes of them : and 
remember , that expectation. is alwaies greater 
then the reality. | 


7. HE. 
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| alty. Sejanus, by one aCtion, I know not whe- 
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. 7. He is happy, that hath an © ni 
given him to s cl frenally his Pan's po 44 


ther generous or fortunate , of ſaving 7iberius's 
life with the hazzard of his own, obtained 
that reputation, that he governed the whole 
Empire ; and had almoſt ſettled it upon him- 
ſelf ; through the great confidence Tiberius, 


otherwiſe a very jealous .Prince, had in him. 


But theſe caſes fa]l out ſeldom , and by the 
cg; Providence Cas I may ſay) of Almigh- 
o Io | 

If you chance to do any great-adion, be ſure 


; to give the gl/ory of it to the Prince; as indeed 


he, in ſome ſorr, deſerves it : for you follow 
his commands , or inſtrufioms, Beſides the means, 
and opportunity of all ſuch are his only ; and 


; it was performed under his axthority. Seem 


not to be willing to draw all buſineſſes to your 
ſelf ; nor keep too great grandeur in houſe, 
followers, &c. for hat gives ombrage to the 
Prince; as great titles are offenſive to the Fel- 
low-{ubjects. ES 

Extraordinary ſervice, if many engaged in it, is 


; counted a piece of duty, and ſeldom. rewarded. 


Either becauſe the Prince, pretending that he 


| cannot gratify all , to avoid murmuring and 


! 
1 
1 
P 


emulation will reward zoze. Or becauſe thoſe 
about him, if many others be to be confider- 
ed, are likely to find the leſs share for them- 
Ons P . of 

t was 2a ſaying of Antigonus; firſs get power 
then good ul Tower is ability of parts, wealth, 
friends, emploiment ; then good will and re- 
putation by courteſy , civility, and other acts 


of prudent converſation ; as alſo by drawing 
. others 
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others by your intereſt. For you may then 
engage many unto you, and ſpread your roots 
and fibres a great way : eſpecially if by the re- 
putation of ſuſtice and bounty , you have pro- 
cured you a veneration amongſt virtuous per- 
ſons. For by this they are aflured , that they 
may ſecurely lean upon you, and run your 
hazzards. | 

And it is more deſirable zo be loved then honor- 
ed : this indeed is more ſplendid , but that is 
more ſafe ; this is greater,thar better; this is in the 
imagination , that in the heart, of others; from 
that proceeds peace with others, tranquillity in 
his condition , and a complacency in his own 
mind. Yet is love harder to obtain, requires 
a greater time, the acquiring of it is ſubjectto 
many difficulties, which honor is not ; and 
therefore make much of honor ; which alſo car- 
rieth 2 tin@ure of affeftion with it. Only re- 
member what a great General ſaid. I deſire to 
honor my life not by other mens opinions, but my 
own ations. . 


8. BECAuss more men are draws, then 
beaved, up. And that amongſt ingenious perſons 
there is alwaies emulation, amongſt rivals Cand 
for allpreferments ſuch there are) envyings alſo; 
which are great rubs ; and difficultly furmount- 
ed or removed ; endeavor to make a friend; 
who may give an Antidote againſt their poyſon'; 
and by lending his hand raiſe you in -ſpight 
of all the weight and preſſures they can hang 
upon you, 

Friends are net eaſily made, and ſtill more 
difficulty amongſt great perſons ; both becauſe 
they haye fewer equals, and amongſt ſuch e- 


quals | 
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guals emulation is frequenter then friendship z 


| = are they not ſo rare, but ——x | may be procur'd. 


or long , eſpecially youthful, acquaintance ; 
kindred and relation ; ſympathy in affeions ; 
partaking in common danger; or ſuch like , do 
reconcile friendship, but noc frequently : nor 
are theſe means in every mans power , they 
are obligations by which Providence only 
men together. But there are others alſo which 


' are more Ordinary ; for you infinuare your felf 
' into the 
; can shew him, that you areable ro ſtrengthen, 


affetion even of a great perſon, if you 


afliſt, and confirm him, in his eſtate; and be 


able by your parts, or other way, to recompenſe 
| the favors you expect from him. Bur mozy dif — 
' creetly applied is a plaiſter that unites and ſo- - 


ders all ions: nor is there any Hear?t, as well - 


' as not any Caf, that can refit its battery, if .. 
| rightly placed. | 


To defire wealth for its own ſake, is low, 
ſordid, and proper only tor them , who make 
the obtaining it their Profeſſion : but to defire 
it moderately, in order to do more good, is 
unblamable. Even Repatation itielf is acquir- 
ed, and ſuſtained by diſcreetly keeping and ſpend- 


, ing; ſothar it alſo is in a manner ſubſervient ro 


wealth. 

We ſeldom ſee that wealth increaſeth in « family 
for three generations together : perhaps becauſe that 
be, who comes intoa plentiful fortune, having 
no occaſion to employ: his parts and induſtry , 
grows 1azy, and negligent, or at beſt betakes him- 
ſelf ro ſorne other atfairs ; or perhaps, becauſe 
men not knowing the difficulty in obtaining 


- it valueit not much; but rather look afrer the 
| ſplendor of the World , whereunto rich men 


COM» 
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commonly engage and enter their Children; and 


Parr IL, : 


for that reaſon live at the height of the reputation 


of their eſtate. | 
The Prudence to obtain wealth is generally 
conceived to be cutting of ſuperfluous or unneceſls- 
. ry expences : but that is not all; for there is alſo re. 
gon good menagery,or making your penny go 
urther then another mans. But inthis, Caution 
muſt be uſed, for many have bin ruined by buying 


good pennyworths. 
g Prudence alſo is re 


In making friends 5 
quired. left you loſe has aſe. For it is beſt uſed 


upon an exigent ; occaſionally rather then frequent- 
ly; and atuall ho yr yes ly; like x, nr 
aot like a ſaw. 

Many can hurt who cannot profit. And the 
ill tongue of an in I»ferior many times harms 
more then that of an Equal ; for it is eafilier 
beleived , becauſe leſs ſuſpected. Thereforeen- 
deayor to keep a fair reputation with all perſons; 
with Superiors humble and compliant , not 
low and flattering ; with equals grave, not mo- 
roſe; with inferiors courteous and fair-ſpoken, 
not ſullen or imperious. Conſidering , that no 
man is willing to own him , that is out of fashi- 


on, as I may ſay, out ot the good opinion of the , 


World 
It was more dangerous to offend Sejanns then 
Tiberius. For all men raiſed from low condi- 
tion aremore jealous of affronts and contemts; 
which a natural and generous Superior 1s not : 
who interpret nothing to be contermt but 
what is meerly {ſo , or done on purpoſe to affront; 
and nothing to be ſo, but what cannor well 
be conſtrued otherwiſe. To ſuch therefore as, 
Sejanus, you mult carry your ſelf ſo, as not 4 
| e 


— -- 


- 
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. | ſome 
; ypon them but fear ; and he that lets them 
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be hated by him; for you will find it hard to 
leaſe both the Patron and him. Beſides you 
ow not how long he will laſt ; and it goes 
hard with a man of underſtanding and ſpirit , 
that his good muſt depend upon $00, and his ill 
#p0n One. 

If you cannot be reconciled to a favorite, be ſure 
to fell your Patron that he is your enemy ; ſo his ill 
offices cannot hurt you, 

It is unpardonable folly to quarrel with them, wh3 
are much your Superjors ; tor the thred breaks 
where it is weakelt, 

If you be fo ill ſatisfied of any perſon , that 
you think not fit to pardon or bear with him 
any longer , yer let him not know ſo much; for 
the time may come when you $shall have need 
of him. And if you reſolve to chaſtiſe him, 
diſcover it not , leſt yu be prevented. But 
this is not to be uſed but in extremity, and to- 
wards perſons incorrigible, For, according to 


| therules of our moſt holy Faith, 'tis infinitel 

* better not to revenge at all, but to paſs by of- 
. fences; then which no man can $shew greater 
; Wiſedome, And this is not very difficulr if you 


ſtifle quarrels in the beginaing, But there are 


wicked diſpoſitions, that nothing works 


go unpuniched , encourageth themin their evil 


; courſes. 


Whether you expect emploiment and pre- 


ferment , or chuſe a private life, if you have 


any thing to loſe, Erd:evor to be in Reputa- 
tion with your Prince and Superior ; and truſt 
not to your innocency , Or wary living, For 
beſides, that he cannot want an occaſion ſome 
time or other to punish you, you know not 

| Cc what 
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what may happen, wherein you shall ſtand in 
need of hzm. 

Much leſs preſume , that your manners are un- 
diſcovered, or to commit any fault upon hopes 


of ſecrecy; for a good Judge will ſo entangle 


and hamper you, that you cannot eſcape, And | 
if you be once ſuſpected, more ſuſpicions will | 


be continually ſuggeſted againſt you. And even 
to have much ſuſpicion and little proof makes 
againſt you , for it is a ſign that you are more 
dangerous: 

No man can fland alwaies upon his guard, but 
ſometimes he will fail and miſtake ; happy he 


whoſe errors are in ſmall matters , that he need | 


not great applications and much endeavor to 


get himſelf off the shallow. Nor can a man | 


on a ſuddain foreſee the deprh of a Jn 
or the conſequences of an action. Therefore 
when you doubt , or ſee not clearly, be wary, 
and take time. Man 


{ſometimes none atall; wheretore contemn no 
danger , how little foever ir ſeem to rhreaten. 
Be vigilant ; Cavendi nulla eſt dimittenda occaſio. 
It is much better to do ſo, then be beholding to 
your friend to fetch you off; for that is accounted 
equal to, if not greater then, a conſiderable 
benefit. 

Give not much heed to thoſe , who would 
periwade you to guit your emploiment 3 or 
prong themſelves to be weary of bulineſs ; 

ave they not a mind to ſucceed you ? or are 


times ſmall miſtakes | 
produce great evil effects ; and great miſtakes ' 


they not-like the Fox, that having loſt his own | 


tail, would perſwade all the re 
theirs ? 


to cut off ; 


| 
9. 'T1s | 


— — 
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9. 'T 1s notan unuſual way to obtain prefer- 
ment to shew a mans-ſelf ſo conſiderable as to 
fright his Prince into compliance. In reaſon this 
should be an 11] means; but experience shews, that 
under laſch Superiors, or ſuch as are under. 
hatches, it many times thrives well enough. 
Upon the ſame grounds proceed alſo thoſe, who 
endeayor to make themſelves neceflary to their 
Prince ; and fo rivet themſelves into his buſineſs, 
that they cannot be drawn out without tearingthe 
iece. 
F But of ſuch the Prince is alwaies jealous ; and 
will at ſome time or other emaxcipate himſelf. He 
therefore that rakes this Courſe walks upon a preci- 
pice, and the further he goes the greater is his ru- 
ine likely to be. The Count of S. Pavlcook his 
meaſures upon theſe grounds in Lewis X I. time. 
But he had to do with a Prince of extraordinary 
its, 
The op/e Cupon whoſe recommendations ma- 
ay pat ons think to raiſe themſelves ) gzide not 
themſetves by reaſon, but chance; therefore he is 
not wile that ſtrives to make himſelf their favo- 
rite, or forceth hifnſelf to gain their affection. For 
they will never do the like for him again, nor for- 
o the leaſt of their profit for his greateſt benefit. 
n the contrary, the Nature of the people and of 
all mean perſons; is, alwaies to value themſelves, as 
if all men were obliged to augment and better 
their degree : 'tis beſt therefore ro deny them at 
firſt, when their defires are modeſt. For if 
you once grant , you muſt never after refuſe, 
leſt your former courteſy be loſt ; and to think 
to ſatisfy them is to give drink to an Hydro- 
pic. Yet, if occaſion offer it ſelf to be fa- 
voured by them; or if your virtue and good 
Cc2 ations 
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actions have procured their fayor , negle& it 
not. For a general plauſibility may ſtand you in 
great ſtead; beſides that, it may be very ad- 
vantagious by your good menagement to your 
Prince. 

Popularity is one of the loweft and meaneſt 
ſorts of Ambitim; a refuge commonly of thoſe 
who envy ſuch as have prevented them in the 
lawful acquiring advancement by the favor of 
their ſuperiors. And the thoughts of the people 
being meaner and lower then theirs, they are for- 
ced todo and lay many things -coggy” to their 
own judgments and inclinations, Beſides the 
people, being neceſſitous, meaſure all things by 
advantage, ſo that their favor is chargeable, and 
ſeldom any other then breath and air, except Re- 
l;gion be in the caſe. 

If you arrive to any power, be very war 
Eg you tamper to change governments ( which 1s 
aſually the refuge of neceſſitous perſons, ) For 
not being able to perform it your ſelf , you 
mult of neceſſity truſt your cauſe and perſon to 
many foolish and open perſons, Yet nothing 
more frequently ruins ſuch deſigns then too 
much caution for ſecurity, For that requires 
longer time ; and employs more perſons about the 
Principal buſineſs; and is ſubject to many more 
- Accidents. 

In court have many acquaintances , but make 
a friend for advice and conſultation out of Court, 
and one that 1s not likely to hayean intereſt in 
your Patron. 


io. THE ſervice of a Prince is procuring 
that his will and intentions be fulſilled : for no 
man eſteems that ( be it never ſogood,) that is 
| not 
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not according to his own deſires. Such therefore: 
as his deſires are, ſuch muſt they be whom he em- | 
ploys: for they are looked upon as only the In- 
ſtruments for his compaſiing and bringing about: 
his purpoſes. 

Wherefore they , who ſeem moſt zealous to: 
perform the Princes will in all things , with- 
out deliberation , or interpoling their own 
judgement concerning the lawfulneſs or unlaw- 
fulneſs of them, ſeem to be in the plaineit 
road to preferment. Yer divers of the wiſeſt 
Princes have made even that, the criterion to 
exclude men from their favour ; and retain 
ſuch, as upon tryal were found conſtantly 
Virtuous, 

Princes uſually more eſteem one- that is Phil- 
Alexandros, then one that is Phi/o-Baſilews , thar 
is, more one, thar loves his perſon , then his 
ſtate and condition , then his Nation , then 
the public ; tho this is indeed the more hono- 
rable , and the other more eaſily counterfeir- 
ed. But in reality Princes have very few, if a- 
ny , friends ro their perſons; for they haveno e- 
quals, nor familiars, for indeed few wiſe men 
will expoſe themſelves to ſo much hazzard , nor 
ſe: themſelves as pales againſt the wind, bur for 
their own advantage. Beſides they Know that if- 
any difficulty happen, it is reaſonable they should 
be deſerted. herefore they ought to make: 
much of thoſe, who are truly Philo Baſileis, for 
there are too fey of them, who are ſencerely every 
fo affeted. | X 

Itis an action of very great Prudence to carry 
even bettueen adulation and ſowrneſs, Neither 
to be as the Cook, that aimes onely at pleaſure; 
nor as the Phyſician: _ intends only health ; bus 
Es oC. * tO 
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to mingle and ajuſt them together, Whilſt were- 
tain Juſtice and friendship, not to ſcandalize Pru- 
dence and intereſt is a difficult matter. Yet not im- 
puſlible, for M. Lepidus kept to the end his autho- 
rity with Tiberizs, a very jealous Prince, as Tacitus 
obſerves. | 

Flattery and obſequiouſnes is a more quick 


and ready way to adyancement , then either 


durable or laudable. For when diſcovered to 
be ſuch, it is contemtible, and afterwards odi- 
ous. It is but lead that bends and plies every 
way ; nor is he a man either of virtue or cou- 
'Tage, that can condeſcend to make himſelf 
univerſal Miniſter toany one. Conſequently he is 
neither faithtul in his emploiment, when he eyes 
2greater reward ;nor conſtant to him , when he 

{pies danger. | 
Of flatterers there are two forts. 1, Bouffons, 
whoſe chief infinuation is to eat and be cloth- 
ed. Who like the Ape, finding himſelf nei- 
ther fit to carry burdens as the 4ſe, nor to 
keep the houſe, as the Dog, betakes himſelf to 
make ſport. Theſe are eaſily diſcovered, and 
their worſt is not very dangerous. 2. The 0- 
ther ſort are more ſubtil, gentile, and miſ- 
chievous ; whoſe deſigns are to intrigue them- 
ſelves into buſineſs ; to make fortunes , and get 
eſtates, or perhaps honors, by univerſal com- 
pliance.. Theſe, by obſerving the aftions and 
diſcourles of their pretended Patron, diſcover 
his. inclination, as Huxters do” the haunts of 
wild Beaſts, that they may eafilier intrap them. 
it ss their intereft he should be virions, careleſs, 
zzregular, and extravagant ; for by that means , 
they can more egfily withdraw him from all 
vyirtzaxs perſons , and ingrols him to __ : 
WAaO. 
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who have no other way to ingratiate themſelves, 
but their ready compliance with all his deſires, 
This they endeavor should paſs for affedisn to his 
perſon ; and they repreſent all other adviſers, ei- 
ther as contemners of him ; or at beſt as moroſe 
and of evil humor. 

Therefore they pretend #0 Idolize him; to ob- 
ſerve his counſels and commands as Oracles ; 
not fo coxverſe with thoſe he ſuſpetts ; to in- 
weigh againſt his enemies ; to make him the 
head of their own Counſels ; and themſelves 
to be even in their particular affairs ruled by 
him; #0 take great content in ſerving him 3; 70 

7 bim immoderately before thoſe who will 

eſuretoinform him of it; to exaggerate eyery 
ſmall favor received from him ; and to diſſemble 
the injuries. 

They alſo are careful to new-name all his 
vices. Covetouſnes they call Providence; jea- . 
louſy, circumſpeCtion ; Prodigality is generouſ- 
neſs, &c-. Then they compare him with others 
either of a contrary vice, it the man be hated; 
or of the ſame, if in any reputation. They 
feign alſo in themſelves the ſame inclinations, 
fympathy, ſentiments with their Patron. And 
often undervalue themſelves in reſpe&t of him. 
They are alſo apt to praiſe him for what he 
hath not done, or extravagantly for what he 
hath done, gloſing and varnishing all miſcar- 
riages , &c. and few there are who are not 
taken even with this one bait. For who is he 
that values not himlelf above his deſerts, and 
thinks not all is his due which is given ? In 
reality , the refuſing or accepting of praiſe ra- 
tionally and diſcreetly,, is as great a tryal of a 
wiſe man, as the cupel 1s of filyer, a 
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No Maſter eſteems a Servant, of whom he hath 
#oweed ; and that either for his abilities Cof 
which few Maſters can judg) or becauſe he 
knows his ſecrets ; this then being the eaſier 
and ſecurer, is that way , which flatterers, and 


all thoſe who indeavor to make themſelves great 


by unlawful means, chuſe to walk in. And of 
| ſecrets they moſt deſire to be privy to his vi- 
- » for by that means he becomes obnoxious to 
tnem. 

In Doing ill Offices theſe flatterers obſerve, 1.to 
do them ſeldom. 2. To tolerate, if not confirm , 
the praiſes of him they deſign upon ; leaſt they 
be ſuſpected to have doneit out of mr :e, 2. 
To pretend no ſmall or inconfiderable occaſion , 
nor their own concerns, but a public one onely, 
and in defence of their Superiors. 4. To diſpole 
their words ſo, as they may ſeem caſual and un- 
premeditated. 

Arti eſt celare Artem ; they endeavor therefore 
by all means to be accounted ſincere and upright 
perſons; for they ſee that the fame of being crafty 
and ſubtle (which is the grear skill they really pre- 
tend to } much retards, and impedes their bufi- 
neſſes. In general converſation therefore none 
more open and free ; none ſeeming by their diſ- 
courle more noble and generous. Bat their con- 
fidence is in {imulation and duplicity ; which, 
becauſe of other mens eyil dealing, they pretend 
is neceſſary. 

They often pretend, and endeavor to be in e- 
freem with the Clergy ; eſpecially thoſe who make 
shew of greateſt ſeverity, and holines. And of 
fo great force is the shew of Religion, that cven 
an- hypocrite is feared and reverenced. Hereby 
alſo they haye confiderableadyantages ; thatthey 

»-Þ can. 
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can decry all vices , even thoſe themſelves are 
guilty of 3 and can fafely aſperſe thoſe whom 
they hate or fear ; and unhappy are they, that fall 
into their hands. 


11. PRiNces, when they have denied a favor, 
to one that importunately ſues for it, are ap? to ſuſ- 
pet that ſuch a one hates them tor the denial : and 
therefore afterward look not well upon that per- 
ſon. Wherefore be not t0 —_—_ in your requeſts. 
And if your misfortune be to be denied, be ſure 
not to shew ſuch reſentment, as he may ſuſpect 
you intend him any harm. Rather ſeem to be - 
content with any {lender shew of reaſon he gives ' 
you z f: :0u may obtain, if not this, yet ſome 0« 
other favor. 

But if you perceive his mind to be alienated 
from you, retire betimes ; for a man falling is 
by every one thruſt downwards, Beſides all 
the miſcarriages and errors will be ſurely laid 
upon your shoulders , notwithſtanding all your 
—— 

Do violence to your ſelf rather then not conceal or 
diſſemble the injuries done you by your Prince or Pa- 
tron. Forshould you declare your ſelf unſatisfi- 
ed, ſo far would he be from compaſlionating , or 
vm Aner—F to you ; that upon the lealt oc- 
calion he will hate you. 


FIANTS. 


